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REATA ; OR, WHAT’S IN A NAME.—PART I. 


CHAPTER I.—CAFE SCHAUM. 


**Tst’s noch der alte, unverséhnte Hass 
Den ihr mit herbringt?’ 


Do you know the Café Schaum in 
Vienna? The chances are you do 
not; and yet it is a place of some 
note in its own particular way. 
Not that it can compete with the 
many brilliant establishments of its 
kind which have sprung up here of 
late years—establishments furnished 
with every luxury in the shape of 
lofty rooms, exquisite furniture and 
decorations, and all the hundred 
and one items of a paraphernalia 
which our grandfathers never dreamt 
of, but which their degenerate de- 
scendants consider mere necessaries 
of life. No; in the Café Schaum 
there is not much to dazzle a stran- 
ger: most such would probably 
linger by the more attractive houses 
of this kind which abound in the 
pleasure-loving capital, instead of 
following me into the somewhat 
dingy, though thoroughly respect- 
able, rooms in which this story 
opens. 

The Café Schaum need fear no 
rivalry, for it has an original, almost 
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an historical character—although, 
like most historical monuments, it 
is beginning to show signs of decay. 
For the first. half of this century it 
was the military Café par excellence 
—the chief resort of every one 
belonging to, or interested in, the 
Austrian military service. In those 
days you would have been sure to 
find a room filled two-thirds with 
officers and one-third with civilians ; 
now that is all modified, and there 
are as many black coats as uniforms 
among the frequenters of the time- 
honoured Café. But although the 
original character is modified, it is 
not effaced ; old warriors go there 
from the force of habit, and young 
ones following tradition. No mem- 
ber of the fair sex ever sets foot 
within these walls, I will not, 
however, commit myself by assert- 
ing that the absence of gossip and 
scandal is as complete as the exclu- 
sion of all daughters of Eve would 
seem to vouch for. 

The last fifty years have made 
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little change in the appearance of 
the Café Schaum; and it is prob- 
able that were the ghost of Rad- 
etzky, or any of his contemporaries 
who served his Majesty the Em- 
peror of Austria half a century ago, 
to rise from his grave and stalk in 
here, he would find himself quite 
at home in the familiar old place. 
If, however, he lent an ear (can 
ghosts hear, by the way?) to the 
talk going on, the ancien-régime 
soldier would soon perceive how 
busy the world has been all these 
years, while he has been lying stark 
and stiff “with his martial cloak 
around him,” and to what a very 
different state of things he has sud- 
denly awoke. 

But it is not with ghosts we have 
to do at present (though I must con- 
fess to a weakness for them); and if 
on this spring day’of 1872 any of 
the said individuals are afloat, they 
remain invisible to the naked eye. 

It is afternoon, and dozens of 
solitary men are reading their 
papers; groups of two and three 
or more men together, occupy the 
little marble tables that are dotted 
about the room. These groups are 
various, Group Number One con- 
sists of a stout, bald captain, in 
infantry uniform, and of a small, 
fair dragoon major, whose best point 
is decidedly his long fluffy whiskers, 
Group Number Two is more exten- 
sive, and somewhat juvenile, em- 
bracing several rather green-looking 
cadets, a few subalterns, and a tall, 
young civilian, who is smoking his 
cigar with an ostentatiously d/asé 
air. Group Number Three is of a 
graver character: a couple of old 
geutlemen—one with blue spec- 
tacles, the other with a troublesome 
cough, and a colonel of the Lancers, 
who is treating his former comrades 
to a minute account of the state of 
his regiment, Group Number Four 
—well, we will not go further than 
Group Number Four, for you are 
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requested to pause here and take a 
better look, Two men are sitting 
at this table, and of these two men 
you are going to hear more, Among 
the many groups that are scattered 
about the coffee-room, there is only 
this one to which your attention 
is seriously called. The others— 
civilians or officers, old pensioners, 
and green cadets—may be as inter- 
esting in their way too; some of 
them for their histories that are past, 
others for their histories that are 
to come, Every one of the green 
cadets may be going to aet a part 
in some thrilling adventure of love 
or bravery; and each one of the 
elders, even the stout, bald captain, 
whose face seems so utterly devoid 
of any expression, may ‘have had 
some passages of interest, ay, of 
poetry, perhaps, in his past: but it 
is not with them we have to do; 
it is only at Group Number Four 
that you are asked to pause and 
look again, 

The two men that are sitting at 
this table are both young, both well 
grown, and one of them is strikingly 
handsome—brothers, as their Jike- 
ness tells at once. 

The eldest looks a couple of years 
over thirty, whereas in reality he is 
a couple of years under, His sun- 
burnt complexion adds to his age 
in appearance,—also his heavy eye- 
brows, the feature which strikes 
attention first. He is not to be 
called handsome exactly, with hair 
of a medium brown, and grey eyes, 
which look self-reliant and a little 
severe. A powerfully-built, grandly- 
formed man—broad-shouldered and 
tall. He is in plain clothes; but 
something in the bearing of his 
stalwart figure tells that he too, at 
no very distant period, has worn 
the hussar uniform, which becomes 
his younger brother so well. 

The hussar is of much the. same 
height, but more slender of figure, 
and more*regular-featured, If the 
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other brother looks older than his 
age, this one looks younger; there 
is only a year between them in 
reality, but to look at the younger 
you would take him to be three or 
four and twenty. The eyebrows 
here are not bushy, but finely 
marked ; the eyes of a very dark 
blue; the complexion less tanned 
with sun; the hair several shades 
lighter: altogether, he is a man to 
whom nature has given more than 
the average share of good looks. 
To say that a man has regular 
features and dark-blue cyes, is not 
necessarily to pay him a great com- 
pliment ; for he may have all this 
and more, and yet remain a barber’s 
block, But this is not the case 
here. This man has both vivacity 
and intelligence, and a certain high 
polish and fascination of manner 
which are even better gifts than his 
face and his figure. 

At first sight the resemblance 
between the two brothers weald 
strike you forcibly, but after an 
hovr in their society you would 
have found it difficult to define 
what made them appear alike at 
first. It was only that indescrib- 
able air de famille which is so 
puzzling sometimes, 

The conversations going on in 
the coffee-room are as various as 
the groups, 

“ Have you heard,” the bald cap- 
tain is saying, “ that the 96th Regi- 
ment is likely to be ordered off to 
Bohemia, to replace the 42d, which, 
it seems, has made the place too hot 
to hold it?” 

‘No, indeed,” replies, very em- 
phatically, the small fair dragoon 
major with the fluffy whiskers— 
“no, indeed,” repeats he in his thin 
pipy voice; “you must. be mis- 
taken, for I have been positively 
assured that the 69th Regiment is 
the one ‘destined; and I assure 
you,” he continues, in_a slightly 
piqued tone, as the bald captain 
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makes a gesture of incredulity, “I 
have very good authorities for this 
assertion, although I am not at 
liberty to mention my source.” 

“That is precisely the case with 
me,” answers the captain, with a 
solemn shake of the head,—and 
both these worthies hereupon drop 
the subject and relapse into silence ; 
while each, from the expression of 
concentrated mystery on his face, 
tries to give the other the impres- 
sion that he has got his informa- 
tion first-hand from the Minister of 
War at least, if not from his Ma- 
jesty himself. 

“And so old Tortenfish is going 
to make a fool of himself in his old 
days, and marry little Fraulein 
Korn, who has nothing but her 
pretty face (she certainiy is con- 
foundedly pretty),” the blasé young 
man is remarking. 

“What fools our elders are !” 
says some one else complacently ; 
“to let one’s self be caught in that 
manner! Nothing short of a title 
and three hundred thousand florins 
would induce me to sell my liberty.” 

“Then I fancy you will have to 
pass your life in single blessedness,” 
suggests another. 

“ Well, I rather think so myself ; 
and to tell the truth, I have no great 
opinion of matrimony, and I think 
that wives are apt to turn out fail- 
ures.” 

“JT killed twenty-seven of them 
last year,” comes, in a mournful 
tone, from the Lancer colonel: “ it 
was a heavy blow, and has been 
difficult to recover from.” 

“Ts the old savage a Turk in 
disguise, do you think, Arnold?” 
whispered the younger of the two 
brothers, whose name was Otto. 

The next minute, however, cleared 
the gallant colonel’s character, as in 
the course of conversation the words 
“‘ glanders,” “expense of burning,” 
“saddlery,” &c., explain the nature 
of his bereavement. From this de- 
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pressing subject, the colonel goes on 
to expatiate upon the various mis- 
eries of military men’s lives in gen- 
eral, and of cavalry colonels in par- 
ticular, winding up by assuring bis 
audience that had he a sixpence to 
bless himself with, he would cut 
the whole concern. 

‘Upon my word, Arnold, the old 
fellow is not wrong there,” says 
Otto, laying aside his cigar; “ and 
if my expedition turns out success- 
ful, I shall look sharp about turn- 
ing my back on the military career, 
and leave my country to defend 
itself as best it can without my 
valuable assistance.” 

“ But, Otto, not longer than two 
years ago you would not let your- 
self be persuaded to exchange the 
life of a soldier for another.” 

“But that was quite another 
thing,” returns Otto hastily, with 
some visible confusion, ‘Of course 
I have got no taste for vegetating 
in that humdrum manner in the 
country ; besides, you know that I 
have not got your practical nature, 
and should never have managed to 
make the ends meet in the wonder- 
ful way you do, My leaving my 
career at that time would have been 
a useless sacrifice. But you would 
surely not expect a man with half a 
million in his pocket to go on wear- 
ing out his energies in the ungrateful 
task of pounding recruits and horses 
into shape, and not being able to 
take the slightest liberty with his 
time without getting into hot wa- 
ter? Surely you agree with me?” 

“Oh yes, I agree. But first 
make sure of your half-million.” 

“Don’t croak; I am in high 
spirits,” says the other, unrepressed., 
“ My—lI mean our prospects are in 
a brilliant state. An old lady liv- 
ing in the middle of prairies, with 
several millions—what is more nat- 
ural than that she should give some 
of her superfluous cash to her pro- 
mising nephews ?” 
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Arnold suggested that the old 
lady was not a fixture in the prai- 
ries, and might take herself and her 
riches somewhere else; “and be- 
sides,” he added, “she may prefer 
keeping them to herself.” 

“Oh, trast me for that; she 


‘would need to be made of flint if 


she does not soften in face of all 
the tender reminiscences I come 
armed with—letters and rose-leaves 
and locks of hair.” 

“What is that about locks of 
hair?” exclaimed a cheerful voice 
close at hand. 

Arnold gave Otto a warning 
look, and in the next moment they 
were greeting two fellow-officers of 
Otto’s who had come to Vienna 
for their Easter °Feiertdge. 

A dark flush crossed Otto’s face 
as he rose to welcome his captain 
and the young lieutenant. That 
the meeting was not an altogether 
pleasant one could be gathered from 
the studious civility with which he 
made room at the table for his 
senior officer, while greeting Lieu- 
tenant Langenfeld with the careless 
intimacy usual among good com- 
rades. 

Lieutenant Langenfeld does not 
need much description—he was one 
of the regular types of his class: 
every one acquainted with Austrian 
cavalry officers as they used to be, 
will know what I mean. Over 
the middle height, rather slender, 
and fairly good-looking; a dash of 
dandyism in his appearance; and 
in his walk that indescribable some- 
thing which is elegantly termed 
‘cavalry limp.” Besides these gen- 
eral characteristics, Lieutenant Lan- 
genfeld had some peculiar to him- 
self, Providence had not overbur- 
dened him with brains, but had in 
return furnished him with an inex- 
haustible fund of high spirits. In- 
deed there had only been one occa- 
sion, his ,comrades declared, on 
which he had been seen in a de- 
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pressed state of mind: this was 
when a duel, in which he was to 
have been engaged, was nipped in 
» the bud by his opponent apologis- 
ing at the last moment. 

“Rather hard lines,” he was 


heard to exclaim despondently to 


a sympathising listener, “having 
one’s fun cut up in this way. Why, 
I have not had a duel for a year, 
not since Kraputchek trod on my 
terrier’s tail; have been thinking 
of nothing else since yesterday ; 
and now the wretch must needs 
apologise. Enough to make a man 
hang himself !” * 

It was said, however, that two 
days after, he found consolation by 
getting into some scrape in com- 
pany with his late adversary—the 
two having sworn eternal friend- 
ship. 

“Now for the locks of hair!” 
exclaimed the lieutenant cheerfully, 
as he took a place at the table. “Is 
it a flaxen curl of the fair Halkas 
which you are taking as a talisman 
on your journey ?” 

“No, not that,” replied Otto, 
glancing sharply at the captain, 
who, leaning back in his chair, was 
regarding him with inquisitive 
amusement. “I had not the hon- 
our of taking leave of the Countess; 
my departure was so sudden, and I 
had so much to do before starting, 
and—the roads were in such a bad 
state,” continued Otto, blundering 
on, and forgetting in his confusion 
that this enumeration of excellent 
reasons was only weakening the 
effect he wished to produce. 

“ All right, my dear fellow,” said 
the captain, with a short laugh, 
drawling his words out impercepti- 
bly. He had not removed his eyes 
from Otto’s face while the other 
was stammering his disconnected 
explanation. “You need not give 
yourself so much trouble to explain 
what is quite natural, I found the 
roads perfectly passable a fortnight 
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ago when I called there, and the 
Countess was in wonderful looks; 
but I think you were quite right in 
going off without any special adieux ; 
—quite right,” he repeated, at last 
withdrawing his eyes from Otto, 
and casting a seemingly careless 
glance into the mirror opposite, 
where his own half-reclining figure 
stood out as the principal object in 
the foreground, Tall, broad, and 
black-haired, he did not make a bad 
picture in the glass. A fine man, 
a very fine man, almost too fine a 
man for a very refined taste. Nei- 
ther colouring nor material had been 
spared in his construction; there 
was enough and over of both. No 
one, after a passing glance, could 
have entertained a doubt that this 
was a man well todo in the world 
—a man who had seldom been de- 
nied the gratification of a desire— 
a man who never could have been 
hungry in his life, and who looked as 
if he never would be hungry. He, 
walked, ate, and slept in an essen- 
tially well-to-do, rich manner, never 
for a moment forgetting that he was 
rich, and never letting any one else 
forget it. 

Looking at the. two reflections 
near each other in the glass, that of 
Otto appeared almost pale and weak 
beside the captain; and yet no 
woman in her senses would hesitate 
for a moment between the two— 
for while that high-bred profile and 
intense blue eyes could hardly fail 
to captivate any woman’s imagina- 
tion, the coarser beauty of the other 
appealed only to the senses. Beau- 
tiful he was, but not a type of 
manly beauty. You could not call 
him more than a beautiful animal. 

“Ha!” said Captain Kreislich, 
turning from the glass with a slight 
movement of interest; for beside 
the reflection of his own features 
he had caught sight of Otto’s face 
darkened with the rage which his 
last words had awakened. 
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“What do you mean?” Otto 
began, making a movement as if to 
rise to his feet, his voice shaking 
with ill-suppressed fury. 

“ Nonsense, Otto!” interrupted 
Arnold quickly, giving his brother 
a glance which did not fail in its 
effect ; for Otto, with an evident 
effort, leant back and was silent. 

“Nonsense!” echoed Langen- 
feld, bursting into the conversation. 
“Of course, Bodenbach, if you 
choose to go off rushing to such 
an unheard-of place as Mexico, 
without the usual ceremonies of 
leave-taking, and without any ex- 
planations, people will explain for 
themselves; and you have only 
yourself to thank if the explana- 
tions are wrong.” 

“ And pray, what sort of motives 
have people been kind enough to 
invent for me ?” 

“Oh, all sorts of things; you 
know the usual Jews and debts and 
difficulties. Of course,” he went 
on, seeing a cloud on Otto’s face, 
“T flatly contradicted this report, 
and invariably declared that you 
were going to Mexico to take pos- 
session of an immense fortune, 
although some inquiring spirits 
suggested that in this case Arnold, 
being unfettered by military duties, 
would be the most likely man for 
the expedition.” 

Langenfeld watched the effect of 
these words on his comrade, for he 
was indeed dying with curiosity as 
to the object of this voyage; and 
had the others not been present, it 
is probable he would have taxed 
his friend point-blank with the 
question. He was puzzled now. 
Otto certainly had winced at the 
beginning of the conversation ; but 
again, at reférence to the fortune, 
he had cast a glance that looked 
very like triumph at the captain 
opposite. 3 

he captain was sitting up in his 
chair now with evidences of interest 
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in his face, The conversation was 
promising some excitement. He 
drew a little nearer to the table, 
and when he spoke this time he ° 
did not drawl. 

“Mexico! ah yes, Mexico is a 


slong way off; not a country I 


sbould care to visit myself. Do 
you intend remaining there ?” 

“T daresay you would like it if 
I did,” muttered Otto between his 
teeth ; but aloud he only said, “I 
don’t know what my plans will be 
—they are not settled yet.” 

“Perhaps you mean to go into 
the Mexican army,” put in Langen- 
feld. “Wouldn’t I like to be in 
your place! Lots of big game to 
kill: buffaloes, and crocodiles, and 
brigands, and so on in charming 
variety. Surely you will not be 
fool enough to return to riding- 
schools and recruits after that !” 

Arnold here interrupted. “ We 
are not at liberty to satisfy your 
curiosity. You are quite right, 
however, in contradicting any re- 
port of my brother being obliged 
to leave Austria. It is merely a 
family matter: he is going by his 
own choice, and will, I trust, soon 
be back again.” 

Langenfeld, who was rather in awe 
of Arnold, immediately changed the 
subject. 

“By the by, Bodenbach,” he 
said, presently, “are you really 
going to take that entertaining 
creature Piotr with you? He is 
the very Jast article I should dream 
of dragging to Mexico, Why, you 
will have to publish a volume of 
anecdotes on your return.” 

“Yes, Piotr is going,” said Ar- 
nold; “not that he will be very 
useful, but at any rate he will do 
for companionship.” 

“ Perhaps,” suggested Langen- 
feld, with a grin, “we shall, a 
few months hence, be surprised by 
seeing Piotr walking in on one leg, 
and incoherently breaking to us the 
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pleasant news that he has lost the 
urn containing his master’s remains 
en route ; you, Bodenbach, having 
managed to get yourself scalped by 
the Red Indians for the sake of the 
nuggets with which you were laden. 


Oho! I am getting on'to forbidden , 


ground again: let us talk of some- 
thing else. Let me see ; what is 
a safe subject?” with a desperate 
glance round the room, 

“The weather,” suggested Ar- 
nold, decidedly; “tell us what 
it was like in Poland.” 

“The weather! that’s just it; a 
capital subject. You ought to be 
surprised to see me here alive; I 
don’t yet understand how I escap- 
ed being drowned in the mud. 
And the expense of the thing too! 
I ruined my best uniform-coat the 
last time I rode out to Snyhin- 
ice, and I have been petitioning 
the captain to buy stilts for the 
squadron; but he won’t listen to 
reason.” 

“ Wouldn’t the stilts come more 
expensive in the end?” asked Ar- 
nold. 

“Not near as expensive as the 
quantity of boots they destroy ; 
but 2 propos de bottes,” exclaimed 
he, breaking off with a sudden re- 
collection and turning to Otto, 
“have you been to the Wieden to 
see ‘Drei Paar Schuhe’? Not!” 
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he went on excitedly, as Otto shook 
his head. “Surely, my dear fellow, 
you do not contemplate leaving 

urope without repairing that de- 
ficiency? and I must absolutely 
drag you there to-night. It will 
be the fourth time I hear it, and I 
assure you Geistinger excels herself. 
Of course Arnold will not leave us 
in the lurch.” 

“T have just taken a box for this 
evening,” interposed Captain Kreis- 
lich, relapsing into his habitual 
drawl, and turning more especially 
to Otto with an air of patronage 
which called back the frown on his 
face, “If any of you choose to 
avail yourself of it——” but his 
phrase was cut short. 

“ You are very kind,” interrupted 
Otto, “ but I never go into a box 
when I can help it; I should be 
sorry to trouble you: I infinitely 
prefer the pit. Langenfeld, I am 
with you.” 

“Just as you please,” returned 
the captain. And as the little 
circle was broken up and the men 
rose to go their different ways, a 
bystander would needs have been 
blind not to see that those two, 
who parted so civilly and seeming- 
ly so coolly, were deadly ‘enemies, 
and that the glance with which 
they measured each other was a 
glance of hatred, 


CHAPTER II.—A FAMILY TREE. 


**Said Gama: ‘ We remember love ourselves 


In our sweet youth,’’ 


Paragraph reprinted from a Mexi- 
can paper :— 


“ The rich Mr, Maximilian Boden, 
who died lately in the neighbour- 
hood of the town of G , at the 
age of seventy-four, is, it is under- 
stood, really called Bodenbach, and 
is nearly related to, the baronial 
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family of that name in Austria. 
This gentleman had curtailed his 
name in the aforesaid fashion, pre- 
vious to the making of his large 
fortune, amounting to several mill- 
ions, which he has bequeathed to 
his only daughter, Miss Olivia 
Boden, or rather Baroness Olivia 
Bodenbach.” 


~ 
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Not being fond of needless mys- 
teries, I will now explain the con- 
nection of this paragraph with my 
story, as well as whatever may 
require elucidation in the foregoing 
chapter. 

Baron Walther Bodenbach, father 
of Arnold and Otto, was a gentle- 
man of good old German family, 
though of much dilapidated fortunes. 
His ancestors had been possessed of 
considerable property; but thanks 
to gambling and bad management, 
this had dwindled down by degrees. 
The grandfather of the present pro- 

rietor, old Baron Arnold Boden- 

ach, had still further hastened the 
downfall of his estate, by departing 
from the hitherto prevalent rule in 
the family, of leaving the property 
to the eldest, and by dividing it be- 
tween his two sons, Felix and Max 
—the former of whom was the father 
of the present Baron Walther. 

The younger one, Max, handsome 
and dissipated, had made short 
work of the paternal acres, He 
had married when a very young 
man; his wife died after four years ; 
and by the time he got his portion 
he was already deeply in debt. For 
some years he struggled on; but 
day by day saw his patrimony slip- 
ping from him, until finally, in 
1838, he found himself obliged to 
make a rapid retreat into another 
hemisphere, leaving a considerable 
amount of unpaid debts behind 
him. His elder brother Felix had 
a son, Walther (born 1814), and 
he himself a daughter, Olivia, five 
years younger than her cousin; and 
for some time the notion had been 
entertained of reuniting the family 
property in their persons, The 
young people themselves had taken 
very kindly to this notion, and 
some tender passages had passed 
between them. It was therefore a 
great blow to them, when one day 
Felix, having discovered the state 
of his brother’s affairs, peremptorily 
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ordered his son to think no more of 
the match. Walther, although very 
much ‘attached to the fair Olivia, 
was of a weak, yielding disposition, 
and allowed himself to be persuaded 
that his duty to the Bodenbach 
name dematided that he should re- 
trieve their fortunes by a wealthy 
marriage, instead of uniting himself 
to the daughter of his spendthrift 
uncle. 

The brothers parted, therefore, 
with some coolness, as Max would 
have preferred pursuing his new for- 
tunes unencumbered by his daugh- 
ter, whom he would have gladly 
made over to bis nephew. Felix 
was obdurate in opposing this: but 
this did not prevent him from sat- 
isfying to the best of his power 
his brother’s creditors ; he would suf- 
fer no stain to rest on the family 
name. 

Max was soon lost sight of by 
his relations, and in 1844 a vague 
report of his death had reached 
Europe. 

Walther, according to his father’s 
wishes, married in 1842 the daugh- 
ter of a rich banker. 

It was not without a pang that 
Felix had consented and even urged 
his son to this marriage; for hither- 
to the Bodenbachs had prided them- 
selves much on their purity of blood, 
and there had been no instance of 
any one of them taking a bourgeoise 
wife. 

A word here about the difference 
in the system of nobility in Eng- 
land and in Germany. In England 
the line of demarcation as to the un- 
titled aristocracy is often puzzling. 
Unless you have the family tree of 
every individual you meet at your 
fingers’ ends, you have no g¢direct 
means of ascertaining whether, for 
instance, a Mr. Campbell whom you 
come across is the great-grandson 
of a blacksmith or of the Duke of 
Argyll. Our system of gradual 
descent always seems to me like 
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weaning from the title by degrees, as 
if the shock of coming down all at 
once to plain Mr, might be too 
much for ducal constitutions. 
Again, in England you talk about 
the aristocracy and the gentry, thus 
putting the untitled ‘gentry on a 
lower level, though they may have 
just as good blood in their veins. 
In Germany this is all different ; 
you have only to look at a man’s 
calling-card in order to know what 
he is, and no mistake is possible, 
Either he has a title or the prefix of 
von attached to his name, and then 
he is adelig (of noble birth); or he 
has not, and in that case he belongs 
to the Biirger or bourgeois class, 
Nowadays nobility,- like every- 
thing else, has got cheap. Any- 
body, for instance, having served 
for thirty years in the Austrian 
army, can buy his von for a round 
sum of money. Many do not do 
this, of course, preferring the money 
to the von; and so it comes that 
they can go about boasting that it 
was not worth their while to pick 
up the crown with five points,* 
which might have been theirs for 
the stooping (aud the money). 
Rich bankers also, and rich men 
in general, are often invested with 
the rank of nobility: but this bank- 
er in particular, Baron Walther’s 
father-in-law, had not been raised 
from his original class; and thus, 
in order to retrieve the family for- 
tunes, Walther was the first Boden- 
bach who married beneath himself. 
But even a banker for a father- 
in-law is not always a safeguard 
against poverty; it did not prove 
so, at any rate, in this*case. The 
bank failed, and Baroness Boden- 
bach’s fortune perished with the 
rest. So, by the time his sons were 
grown up, Walther was a very poor 
man indeed, possessing only a small 
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estate of the name of Stcinbihl, 
together with a farm in Styria, and 
barely sufficient means to keep this 
up with tolerable comfort, Baron- 
ess Bodenbach had died of consump- 
tion when her youngest child, Ga- 
brielle, was two years old. 

In 1870, two years before this 
story opens, Baron Walther’s health 
was so evidently failing, that it be- 
came clear he could no longer man- 
age even the, small property by 
himself, and required the help of 
one of his sons. Both of these 
were in the Austrian army, serv- 
ing in cavalry regiments. His first 
thought had been to withdraw his 
younger son from the service: Otto 
was by no means a very hard-work- 
ing soldier; while Arnold, having 
just attained his captaincy, after 
a brilliantly sustained examination, 
seemed on the way to make a ca- 
reer, which the father was unwilling 
to disturb. However, le pére pro- 
pose et le fils dispose, as is too often 
in these days. When the proposi- 
tion was laid before Otto, he chose 
to consider himself ill-used, and 
could not be persuaded to meet his 
father’s wishes. From the way in 
which he resented the idea, one 
would have supposed that in him 
slumbered the spirit of a Napoleon, 
destined one day to save his coun- 
try, and that it would have been a 
positive injury to the nation to 
withdraw him from the martial 
ranks. Not that Otto was passion- 
ately attached to the military career, 
the hardships and deprivations of 
which, in bis mind, greatly .out- 
weighed the glory ; but he foresaw 
that the change would in no way 
bring him advantage, and would be 
less congenial to his tastes than even 
his present occupation, But Otto 
did not intend to pass his life this 
way ; his great scheme was to marry 





* The lowest order of nobility in Germany and Austria have in their arms a 
crown with five points ; a baron has seven, and a count nine points. 
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richly, and then throw off his mili- 
tary fetters and live at his case. 
He would have no fortune of bis 
own; but with his share of good 
looks, the fulfilment of his hopes 
did not seem unlikely. 

Otto proving intractable, then, 
Arnold had to throw up, for a time 
at least, his profession. He left 
the army, keeping only his title of 
captain, and the right to re-enter 
at any future period or in case of 
war, 

Such was the state of things in 
the autumn of 1871, when ohe day, 
as Baron Walther was breakfasting 
with his daughter Gabrielle, Arnold, 
who had ridden over to the neigh- 
bouring town early that morning, 
entered in a rather more excited 
manner than was his wont. 

“Good morning, father. 
are you, Gabrielle ?” 

“What is the news?” inquired 
the old man; “you look as if 
something particular had occurred.” 

“Here is something that will 
make you stare,” said Arnold, draw- 
ing a newspaper from his pocket 
and unfolding it. He pointed to 
the paragraph which has been 
quoted at the beginning of this 
chapter. The paper was an obscure 
local one, and the paragraph in 
question was reprinted from a Mexi- 
ean journal, 

“What do you make of it? 
Surely it can be no other than your 
uncle Max? the age tallies exactly.” 

Apparently the old Baron could 
not make much of it: he got 
flurried, and stared at the paper in 
bewilderment—his_ mind utterly 
confused by this new idea being 
suddenly brought before him. 

“Do not speak so quick, Arnold. 
Dear me! surely uncle Max is not 
dead again? Why, then, he must 
be alive, after all. Let me see—no; 
can’t you help me to understand it 
all ?” 

Gabrielle, who had only under- 
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stood that somebody was dead, here 
began tocry, according to her in- 
variable habit, when anything out 
of the common occurred. 

“Don’t be silly, Gabrielle; there 
is nothing to cry about,” said 
Arnold, impatiently. Then to his 
father: “I don’t think it is very 
difficult to understand; uncle Max 
is dead, guite dead,” he added, em- 
phatically; “but he only died a 
few months ago, instead of thirty 
years ago, as we have always sup- 
posed on very insufficient grounds ; 
and he has left all his money to his 
daughter.” 

“ But he never had any money. 
I don’t think it can be him, after 
all. Are you certain it is him, 
Arnold ?” 

“No, Iam not certain, of course 
—it is only a conjecture; but it 
seems to me not unlikely. Uncle 
Max would not be the first person, 
besides, who has made a fortune for 
himself; although I have no doubt 
the reports are exaggerated.” 

“So he has made a fortune, then; 
and you say he has left it to his 
daughter ?” 

“The paper says so, at least. 
You must remember her, of course. 
How old can she be now, I won- 
der?” 

“Dear me! Why, that is Livia. 
Of course, of course. Much about 
Gabrielle’s age, I should think. 
Not exactly that either,” he added, 
mournfully; “for that was thirty- 
two years ago, and I suppose she 
has got older.” 

“T suppose so,” said Arnold, 
drily. 

“And she has remained unmar- 
ried. I wonder why, and whether 
she ever thinks of old times. So 
she is rich too,” the old man went 
on, having finally mastered the 
subject. 

“ Who is rich?” asked Gabrielle, 
drying her tears. “I don’t under- 
stand what it is all about.” 
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“The daughter of grandpapa’s 
brother Max,” began Arnold, but 
his father interrupted him. 

“No, no, that is not the way. 
You will never make her under- 
stand. I will make it out on paper 
for her.” 

“There is nothing to make out 
that I can see; the matter is as 
simple as possible.” 

The old Baron, however, was 
persistent; and as Gabrielle had 
certainly not understood her bro- 
ther’s explanation, Baron Walther 
got a large sheet of paper, on which 
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he made out the thing for his own 
satisfaction, as well as for his 
daughter’s enlightenment. 

“How far back shall I go, Ar- 
nold? I think, to make it quite 
clear, it would be best to begin 
with my grandfather’s great-grand- 
father, who was born in 1660.” 

“For heayen’s sake, no, father! 
If you will make out this family 
tree, better begin with your grand- 
father; the estate was never divided 
till then.” 

Here is the result of the Baron’s 
work :— 








| 
FELIX, 
born 1789 ; married 1813 ; 
died 1844. 





WALTHER, 


Max, 
born 1797 ; married 1818 
(to ANNA, COUNTESS LEERODT); 
died sg 


OLIVIA, 





born 1814; married 1842 born 1819. 
(to GABRIELLE HOFFMANN). 
e | 
| 
ARNOLD, OTTO, GABRIELLE, 
born 1845. born 1846. born 1856. 





For the next few days nothing 
was talked of but this wonderful 
news. It was viewed in every 
possible light, and worn almost 
threadbare with constant discussion. 
The Baron employed himself in 
hunting up from drawers and boxes 
a miscellaneous collection of objects, 
which had once been the property 
of his fair cousin Olivia,—a white 
kid glove; a packet of dead rose- 
leaves; a roll of music (old songs 
of hers) ; and, finally, a chalk-sketch, 
very much out of drawing, repre- 
senting a young lady, very mach 
out of date, with a wasp-like waist, 
smooth bands of hair that shone 
like a mirror, a pair of black arched 
eyebrows, and a self-satisfied simper 
on her face. These several treas- 














ures he displayed to his son, and 
assured him, at great length, that 
he had never known a moment’s 
peace or happiness since he parted 
from his cousin, Arnold thought 
to himself that his father seemed to 
have got on wonderfully well with- 
out peace or happiness; but he 
humoured the old man’s fancies, 
and tried to listen to his long- 
winded stories, 

In the meantime, however, his 
own thoughts were taking a more 
practical turn. This strange piece 
of news, which had come to them 
in a roundabout way through the 
papers, might, of course, prove to 

without foundation; but there 
were as many possibilities in its 
favour as against it: at any rate, it 
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was a chance not to be lost, and cer- 
tainly it was worth while sounding. 

This uncle of theirs, who, as it 
now seemed, had died rich, had 
been under considerable obligations 
to their grandfather, who had im- 

overished himself by bis generosity. 
t was therefore not improbable that 
his daughter, being wealthy and 
unmarried, and having perhaps also 
some tender recollections of her 
cousin Walther, might be disposed 
to make up for these losses, The 
sum lent was in itself not a large 
one, but in their position a great 
object; and Arnold felt it to be 
his duty not to let this unlooked- 
for chance escape. He proposed to 
his father to write at once to Olivia, 
and honestly lay the state of the 
ease before her. There were no 
means, of course, of proving the 
debt legally; but it was to be sup- 
posed that she would naturally be 
willing to pay it without any such 
proofs. But here Arnold met with 
an unlooked-for obstacle in his 
father’s exaggerated sense of deli- 
eacy. Nothing on earth would 
induce the Baron to write such a 
letter to his cousin. 

“Tt would never do, Arnold,” he 
exclaimed one day when his son 
was pressing him hard on this 
point—* it would really never do, 
Just consider the delicate position 
I am in towards her! Any young 
girl in her place would feel hurt at 
being asked for money by one who 
once aspired to her hand.” 

“ But, father, it would surely be 
madness to let this false delicacy 
interfere with your asking for what, 
after all, is your right. Think over 
it; there are three of us to be pro- 
vided for. Otto and I can manage 
for ourselves; but Gabrielle !” 

“Yes, to be sure; poor little 
Gabrielle,” answered the father; 
“but then just fancy, for instance, 
if any fellow who had wanted to 
marry Gabrielle twenty years ago 


were to write her a begging letter 
pow! How dreadful it would be! 
What would the poor child do ?” 

“ Begin to cry, of course,” un- 
hesitatingly replied Arnold, “if 
such a curious event were to occur; 
but then everybody does not go in 
for tears as plentifully as she does. 
Let us hope that my aunt Olivia 
has more strength of mind.” 

“Of course she has. Olivia is 
very brave—yes, very brave indeed 
for a girl; and when you consider 
that she is only eighteen. I re- 
member 

“ But I don’t consider her to be 
only eighteen,” almost shouted Ar- 
nold into his father’s ear; “she is 
fifty-two if she is a day.” 

“Yes, yes, to be sure; I was 
only forgetting. Isee now. What 
a pity, to be sure! But I wish, 
Arnold, you would not speak so 
loud—it confuses one so,” 

After having, with immense diffi- 
culty, wrung an unwilling consent 
from his father, Arnold sat down 
and penned the following epistle :— 


“My pear Aunt” (I suppose I 
must address her as aunt; it would 
hardly do to begin cousining an old 
lady),—“I hope I am not presum- 
ing too much upon the interest 
which, I trust, you still feel for 
your only remaining relations, in 
addressing you thus, My signa- 
ture will convey no recollection to 
your mind, as I was not born till 
eight years after you had left this 
country; and as you have probably 
never heard of my existence, I must 
introduce myself to you as Arnold 
Bodenbach, your nephew, or, more 
properly speaking, first cousin once 
removed, eldest son of Baron Wal- 
ther Bodenbach, whose name you 
surely will not have forgotten. It 
was only last week, through a 
chance, that we became acquainted 
with the fact that our father’s uncle, 
Maximilian, whom we had believed 
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dead since 1844, had lived till 
within the last six months, and 
had died possessed of considerable 
fortune. It is many years now 
since these two branches of the 
family have been estranged and 
lost sight of each other; but there 
is no reason why this should con- 
tinue, and I venture to hope that 
you are as ready as we are to renew 
our connection, 

“T will not beat about the bush, 
nor pretend that my motive in ad- 
dressing you is other than an in- 
terested one, You, who of course 
remember the unfortunate circum- 
stances attending on your departure 
from Europe, thirty-two years ago, 
may perhaps have heard that my 
grandfather, wishing to screen the 
family name, advanced the sum of 
five thousand florins, all he could 
afford, to satisfy the most press- 
ing amongst his brother’s creditors, 
Neither his son nor his grandchil- 
dren have ever repented this step, 
having always regarded it as a mat- 
ter of course, which admitted of no 
choice, and that in a question of 
this kind, between money and the 
honour of a family name, the former 
must be unhesitatingly sacrificed. 
The idea that either your father or 
his descendants might ever be able 
to repay the sum alluded to, had 
never entered into our calculations ; 
and | need hardly say that the sub- 
ject would never have been broach- 
ed, on our side at least, had we not 
thus accidentally ascertained that 
you were probably in a position to 
repay, without inconvenience, a sum 
which, though trifling in itself, is, I 
am not ashamed to say, of immense 
importance to us. 

“Since you left Europe, fortune, 
which seems to have favoured you, 
has turned her back on my father. 
It is doubtful whether we shall be 
able to retain the only remnant of 
our family estate, small as it is, 
My brother Otto and I are serving 
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in the Austrian cavalry, and will 
always be able to carve out some 
sort of a future for ourselves. It 
is principally for the sake of my 
father, whose health has long been 
failing, and for that of my sister 
Gabrielle, that Iam obliged to ad- 
dress you on this subject. My 
father was very unwilling that you 
should be importuned about this; 
doubtless the former relations in 
which he stood to you make him 
feel an excess of delicacy about this 
matter. I hope you will agree with 
me that honesty is the best policy 
in these cases, and not resent my 
plain speaking. 

‘“‘If chance or inclination should 
bring you to Europe, you will be- 
lieve, I hope, that we will all be 
ready to welcome you as our near- 
est relative. 

“ Allow me to sign myself your af- 
fectionate though unknown nephew, 

“ ARNOLD von BopEnsacu.” 


“That will never do, Arnold ; it 
is far too dry and stiff,” exclaimed 
the old Baron, after reading the let- 
ter, which his son handed him for 
perusal; “you should have said 
more about affection, and that I 
remember her so handsome; and 
you might have mentioned the 
chalk-drawing. Why, this is a 
mere business letter.” 

“That is exactly what I meant 
it to be,” replied Arnold. “If she 
is a woman of sense, she will not 
think the worse of me because I do 
not feign an affection which I can- 
not possibly feel for an unknown 

erson.” 

So Arnold, deaf to his father’s 
remonstrances, folded and sealed 
his letter, addressing it to Miss 
Boden, alias Baroness Olivia von 
Bodenbach, under cover to the ma- 
gistrate of the town of G ; and 





ordering his horse, he set off to 
register and despatch the writing 
with his own hands, 
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CHAPTER I11.—* UNCLES IN AMERICA,” 


The important news had of course 
been duly communicated to Otto; 
but he did not seem disposed to lay 
much stress upon it, declaring in a 
blasé manner that every one knew 
what “uncles in America” meant, 
For once in a way, however, this 
much-discredited and usually-disbe- 
lieved-in relative proved better than 
his reputation, for in course of time 
the following eagerly-looked-for an- 
swer to Arnold’s letter arrived :— 


“ My pear Nepuew,—How time 
flies, to be sure!” (“Rather a 
flippant beginning,” interpolated 
Arnold, who was reading aloud), 
“Thirty-six years since I left 
Europe! quite an eternity,—it is 
so easy to lose count. My delight 
was great at finding that I have 
two nephews and a niece, dating 
since my departure from Austria. 
I shall only be too delighted to be 
as good and as useful an aunt to 
them as I can. 

“T believe people have talked a 
good deal of rubbish about my for- 
tune, but there is some truth at the 
bottom; for I really have got a 
great deal of money—more than I 
know what to do with. The worst 
is, that I cannot do exactly what I 
like with it. 

“ But you are not to suppose that 
my father was utterly oblivious of 
his obligations towards his brother. 
Before his death (in July last) he 
desired me to make inquiries about 
his brother’s descendants, and laid 
me under the obligation of repaying 
the sum which, he bad reason to 
suppose, had been advanced by his 
brother. 

“ The bulk of his fortune he h 
left to me, his only daughter; but 
a certain portion he has disposed of 
otherwise,—but into this I do not 
wish to enter at present. 


“ As to my father’s last wishes, 
you have made my task easier by 
giving me the clue to your exact 
whereabouts, which was amissing, 
I have already taken steps to have 
the sum in question, as well as the 
compound interest, repaid through 
my bankers, 

“ This is all the business part of 
my letter, I think. I hope I have 
expressed myself clearly. 

“T am very anxious to make the 
acquaintance of my nephews and 
niece; could not something be 
managed? At my age, you would 
surely not expect me to cross the 
ocean in order to visit you; but 
you, who are, I hope, strong young 
men, would perhaps manage, at least 
one of you, to come over and pay a 
visit to your poor old aunt. 

“Of course you will understand 
that I could not suffer you on that 
account to incur any expense. If 
you put yourself out to humour the 
whim of an old woman, you must 
at least allow me to do that much. 

“T will not touch upon the pain- 
ful circumstances of my departure 
from Europe ; and I can fully under- 
stand the reasons which kept your 
father silent at present. To me it 
is still more impossible to allude to 
that time. 

“Good-bye now, my dearest 
nephews, not forgetting my niece 
Gabrielle. Please think over my 
plan, and let me hear soon from 
you.—Your affectionate old aunt, 

“ Orivia BopENBACH, 

“ P.S.—I am so glad you are 
both soldiers; I have a passion for 
uniforms, especially cavalry.” 


A joyful family scene followed 
the reading of this letter. 

“There, that is what I call sat- 
isfactory,” said Arnold, laying it 
down with a sigh of relief. Gabri- 
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elle clapped her hands and danced 
about. The old Baron positively 
had tears in his eyes. 

“Give me the letter, Arnold. 
Are you sure there are no more 


messages in it? She surely might 


have said more about old times.” 

“ Well, father, you could hardly 
expect her to begin about that her- 
self,” said his son, laughing, “es- 
pecially as you had shirked writing 
to her.” 

“Yes, yes; that is true. I must 
write now. But let me see the let- 
ter.” Then, as his son handed it to 
him, “ Dear me! I shouldn’t have 
recognised her handwriting. Isup- 
pose she has got out of the habit of 
writing in Mexico.” 

“The only objection I see to the 
whole business,” said Arnold, “ is, 
that it seems too good to be true; 
it has all gone as smoothly as a 
fairy tale. I hope there is not a 
screw loose somewhere; although, 
again, I don’t see how that can well 
be. Is it not rather odd, by the 
by, that an old lady of her age 
should be so enthusiastic about 
cavalry officers ?” 

“Not at all, not at all, I assure 
you. Dear Olivia always was so af- 
fectionate. Of course she is think- 
ing of the time when she saw me 
as a dragoon.” 

The old man was now as eager 
as he had before been unwilling to 
write, and spent the whole forenoon 
in covering numberless sheets of 
paper with beginnings, so that by 
dinner-time the paper-basket was 
heaped with these unsuccessful at- 
tempts. By‘ evening, however, he 
had succeeded in producing the fol- 
lowing composition :— 


“My DEARLY-BELOVED CovsIN 
Oxtv1a,—I can no longer resist the 
impulse of my heart, which forces 
me to address these words to vou. 
Believe me, it was not coldness 
which kept me silent before; but 
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how could I tell whether your heart 
had been as constant in its affec- 
tion as mine has been, or whether, 
perhaps, some newer image had not 
replaced the dream of your youth? 
But no! How could I for a mo- 
ment do my Olivia such injustice ! 

“In your declining to allude to 
the past, I have the best proof that 
your feelings are unchanged. Of 
course you could not discuss this 
delicate subject with a third per- 
son; in this I only recognise your 
usual tact. 

“TI need not tell you that life, 
since your departure, has been to 
me but a dreary blank. Fate has 
been very cruel to us; and never 
can I forget that you ought to have 
been the mother of my children, 

“ Nevertheless, I entreat you, in 
memory of old times, to regard 
them with maternal affection. It 
is just like your kindness, wanting 
to see your nephews, I wonder 
whether you will trace any resem- 
blance to their unfortunate father? 
I am sure I would not find you 
changed since we last parted” (he 
was going to have said, “that my 
sons will not find you changed,” 
but corrected this in time), “ could I 
have the happiness to see you now. 

“TI cannot let both my sons 
leave me at once; so I shall send 
my eldest, Arnold, who is at pres- 
ent free from military duties. Otto 
will perhaps, at some future period, 
have the pleasure of being intro- 
duced to his aunt, 

“He might start in April; but 
we will wait to sce whether this 


- time suits you. 


“So, dearest Olivia, I will end 
these lines here; my hand is shak- 
ing sc, that I cannot trust myself 
further.—Believe me to be, ever 
your most truly faithful and loving 
cousin, 

“ WaLTHER von BopEnsBacu. 

“P.S—Do you remember the 
25th of June, 1837 ?” 
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To this Arnold added a few lines 
thanking his aunt for the speedy 
remittance of the five thousand 
florins, and expressing his pleasure 
at the prospect of his visit to 
Mexico. 

And in truth Arnold was really 
looking forward to this unexpected 
change in his monotonous life. He 
always had had a longing for travel, 
without the opportunity, or even 
the prospect, of gratifying this taste. 
Lately, too, he had been working 
pretty hard, his father not being 
able to afford an overseer. His de- 
eee was fixed for April, that 
eing the time when he could best 
be spared ; and he only waited for 
his aunt’s final answer before com- 
pleting his preparations. But his 
pleasant anticipations were not des- 
tined to be realised. 

Otto had naturally been kept aw 
’ fait of the Mexican correspondence, 
Since his first disparaging remarks, 
he had passed over the subject 
in contemptuous silence. Arnold, 
therefore, was not a little surprised, 
one day towards the end of Feb- 
ruary, on receiving the fo!lowing 
telegram from his brother :— 


“Must see you about plans, Im- 
plore you to take no steps about 
Mexico till then. Shall arrive on 
Tuesday. Orro.” 


“Now, Otto, what is this all 
about? Your telegram nearly 
frightened my father into a fit. I 
had the greatest difficulty in pacify- 
ing him. He would insist that you 
were coming home because you were 
dangerously ill, Would not a letter 
have done as well?” 

It was Tuesday, and the two 
brothers were driving in the dog- 
cart from the station towards home. 

“ Well, the fact ‘is,” began Otto, 
plunging headlong into the subject, 


but nevertheless looking rather em- 
barrassed, “I am in a dreadful fix, 
and you are the only person who 
can help me out of it.” 

Arnold did not look much aston- 
ished at this beginning. 

“T half expected something of 
this sort, Otto; but I don’t see 
how I in particular should be able 
to help you out of any fix. Come, 
let’s hear—out with it.” 

“Promise me first that you will 
never breathe a word to my father 


about it.” 


“T suppose it is imprudent, but 
I promise.” 

“Now,” said Otto, “I suppose I 
had better go at it at once; 1 must 
get it over before I reach home. 
The long and the short of it is that 
I am in debt, and tolerably much 
so too.” 

The elder brother did not answer 
at once, and his expression remained 
unchanged. 

“What is the amount, Otto? 
Better make a clean breast of it at 
once.” 

“Oh, up to my ears, and over 
them too.” 

“Well, but that is not very ex- 
plicit. Cannot you tell me some- 
thing clearer ?” 

“If you must know it, between 
two and three thousand florins,” 
replied Otto, ruefully; “rather 
nearer the three, in fact.” 

Here Arnold’s expression did 
change; he gave a long whistle, 
and then said— 

“Nearly three thousand florins! 
How have you managed that, Otto? 
If you had been living in Vienna it 
would be more comprehensible ; but 
in that out-of-the-way hole, Rzesz0- 
léw » . 

“It is not my fault,” said Otto, 
doggedly. 

“ Whose fault, then?” with a lit- 
tle impatience. 

“ Whose but that hound’s!” 
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burst out Otto, with a violent 
gesture and a gleam of suppressed 
hatred in his eyes, 

« Kreislich, I suppose you mean,” 
completed Arnold calmly, instantly 
recognising Otto’s captain under that 
opprobrious designation, “Come, 
Otto, be reasonable. You hate the 
man, I know. I don’t care for him 
myself; but as for ascribing all the 
evils of your life to him, that is 
nonsense,” 

“Of course I hate the man,” 
muttered Otto, drawing a deep 
hard breath. “But do you call it 
nonsense entrapping a fellow into 
making ducks and drakes of his 
hardly-earned pay at macao ?” 

“ Entrapping ?” repeated Arnold. 

“Yes, Do you think I could 
stand by quietly while that great 
brute is openly boasting of his for- 
tune—openly complaining that he 
cannot find a second man in the 
regiment who can afford to gamble 
with him, and making covert hits 
at my inability to do so? Yes, 
mine in particular,—it was me he 
aimed at. He is my evil genius; 
he was so, that time five years ago, 
and he is now,—always in my 
path.” 

“ And was that enough to entrap 
you into spending money which you 
actually did not possess?” Ar- 
nold’s tone was singularly dry as 
he spoke. 

“ Oh, it’s all very well for a cold- 
blooded fellow like you to talk, 
I have got into the scrape, and the 
question is how to get out of it. 
Of course I could not sleep a night 
in his debt—I paid him within an 
hour of the Joss, but I had to raise 
the money at fifty per cent from the 
Jews.” . 

“Why did you not tell me 
sooner 2” 

“Oh, I always hoped it would 
come right somehow — Countess 
Halka, for instance; but things 
have got to such a crisis now, that 
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I positively don’t know what to 
do. The old Hebrew (I wish he 
were at the bottom of the Red 
Sea) who advanced me the money, 
has my written word of honour 
that in five months’ time I will 
have it paid; and should I not 
be able to do so, you know what 
that means — court-martial, kicked 
out of the service, and all the rest 
of the delightful process,” he con- 
cluded, grimly. 

Arnold looked very grave. 

“A pity you did not consider 
these pleasant consequences sooner.” 

“Oh, of course; everybody al- 
ways says that afterwards. For 
heaven’s sake, don’t moralise, but 
help me to get out of the scrape !” 

“Well, but what do you want 
me to do? Do you suppose I have 
got three thousand florins in my 

ocket? You know that uncle 
fax’s debt is all gone to pay off 
those mortgages.” 

Otto moved uneasily on his seat, 
and answered his brother’s question 
by another. 

“Tell me, Arnold, are you so 
very much set upon this Mexican 
expedition?” Arnold was. silent 
for a minute; he began to perceive 
the direction his brother’s thoughts 
were taking, 

“T suppose you mean that you 
would like to goin my place; is that 
it, Otto ?” 

“ Well,” answered the other, 
with increasing embarrassment, 
“that is about it; but of course I 
should never dream of going if you 
cared at all about the matter.” 

“T certainly am very anxious to 
go, and have been looking forward 
to it ever since the matter was 
broached; besides, I cannot see 
why this would necessarily better 
your condition, Any money which 
aunt Olivia may be disposed to 
give us, will most likely not be till 
after her death; and if uncle Max 
has left us anything, it will come 
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to you just the same, In any case, 
you know surely that I would do 
my best for you.” 

“Of course I know that; but 
then, you know, it is never the 
same thing. Everybody has not 
got the knack of persuading, and I 
ave often been told that I can 
always manage to get round people.” 

“In plain ‘language, then, you 
do not consider my fascivations 
equal to the task,” laughed the 
elder brother; “eh, Otto ?” 

“T wish you would not always 
interpret my ideas so unpleasantly ; 
but you see, you are rather reserved 
and grave, and all that style of 
thing, and I don’t think old ladies 
like that.” 

“No, nor young ones either,” 
replied Arnold, highly amused, 
‘He was perfectly aware that in 
society his brother always outshone 
him, and never failed to enlist on 
his side the sympathies of the fair 
sex; but this knowledge troubled 
him little. 

Next day Arnold announced brief- 
ly to his father that Otto was go- 
ing in his place to Mexico; and the 

Baron, who was easily satisfied, 
asked no inconvenient questions. 

Immediately after this decision 
Otto’s spirits rose wonderfully ; his 
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thoughts ran without interruption 
on the brilliant future that was to 
be his, when he should return rich 
from Mexico and marry Countess 
Halka. He went back to his regi- 
ment buoyant with ho and 
scarcely able to await the” reply 
which was finally to decide the date 
of his departure. 

Everything went smoothly after 
this; the expected reply came, and 
was as satisfactory as ever reply 
was, 

“T shall be delighted,” wrote 
aunt Olivia, “ to see whichever of my 
nephews chooses to come, and can 
assure him that he will find no 
cause to regret having done so,” 

Further on, in alluding to what 
Baron Walther had said about her- 
self, she wrote: “I was deeply 
touched at what you said in your 
letter about old times. 

“T will do my best to be a 
mother to your children, if they 
will accept me as such, I am look- 
ing forward very eagerly to the visit 
in store for me; it will be a delight- 
ful break in my monotonous life— 
for I always live very | quietly, 
alone with my companion.” 

The letter concluded with many 
affectionate protestations, and all 
the directions necessary, 


CHAPTER 1V.—PIOTR, 


Otto awoke late on the first morn- 
ing of his voyage; the breakfast- 
hour was past, and he sat down to 
a solitary meal in the cabin. He 
had meant to be up in time to see 
the last of land; but before he had 
opened his eyes, the last of land 
had been seen, and the horizon 
was nothing but a mass of glitter- 
ing, dancing green wavelets. 

“Please, Herr Oberlieutenant, I 
have made the tea,” said his ser- 
vant‘ approaching with the teapot. 

“Confoundedly weak it looks!” 


exclaimed Otto, as he poured out a 
little. 

“No, please, Herr Oberlieuten- 
ant, it is not weak, but only the 
cabin is too light; that makes it 
look weak.” 

“Don’t talk rubbish, but go and 
fetch more tea,” 

“Please, Herr Oberlieutenant, 
there isn’t any more; I put it all 
in.” 

“The whole pound-packet I 
brought with me, do you mean, 
you ass?” asked Otto, aghast. 
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“Oh no, please, it was not nearly 
a pound, not even an ounce. It was 
that little parcel in pink paper and 
with a blue ribbon round it.” 

“ Pink paper and a blue ribbon !” 
cried Otto, horrified, rising to his 
feet with a bound and tearing the 
teapot out of Piotr’s ‘hand, which 
made the servant fairly lose his 
balance. 

One or two gentlemen who were 
reading papers at the other end of 
the cabin looked up in surprise. 

“Why, those are the dead rose- 
leaves my father is sending to aunt 
Olivia! What have you done, you 
thundering idiot ?” 

It was too true; Piotr had made 
tea with the rose-leaves, No won- 
der it was weak. 

“Please, Herr Oberlieutenant, I 
thought it didn’t look like tea; but 
you told me to look in your port- 
manteau.” 

“ But I didn’t tell you to put 
the whole contents of my portman- 
teau into the teapot,” growled his 
master. “You have got me into a 
nice scrape, with your stupidity. 
Go and make some proper tea at 
once, and don’t put in my tooth- 
powder or my soap this time, by 
way of variety.” 

Some slight description of Piotr 
may here not be amiss. He was 
Otto’s Polish soldier-servant, or, 
more properly speaking, unsoldier- 
servant, having been appointed to 
the post of his Bursch or valet 
when a raw recruit. Otto had 
formerly served in a Polish lancer 
regiment, and when transferred to 
the hussars, had imported this valu- 
able domestic, whom he had got 
used to, in spite of his peculiarities. 
That Piotr had never served, was 
evident to the most casual observer, 
so completely was his way of bal- 
ancing himself from one leg to the 
other, as well as the ingenious ob- 
jections he was fond of raising to 
every order, at variance with the 
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discipline of military drilling. Ot- 
to, however, declared that no amount 
of drilling would ever have made 
him stand on both legs at once, 
like other mortals; but attributed 
this, and many peculiarities, to his 
hopeless indecision of character. 

Piotr certainly did not seem the 
sort of servant to take with one to 
Mexico, especially as, on the small- 
est provocation, his presence of 
mind was apt to forsake him en- 
tirely. Arnold had at first strongly 
dissuaded his brother from doing 
so, principally on account of the 
unnecessary expense. But Otto 
had a notion that it looked better 
to be travelling with a servant, and 
might make a difference in the eyes 
of his old relative; besides, he was 
fond of his comfort. 

Piotr was about twenty-three at 
this time. In appearance he was 
fair, slight, had wandering blue 
eyes, with a somewhat vacant ex- 
pression. When going in or out of 
a room, he invariably gave one the 
impression, somehow, that only the 
merest chance enabled him to hit 
off the door, and that he might just 
as well have gone clean through the 
window or bang against the wall. 
His two great characteristics were 
—always to carry twice as mach as 
he could manage comfortably, and 
his dislike to obey any order on the 
spot. He would always look round 
for something else to do first, This 
last eccentricity seemed to arise from 
a confused idea that by this method 
he was economising time. 

We are not going to inflict upon 
the reader a minute account of 
Otto’s first day on board ship, or 
of any of the other days; nor to. 
weary him with a catalogue of the 
passengers—of the young ladies 
whom he flirted with (for of course 
there were young ladies, and of 
course he did flirt with some of 
them)—of the old ladies whom he 
did not flirt with—of the men 
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whom he smoked and chatted with ; 
nor yet with a description of the 
conversations at meals, or a list of 
the dishes which either agreed or 
disagreed with the partakers, ac- 
cording to their seafaring capa- 
bilities, and to the state of the 
weather. 

On the third day of the voyage 
the weather became unfavourable 
to most inexperienced travellers. 
Comfort was banished from the 
deck, where Otto was smoking his 
afternoon cigar; and in a state of 
some irritation he made his wa 
down-stairs, only to find that he had 
come from Charybdis to Scylla. 

He passed on towards his own 
cabin, attracted by a monotonous 
droning sound which seemed to be 
issuing from it. As he entered the 
little washing-place outside the 
cabin, he stumbled over something 
on the ground, and the monotonous 
sound came to an abrupt conclu- 
sion. On examination, the object 
on the ground proved to be a pair 
of legs, which Otto recognised as 
belonging to his servant. He pulled 
aside the curtain which partially 
screened the place, and there lay 
Piotr at full length, his head rest- 
ing on a carpet-bag. He was the 
author of the dismal sound—name- 
ly, a Ruthenian hymn, which he 
was singing by way of a prepara- 
tion to his, as he thought, rapidly 
approaching end, 

““What, in the name of all that 
is wonderful, is this about?” ex- 
claimed Otto, stopping short in sur- 
prise. “Why are you sprawling 
here like a starfish, you great bhulk- 
ing donkey ?” 

“Thank you, Herr Oberlieuten- 
ant,” began Piotr, in a shaking 
voice; “you have been a kind 
master to.me, and I am sorry to 
leave you.” 

“To leave me! Where the dick- 
ens are you going to, you extraor- 
dinary ass?” 
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“To heaven, I hope!” returned 
Piotr, solemnly, “if God will have 
mercy on my sins.” 

“Oh, that is all, is it? said 
Otto, in a tone of immense relief, 
as the state of the case dawned 
upon him. “I thought there was 
something really the matter with 
you. You have made so many false 
starts in that direction already since 
I have known you, that I hardly 
think you are in any immediate 
danger of getting there. There 
now, get up this minute, and if 
you really are squeamish, go away 
to your berth ; but don’t lie sprawl- 
ing here like a living man-trap 
which unwary travellers must fall 
into, I suppose I shall have to 
manage for myself to-night.” 

Otto did manage for himself that 
night, and several other nights, be- 
fore Piotr perfectly recovered the 
balance of his legs! and of his 
spirits. After that the voyage was 
prosperous. The days passed for 
Otto pleasantly enough, between 
the young ladies before alluded to 
and his Virginia cigars. He had 
nothing to complain of; even the 
loss of aunt Olivia’s rose-leaves was 
remedied by the kindness of a blue- 
eyed damsel, who bestowed upon 
him the centre rose of her bouquet, 
no doubt fondly believing that the 
precious flower was destined to 
hold in future a tender place about 
his person. Whether Otto had 
given grounds for this belief, I 
really cannot say. 

As they neared the end of the 
voyage, the weather became magni- 
ficent. Sea and sky began to as- 
sume that deep blue peculiar to the 
tropical regions ; the pale uncertain 
stars of our climes had turned into 
large, glowing orbs, 

Within four weeks of his depart- 
ure, Otto, after turning his back on 
Vera Cruz, found himself jolting 
along bad Mexican roads, the dis- 
comfort of this mode of locomo 
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tion amply balanced by the delight 
and novelty of the tropical scenery 
around him. Next day he aban- 
doned the main road and the dili- 
gence, exchanging it for a light 
primitive vehicle which had been 
sent to meet him. 

They drove off on a rough track, 
leading in the direction of the 
mountains. The country, as they 
proceeded farther into it, did not 
belie its promise of beauty. At 
every turn the scenery appeared 
more wildly romantic, the vegeta- 
tion increased in Juxuriance and 
tropical splendour. After the burn- 
ing heat of the day, the coolness of 
the evening was delightfully refresh- 
ing; and Otto found his drive most 
enjoyable, until the sudden fall of 
darkness hid from him the varied 
panorama. 

Having now nothing more to 
look at, he had ample time to turn 
his thoughts towards the termi- 
nation of his journey, which was 
now so near at hand; to conjure 
up in his mind images of his 
unknown relative, and speculate 
upon their approaching mecting. 
For the first time he began now to 
wonder what sort of a person his 
aunt was, and how he was to greet 
her. 

“T ‘hope it is all right,” he re- 
flected. “This must surely be the 
place. I must try and find out 
from the driver something about 
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the old lady that may give me my 
cue in addressing her.” 

Otto accorllingly attempted some 
conversation with the man; _ but 
he proved unapproachable, speaking 
only some bad Spanish and the 
dialect of the country. 

“T see there is nothing to be 
done in this direction,” thought 
Otto, with a sigh; “but I* shall 
soon see for myself, for we cannot 
be far off now. Arnold did say 
once that he thought there might 
be a_ screw loose. somewhere. 
What if the old lady is a myth, 
after all, and I have come on a 
fool’s errand ?” 

The vehicle now turned aside 
into a smaller branch-road, which 
seemed, as far as he could judge 
from the decreased jolting, to be 
rather better kept. 

He saw lights glimmering through 
the trees, and in another minute 
they had drawn up before a house, 
the shape of which he could only 
dimly discern, 

A dog rushed out barking, and 
an old woman came forward with 
a lantern, Otto jumped off the 
vehicle, a little stiff with his long 
drive; and leaving Piotr to collect 
his luggage as best he could, he 
stepped into the house, through 
the low veranda which jutted out,’ 
looking about him curiously in the 
dark, and saying to himself, men- 
tally, “ Now for aunt Olivia!” 


CHAPTER V.—AUNT OLIVIA, 


If there was a screw loose, it 
certainly was not visible anywhere. 

Otto was shown into a large, 
roomy apartment, furnished with 
the utmost simplicity, but with 
evidence of good taste: the floor 
covered with matting; the walls 
and ceiling whitewashed; the fur- 
niture, principally low couches and 
ottomans, all uniformly draped 


with a  broadly-striped red-and- 
white linen, Curtains of the 
same hung over the windows, 
or rather the doors; for all the 
windows im this room went down 
to the ground and opened on 
to the veranda outside. A hang- 
ing-lamp threw a moderate light 
over these objects; so that, al 
though coming from utter dark- 
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ness, Otto was not dazzled, and 
could take in the room at a glance. 

Another light, a small reading- 
lamp, stood on a low table at the 
further end, placed conveniently 
beside an arm-chair; this arm- 
chair occupied by an old lady. 

As Otto entered, she rose slowly 
to her feet, and advanced a step or 
two to,meet him. 

“My aunt Olivia, I presume,” 
said Otto, hurrying forward, and 
taking the old lady’s hand, which 
he raised to his lips. “I am very 

lad to make your acquaintance; I 
con heard so much about you 
from my father.” 

“Then you are Otto, are you 
not?” she replied, in a slightly 
flurried manner; “it is very good 
of you to come such a distance to 
see us.” 

(“What the dickens does she 
mean by us?’ thought Otto; 
“does she speak in the plural, like 
royalty?”) He answered aloud, 
“Not at all, aunt Olivia; it is 
great kindness on your part having 
given your nephews such a warm 
invitation.” 

By this time Otto was seated, 
and had leisure to observe the 
old lady; for old she was, de- 
cidedly old—far more so than he 
had ever been led to expect. 
“Why, she looks nearer sixty than 
fifty,” reflected Otto. 

She was above middle height, 
and sparely built; a very decided 
stoop in walking took off some- 
thing from her stature. Her hair 
was quite grey, but almost entirely 
covered by a muslin cap decorat- 
ed with large frills and tied un- 
der her chin. The colour of her 
complexion inclined to yellow; 
a slightly receding forehead, and 
large mild grey eyes, gave her a 
very benevolent though somewhat 
weak-minded expression. Of the 
eyebrows, which his father had 
described in glowing terms, there 
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was not much trace left; but per- 
haps, to make up for this, there 
was an unmistakable dark shade 
over her upper lip, which con- 
trasted most comically with the 
lackadaisical look pervading the 
rest of her person. Her dress con- 
sisted of a black gown, of some 
thin, shabby material, which, on 
very close inspection, showed her 
bony shoulders and arms through. 
To remedy this, perhaps, she wore 
an enormous black-and-white cash- 
mere shawl, draped loosely round 
her spare person, and supposed to 
be kept together by a large silver 
brooch of oriental workmanship, 
made in the shape of a crescent. 
The brooch, however, did not seem 
equal to fulfilling its purpose; 
apparently it was of a weak, un- 
decided nature, for it never kept 
closed for more than a minute at a 
time. Already, on advancing to 
meet Otto, the faithless crescent 
had given way; and aunt Olivia, 
who was flurried, got still further 
embarrassed by this trifling acci- 
dent. 

“Oh, of course,” she said, in 
answer to Otto. “I am always 
delighted to see any one who is 
related to ” here she paused in 
visible embarrassment. 

Otto noticed a rustle in the por- 
tiére curtains which veiled the en- 
trance of the next room, and al- 
most thought that he heard a 
slight cough behind them. 

“No, I did not mean that,” she 
corrected; “but, of course, I have 
heard so much about you from— 
from—everybody, and ;it is only 
natural for me to ” here the 
old lady looked helplessly round, 
and Otto thought to himself, 
“ What a rum old girl she is! She 
almost seems to be begging my 
pardon for taking an interest in 
me; and how agitated she gets at 
any allusion to my father!” 

Suddenly his attention was again 
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attracted by a movement of the cur- 
tain. He felt certain that some- 
body was watching him from be- 
hind it; he could even see the 
grasp of a hand among the folds. 
The idea of being watched is never 
a pleasant one, and Otto began to 
feel strangely uneasy. It was a 
relief when the maid-servant came 
in and announced supper; and 
rising with alacrity, he offered his 
arm to aunt Olivia, and as he did 
so he fancied that he heard light 
footsteps receding from the cur- 
tain. 

“T daresay you are quite ready 
for your food, after your long drive. 
Are you not famished? And I 
have not yet introduced you to 
the other lady who—lives with 
me.” 

Just as they approached the 
curtain which divided the two 
rooms, the unlucky shawl came 
down again, and the old lady 
stumbled over it and got flurried. 

“T shall be delighted to make 
her acquaintance,” said Otto aloud, 
while carefully picking up _ the 
shawl. What he said to himself 
was, “Hang it! I had quite for- 
gotten that there was a second old 
hag in the house.” 

He pushed the curtain aside, and 
they entered the adjoining room, 
where supper was laid. A large 
urn steamed away on a side-table, 
and bending over it, with her back 
towards them as they entered, was 
the slight figure of a lady, also in 
black. This could not be the 
companion, surely, for she looked 
quite yous. Even before she had 
turned, Otto was struck with a 
certain grace in the attitude of the 
bending figure. 

She did not look round as they 
entered; rather she seemed to bend 
a shade lower over her urn. 

“ Reata, my dear, allow me to in- 
troduce to you Baron Otto Boden- 
bach, my—nephew; this is Friu- 
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lein Reata, my—companion.” She 
certainly seemed to find a difficulty 
in finishing her phrases. 

The young girl turned quickly 
round and gave Otto a hasty little 
bow and a furtive glance, and then 
returned to her occupation of mak- 
ing tea, without a word. 

at one moment was to Otto 
a revelation; a sudden vision of 
beauty had been before him. He 
had met the gaze of a pair of mag- 
nificent eyes—dark, deep eyes, that 
were yet not black. He was posi- 
tively startled out of his presence 
of mind, so different was Pe from 
what he had expected, so far more 
lovely than any woman he had ever 
known. His usual readiness of 
speech deserted him for a moment, 
and feeling that if he spoke he 
would probably betray his astonish- 
ment, he wisely remained | silent 
and took his place at the table, 
There was a substantial supper laid 
out there, and Otto felt inclined to 
do justice to it. 

Fraulein Reata left the urn sud- 
denly and took her place. 

“ Reata, my dear, will you give 
us some tea? Baron Bodenbach— 
Otto, I mean—will be quite ready 
for it after his long drive.” 

Reata poured out the tea silently, 
and handed a cup each to aunt 
Olivia and to Otto. 

He had a good view of her now, 
sitting directly under the lamp. 
The bright colour in her cheeks, 
which his first glance had shown 
him, had faded—indeed her face 
was almost pale when in repose; a 
delicate, creamy skin, which varied 
every moment,in complexion — 
showing a hundred changes and 
tints, crimsoning and ergs” 4 
with every movement, almost wi 
every breath she drew. Eyebrows 
and eyelashes were quite black; the 
hair only a shade lighter—the 
very darkest brown—and hung in 
two thick plaits till far past her 
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waist. Nose and mouth were ex. 
quisitely shaped; the latter, per- 
haps, too firmly set-—without, how- 
ever, any of that squareness of jaw 
which is so ugly in a woman. 
* Whatever there was of determina- 
tion about the lower part of the 
face, was contradicted by the won- 
derful softness of the eyes—those 
wondrous eyes, which in their dark 
shades and golden lights, and their 
milky, blue-white tint, reminded 
one of the rich, melting colour of an 
onyx ; but even these eyes, one fan- 
cied, could look fierce, if roused. 

If a sculptor could have found 
one or two small imperfections in 
her features, there were certainly 
none to be found in her figure; a 
little above middle height, per- 
fectly proportioned in every way— 
it delighted the eye to rest upon 
such faultless lines. 

During the greatest part of their 
meal the young lady maintained an 
unbroken silence: only, now and 
then, Otto caught her dark eyes 
fixed on his face with a scrutinising 
gaze; and each time she turned 
away her head and looked confused. 

“Those were the eyes that watch- 
ed me through the curtain,” reflect- 
ed Otto ; “no wonder I felt uncgm- 
fortable under their gaze. I wish 
she would speak !” : 

“Tt is such a relief to my min 
that you have arrived safe,” the 
old lady said. “I have been all 
day in a state of alarm, for fear 
that something should happen to 
you.” 

“ Why, what could happen to 
me, beyond the vehicle upsetting ?” 
asked Otto, “I must confess that 
I did expect that once or twice.” 

“Oh, I daresay; but nobody 
thioks anything of that here: it 
would need to be a much graver 
occurrence to deserve the name of 
accident,” 

“What sort of horrors have I 
escaped, then? I should like to 
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know, in order to estimate exactly 
how much gratitude I owe Provi- 
dence.” 

“ Being cut up into small pieces, 
salted, and put into a barrel, and 
perhaps eaten as pickled pork,” put 
in Fraulein Reata, speaking very 
quick, This was her first attempt 
at conversation. 

“Tt sounds rather formidable, 
certainly,” answered Otto, bewil- 
dered by this unexpected address, 
“ Why, what would have been the 
inducement ?” 

“Do you think I am inventing 
stories to frighten you?” returned 
Reata, colouring and speaking eager- 
ly, almost rather angrily. “I tell 
you it is quite true.” 

“T am ready to believe anything, 
I am sure,” said Otto, beginning to 
feel amused ; “but you will find it 
rather difficult to convince me that 
I have been cut up and salted; at 
least, if such is the case, the results 
are rather pleasant than otherwise.” 

“T didn’t say you had been, but 
that you might have been, and I 
daresay you still will be.” 

(“What an odd girl!” Otto 
thought to himself; “and how 
fierce her eyes can look!”) “ But 
will you please enlighten me,” he 
continued, “as to who and where 
my would-be murderers are ?” 

“Have you never heard of the 
robbers who infest this part of the 
country? Last year they disposed 
of arich merchant in that way.” 

“Oh dear, yes!” put in aunt 
Olivia; “I remember how fright- 
ened we all were! I am sure I 
couldn’t sleep a wink until we heard 
that the head of the band was 
taken.” 

“ But they let him out again very 
soon,” completed Reata; “so that 
he is still at liberty to pursue his 
system of pickling.” 

“ Let him out again ?” asked Otto, 
in surprise; “you don’t mean to 
say that they were fools enough to 
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let such a bloodthirsty wretch slip 
through their fingers?” 

“There were extenuating cir- 
cumstances found,” replied Reata, 

ravely. 

“‘ What, in heaven’s name, could 
extenuate such a crime?” Otto 
cried, excitedly; “ cutting a fellow- 
being up into pieces! Was the 
man insane, or did he do it in his 
sleep, or did he not do it at all? or 
what ?” 

“ No, those were not the reasons,” 
Reata returned, still demurely; 
“but, you see—the pieces were 
very small.” 

Otto looked at her in astonish- 
ment: her tone had been quite 
serious; but a slight twitching in 
the corners of her mouth betrayed 
her. 

“Oh, Reata, my dear, how can 
you talk such nonsense !” exclaimed 
the old lady. “The fact is,” she 
said, turning to Otto, “that it 
would not have been safe to hang 
him; the whole band would have 
been drawn upon those who ex- 
ecuted this act. In this way, at 
least, they saved their own lives. 
Justice is very far back in this 
country.” 

“But you must live in continual 
fear of your lives. Does any one 
ever reach the natural term of exist- 
ence in these parts ?” 

“ Oh, but we are insured,” prompt- 
ly replied Reata. hen, seeing 
Otto’s surprised look, she went on 
to explain that it was customary to 
pay a certain yearly tribute to the 
brigands, who only exact this from 
well-to-do people; and that there- 
fore nobody need be murdered un- 
less they liked, and the poor were 
quite safe from the robbers. 

“Your precious life was not in 
any real danger,”.she concluded ; 

for, of course, they would have 
recognised the servant and horses. 
I did not feel in the least alarmed 
about you; it was only that absurd, 
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dear old Gi—— I mean your aunt, 
who worked herself up into a state 
of misery.” 

“Of course I know i have no 
claim on your interest,” was the 
answer, in a tone of slight pique. 
Somehow it mortified him to think 
that those onyx-coloured eyes had 
not looked out anxiously for his safe 
arrival “I am quite contented 
if my aunt Olivia” (here a slight 
bow towards the old lady) “is 
good enough to care about my 
welfare.” 

He had spoken gravely and rather 
pompously, but the effect of his 
words on Reata was very different 
from what he expected. She tried 
to make an answer, but apparently 
failed ; and partially hiding her face 
in her handkerchief, she rose abrupt- 
ly from her place, seized the teapot, 
and turned towards the side-table, 
where she bent over the urn, Otto 
would have sworn that she was 
laughing, from the movement of her 
shoulders, and from a slight chok- 
ing sound which she could not en- 
tirely suppress. _ 

What a strange girlshe was! and 
what had there been to provoke her 
merriment? Otto felt almost some 
resentment against her,—he could 
not explain why. 

After a minute she turned round 
and said, “ Will you have another 
cup of tea, Baron Bodenbach ?” 

She was now looking quite grave ; 
her eyes bent down demurely, no 
signs of merriment remaining. 

A few minutes later Reata rose 
suddenly and said, “ Now, we are 
all going to bed.” 

Having the matter decided for 
them in this peremptory fashion, 
Otto and aunt Olivia followed Reata 
submissively. 

The room which Otto was shown 
into as his bed-room was small, and 
very simply furnished; it looked 
cool and comfortable. His bed was 
unlike any he had ever before seen, 
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consisting of broad, flat leather 
straps, tightly stretched on aavooden 
‘framework, and covered with a thin 
linen sheet. This is the sort of 
_ mattress most in use in Mexico, the 
climate rendering an ordinary mat- 
tress unbearable. 

“ Good night,” said the old lady, 
extending her hand to Otto. 

“Good night, my dear aunt,” 
he replied, kissing her hand. 

Reata also had partially extended 
hers towards him, but suddenly 
drew it back; and as if to make 
amends for her empressement, she 
quickly put both her hands be- 
hind her back, and said hurriedly 
and demurely, “Good night, Baron 
Bodenbach.” 

Otto opened the door for the 
ladies to pass, and for the fourth 
time that evening picked up his 
aunt’s cashmere shawl, which, dur- 
ing the last two minutes, had been 
gradually slipping down. 

When left alone for the night, 
he could not prevent his thoughts 
from running continually on the 
beautiful Reata, It was not mere- 
ly that her beauty had made a deep 
impression on him, as it certainly 
had; but there was something 
strange and not altogether pleasant 
in the manner in which she dom- 
ineered over her mistress, Aunt 
Olivia seemed entirely in the girl’s 
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power, and, oddly enough, she did 
not seem to mind it. 

“She must be trying to wheedle 
the old lady out of her money, and 
that is what made her manner so 
short to me. However, she shows 
her game so plainly that I am on 
my guard, and shall take care of 
my own interests, She certainly 
is a marvellously beautiful crea- 
ture; and if she had to do with an 
old gentleman, instead of an old 
lady, my chances would be much 
worse than they are. What an odd 
name ‘Reata’ is! I have never 
seen such splendid eyes—think I 
prefer blue ones.” Here Otto fell 
asleep. 

This had been an exciting day 
for him, and his slumbers were 
profound that night. 

Reata, in spite of the announce- 
ment of her resolution of going at 
once to bed, sat up for some time 
longer in the old lady’s room, both 
talking earnestly with lowered 
voices, 

“Tt has always been that way 
with you since you were a baby,” 
sighed the old lady, when Reata at 
last rose to go. 

“ And it will probably always be 
like that with me till the end of 
time,” laughed Reata, as she kissed 
the old lady and was off to her own 
room, 


CHAPTER VI.—DEAD ROSE-LEAVES. 


** Round her eyes her tresses fell, 
Which were blackest none could tell ; 
But long lashes veiled the light, 


That 


had else been all too bright. 


And her hat with shady brim, 
Made her tressy forehead dim.” 


“Come along, my own precious 
Camel! Why are you behaving 
in such a ridiculous manner, my 
priceless Porcupine? Oh, I see, 
you have got a cactus-leaf sticking 
to your tail! Had it hurt its little 
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stump of a tail? Give a paw, 
white Puppy, and I will take it 
off; and the bright Puppy must 
give a paw too, Now it is all 
right again, my old Camel, is it 
not? And we will have a nice 
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walk together. Come along, Ficha, 
Ficha, Ficha !” 

This dialogue, or rather mono- 
logue, was the first thing that 
greeted Otto’s ears on awaking 
next morning. His bed was near 
the window, which to all intents 
and purposes was open, having 
only a close wire network stretched 
across it. Raising himself on his 
elbow, he pulled aside a piece of 
the linen blind and peeped out. 
It was broad daylight, although 
still very early. He uttered an 
exclamation of admiring surprise 
at the magnificent view unrolled 
before him. The house stood on 
some slightly rising ground within 
the forest, the trees in front severed 
by a deep, cool glade, through 
which a glimpse of a splendidly 
smooth plain caught the eye—a 
strong contrast between the dark 
shadows of the trees and the 
unbroken sunshine on the level 
ground beyond. At one side, and 
at the back of the house, the forest 
was dense, and stretched away for 
several miles, 

After casting a hasty glance of 
admiration over the scenery, Otto 
looked round to find out whose 
voice he had heard talking in that 
strange manner, and what animals 
might be his or her companions. 
He was only just in time to see 
Reata run out of the veranda and 
disappear under the trees. Of all 
the animals she had enumerated, 
there was only visible a rather long- 
haired insignificant white terrier, 
which followed closely at her heels. 
She looked surpassingly lovely (at 
least Otto thought so) in her white 
dress, plain black sash, and broad 
leaf-hat. He followed her with his 
eyes as long as he could perceive a 
glimmer of white amongst the trees, 
* admiring her light, springing step, 
and the perfection of grace in every 
movement. 

Before this he had been anxious 
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to examine the house and its sur- 
roundings, which looked so invit- 
ingly picturesque from here; and 
the vision which he had seen was 
an additional inducement to make 
haste with his toilet. He strolled 
out of the house to view the sur- 
roundings. The building was long 
and low, with a shady veranda, 
overhung by creepers, runnin 
round the four sides, All the 
windows opened on to it like doors, 
and thus a perpetual state of ven- 
tilation was entertained within the 
rooms, At a little distance from 
the back of the house were grouped 
several small outbuildings, appa- 
rently inhabited by farm-servants. 
Further to the left there was a 
clearing in the trees; and here, 
in an enclosed space, ten or eleven 
horses were grazing or lying in the 
shade. This sight rejoiced Otto’s 
heart. He looked nearer, and was 
rejoiced further; for at the far end 
of the paddock he canght sight of a 
roan, which even at this distance 
promised well—conspicuously u- 
perior to, its companions in the 
paddock. 

As he walked back to the house, 
Otto glanced about him and peered 
into the gloom of the trees, to see 
if he could not discover any signs 
of the white dress which he had 
seen disappear into the forest—but 
in vain; he saw no white flutter, 
and entered the house in quest of 
breakfast—for the morning air had 
given him a_ prodigious appetite— 
and in pleasing anticipation of 
having his coffee poured ont for 
him by the same fair band which 
had given him his tea last night, 
However, he had to content him- 
self with aunt Olivia’s services. 
Reata had not returned from her 
morning’s wandering. 

“Yes, it is a lovely spot,” the 
old lady said, in answer to his 
loudly-expressed admiration of the 
scenery.. “ We will take you out 
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for a walk to-night; it is too hot in 
the day-hours, Reata has explored 
most of the forest; she will be our 
guide. Where can she be straying 
again?” she continued, anxiously. 
“ That foolish girl always will stay 
out so long, and comes back heated 
and tired.” 

“Shall I go and look for her?” 
asked Otto, rising with wonderful 
alacrity. 

“* But I don’t know where she is; 
she has got all sorts of mysterious 
haunts in the forest, which even I 
am not acquainted with. I assure 
you it would be no good whatever,” 
she continued, seeing in Otto’s face 
that he had not yet relinquished 
his intention: “you have got no 
idea how confusing the forests here 
are; you would certainly be lost. 
Reata has a wonderful gift of never 
losing her way in the most tangled 
wood, but you are a stranger; and 
we don’t even know in what direc- 
tion she went off.” 

“Oh, but I know exactly; I 
watched—at least, I saw her going 
off.” 

But search was unnecessary, for 
at that moment a white form ran 
past the window, and Reata called 
in as she passed, “ Wait for me; 
Ficha and I are quite ready for our 
breakfast.” 

Otto’s face perhaps betrayed some 
of the astonishment he felt at the 
companion’s sans géne manner, for 
the old lady said hastily, “You 
aust not be surprised at the dear 
child’s way of talking. She is so 
full of life, and we have lived so 
long together, that I have come to 
consider her quite as a daughter.” 

“Yes,” mused Otto, inwardly, 
with a passing feeling of curiosity, 
“she could not talk with more 
affection if she were the girl’s 
mother herself.” 

“She has been long with you, 
then ?” he asked, suddenly. 

“Oh yes; ever since—that is to 
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say, for several years,” replied the 
old lady, getting flurried and inco- 
herent. 

“Ts Friulein Reata a Mexican?” 

“A Mexican? Oh no—at least, 
yes; there is a mixture of blood in 
her. Her mother was a Mexican, 
the daughter of a dispossessed 
chief.” The old lady was speaking 
in broken phrases, and had half 
turned her head away. 

*“ And who was her father? A 
German, I suppose, from her speak- 
ing that language so perfectly.” 

“ Yes—at least, no. I am not 
sure. Reata had German instruc- 
tors, but Spanish is her real mother 
tongue. Ah, there she comes!” 
in a tone of unmistakable relief. 

“You have no idea how delight- 
ful it was in the forest!” said 
Reata, having embraced the old 
lady effusively and bestowed a 
rather stiff little bow upon Otto; 
“the cactuses are all out.” 

“T hope you will allow me to 
accompany you to-night,” said Otto; 
“my aunt has promised that I shall 
have a walk in the forest, and I am 
looking forward to it very much.” 

“Oh yes, it will be capital fun; 
do come,” she answered delighted- 
ly. “I will show you all sorts of 
interesting things; there is a beauti- 
ful snake’s nest in the long grass, 
and I saw two or three of those 
large abispas, which I have been 
looking for so long.” 

“What sort of animals 
those ?” 

“They are a large, what you 
Europeans Would call an enormous, 
insect, about the size of a small 
humming-bird; their bodies are 
bright red, and covered with long 
hairs; and if they sting you, you 
swell up to twice your natural size. 
One of them nearly settled on the 
White Puppy’s head, but luckily I 
despatched it with my fan. It 
would have been dreadful certainly 
if poor Ficha had come home -swol- 
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len to the size of a Newfoundland 
dog.” 

“But are you not afraid of being 
stung yourself ?” 

“Oh dear, no!” and she looked 
at him in astonishment; ‘“ what 
good would it do to be afraid ?” 

“T suppose you are insured 
against reptiles and insects, as well 
as against the brigands,” said Otto, 
laughing. 

“But, Reata, my dear, I always 
told you it was not safe to walk 
about so much alone,” put in the 
old lady, plaintively. “I have 
told her so often that it is danger- 
ous,” she continued, appealing to 
Otto. 

“ Nonsense, you dear old thing !” 
interrupted Reata; “you know we 
have fought out that point before ; 
it is no use beginning over again. 
Those animals won’t do me much 
harm; beasts are always fond of 
me.” 

“Have you not got a collection 
of animals somewhere about the 
house?” inquired Otto. “ This 
morning at an early hour I heard 
you apostrophising various species 
of quadrupeds; but when I looked 
out, I could see nothing but a small 
terrier.” 

“ Of course,” answered Reata, after 
a passing look of surprise, “I have 
got a whole menagerie; you shall 
have the honour of an introduction 
when I go to feed them.” 

“Come and see my wild ani- 
mals,” she said, as they rose from 
the breakfast-table. 

She led the way to the veranda, 
and called out, “Ficha, Ficha, 
Ficha! White Puppy, Bright 
Puppy ” 

he insignificant terrier appeared 
at full gallop from some back, pro- 
bably culinary, regions. 

“Here, Baron Bodenbach,” said 
Reata, seizing Ficha by the front 
paws, and making the animal stand 
on its hind-legs, much as one 
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teaches a child to walk. “Here is 
the precious Camel, alias White 
Puppy, alias Bright Puppy, alias 
Porcupine, alias Blossom, alias 
Griffin.” At each title Ficha was 
made to bow low. ‘Now, what do 
vou think of them? Are they not 
fine animals ?” 

“Well, this is rather a come- 
down,” answered Otto, a little rue- 
fully, “ after expecting to see drome- 
daries, and camels, and elephants, 
and giraffes,” 

“There is a giraffe on the pre- 
mises,” she interrupted him, “ but 
I don’t think it would do to intro- 
duce you yet.” 

“T shall be less sanguine about 
the introduction this time. Judg- 
ing from the experience I have just 
had, I suppose the animal will be 
anything except a giraffe, probably 
something microscopically small.” 

Reata laughed—a long, rippling 
laugh. She did not laugh often 
with her voice, oftener with her 
eyes. In spite of her high spirits, 
she was not given to those frequent 

eals of merriment which young 
ladies, both in and out of novels, 
are so fond of indulging in. 

When she had recovered her 
gravity she said, “The giraffe is a 
full-grown specimen; but really I 
am quite grieved at your failing to 
appreciate the valuable qualities of 
my beloved Ficha.” 

“ But what on earth induced you 
to overburden this small quadruped 
with so many names, to which it 
can lay no possible claim {” 

“ T assure you it has the spirit of 
at least half-a-dozen animals com- 
bined in one. Just look at it now, 
with its back humped in that fash- 


‘ion; isn’t it the image of a camel ? 


How can you call it anything 
else ?” 

“You must allow, however, that 
there was some excuse for my not 
understanding your language.” 

“Yes, perhaps a little; but you 
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will understand Ficha and me 
better when you have seen more of 
us.” 

“I hope that will be as much as 
possible. I am to be allowed to 
accompany you to your forest, am 
I not ?” 

“Oh yes; Ficha and I will take 
you to the forest—won’t we, Por- 
cupine?” apostrophising the now 
sleeping dog. ‘“ And we will show 
- you all the treasures it contains.” * 

“ But as yet, you have offered me 
nothing but snakes’ nests and sting- 
ing insects; has your forest got 
nothing pleasanter to produce, Frau- 
lein Reata ?” 

“ Pleasanter! why, there are all 
sorts of luxuries; humming-birds, 
and ferns, and mosses, and cactuses, 
and large pools of water with flow- 
ers floating on them, and creepers, 
and long grass. My forest is ex- 
actly like an enchanted wood in a 
fairy tale,” 

“ And she looks exactly like an 
enchanted princess in a fairy tale,” 
Otto thought, as he watched her 
admiringly. 

Reata had grown more excited as 
she proceeded with her description ; 
her cheeks glowed, as she strove to 
impart some of her enthusiasm to 
her companion. It was a distinc- 
tive feature in her character that 
she could not talk on any subject, 
however trifling in itself, without 
putting her whole soul into the 
matter. To her it was an impos- 
sibility to discuss anything with 
languor or indifference ; if she felt 
no interest in the topic, she would 
feign none, and simply be silent. 
What Otto had last night mistaken 
for ferocity, was only this natural 
vigour of thought and speech, which 
then was new to him, but which he 
now began to understand better. 

“T am losing all my time,” Reata 
said, abruptly; “I have got a 
great deal to do, and I am sure 
you have. Hadn’t you better go 


to your room? You must have 
letters to write, or something to 
do; and besides, I fancy that your* 
servant is in want of advice, for in 
passing down the passage I saw 
him arranging your boots neatly in- 
side the shower-bath. I did ‘not 
venture to interfere, for I don’t 
know your habits well enough; 
damp chaussure might be your 
weakness /” 

“No, it certainly is not: thank 
you for the information ;” and Otto 
went off to his room to control 
Piotr’s movements, 

Later in the afternoon he had 
some more conversation with the 
old lady, and learnt several particu- 
lars about their habits and mode of 
life here. The information gained 
resulted in the following particu- 
lars: This country place, or haci- 
enda, though it had long been the 
pe of Maximilian Bodenbach, 
iad been little inhabited by him. 
Maximilian had led a secluded life 
in his last years, and kept his estab- 
lishment on the smallest footing, 
disliking many servants about the 
house. Since his death the estab- 
lishment had not been reorganised ; 
the servants brought to this haci- 
enda consisted only of one indoor 
maid-servant, and the three or four 
stable -servants requisite for the 
attendance of the carriage - horses, 
which in that part of the country 
were a positive necessity. 

It did not surprise Otto that his 
aunt should in her conversation be 
continually recurring to Reata— 
dwelling on the subject with great 
fondness and affection, and seem- 
ingly anxious to know whether the 
girl’s abrupt manrer at times had 
not impressed Otto unfavourably. 
He was more than ever confirmed in 
the belief that his aunt intended 
to provide generously for her com- 
panion ; but, strange to say, the 
feeling of resentment against Reata, 
which this idea had inspired him 
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with last night, had completely 
vanished : there could be no bet- 
ter way of employing money, he 
thought, than by bestowing it on 
such a perfect being. 

Then they went on to talk of his 
relations: the old lady inquired very 
kindly after Arnold and Gabrielle, 
and showed interest in Otto’s ac- 
count, At the mention of Baron 
Bodenbach, however, or at any al- 
lusion to former times, she became 
at once flurried in the same un- 
accountable manner Otto had no- 
ticed last night; and when at last 
he rose, saying that he would fetch 
his fatker’s letter and the little 
packet he had been intrusted with, 
her distress became apparently in- 
surmountable, and she entreated 
him to put it off till later. 

“ My eyes are so weak,” she said, 
“T could not read it by myself; 
indeed I think it would be better if 
you give it me after dinner, when 
Reata is with me—she always reads 
my letters aloud.” 

“ Very well, my dear aunt; just 
as you like,” and Otto reseated him- 
self, but had to rise again at once, 
as dinner was announced to be read 
by Reata putting her head in at the 
door and saying, “ La comida es en 
la mesa,” 

“ Here is the letter, aunt Olivia,” 
he said, after dinner, returning from 
his room. “TI was also to give you 
this small packet from my father. 
I daresay you know what it con- 
tains.” 

“Of course she does; she has 
been thinking of nothing else,” 
answered Reata, promptly. “ Please 
give me the letter and the packet, 


Baron Bodenbach; I will read it. 


first, and dole out as much as I con- 
sider to be good for the dear old 
thing’s constitution. Ob, no, don’t 
go away,” as Otto made a movement 
towards effacing himself, thinking 
that his presence might be un- 
desirable, ‘I assure you she does 
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not mind it in the least. Sit down 
there and listen.” 

As the old lady made no objec- 
tions to this rather odd arrange- 
ment beyond a resigned sigh, Reata 
sat down with the packet of rose- 
leaves on her lap, and began read- 
ing the letter. 

“*My well-beloved Cousin Oli- 
via!” Reata glanced significantly 
at the old lady, who gave a sort of 
gasp and blushed painfully. “ You 
will get these lines from the hand 
of my son, who, more fortunate 
than myself, will soon have the 
happiness of beholding again your 
dear face, and imprinting a filial 
kiss on your small, white hand.” 
Here the old lady made a desperate 
effort to hide both her hands under 
her shawl, Reata frowned and 
went on :— 

“¢T think you cannot fail to re- 
cognise in Otto’s face the same blue 
eyes which thirty-two years ago 
gazed at you with such adoring ad- 
miration. He is considered to be 
very like me, especially in profile.’ ” 

“ Baron Bodenbach,” Reata said, 
laying down the letter for a minute, 
“please put yourself in profile, and 
put on an expression of adoring 
admiration.” 

“Whom am I to adore?” he 
asked, looking straight at Reata. 

“ Your aunt, of course. No, that 
will not do at all,” as Otto dis- 
torted his features into what he con- 
sidered to be the right expression, 
but which in reality was nothing 
but a hideous grimace, “I don’t 
think you remind your aunt at all 
of what your father was like; now, 
does he?” 

“ Now, Reata, my dear, how can 
you torment me so! you know how 
bad my memory is.” 

But Reata only shook her head 
and procceded :— 

“*T have intrusted him with a 
precious packet, which he is to give 
into your hands; it is the dried 
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rose-leaves which you gave me on 
the 25th of June 1837. Of course 
you remember that day, although 
you would not allude to it in a 
former letter. Do you remember 
the moonlight, and the waterfall, 
and the nightingale? You threw 
one rose into the rushing waters 
and gave me the other to keep,’ ” 

“ How dreadfully frivolous!” said 
Reata, gravely shaking her head. 

I had no notion that you had 
gone through such romantic epi- 
sodes, She does not look like it; 
does she, Baron Bodenbach?”’ Then 
as the old lady endeavoured to 
speak, “ No, no, don’t excuse your- 
self; I know exactly what you were 
going to say, and I make every al- 
lowance for your youth and foolish- 
ness, There is more about the roses 
coming,” 

“Our lives have been parted like 
those two flowers—one swallowed 
up in the foaming torrent of life, 
the other shrivelled and dried.’ ” 

“Let me see,” said Reata, look- 
ing critically at the old lady; “are 
you the shrivelled and dried one, or 
have you been swallowed up in 
a foaming torrent? I can’t quite 
make out. There now,” tossing the 
letter across—“there is lots more 
in the same style; you had better 
finish it, while I examine these 
precious petals. Of course you will 
recognise them at once. Tell me, 
first, what colour are they? Was 
the rose of a deep blushing red, or 
white as the driven snow? You 
surely can’t have forgotten.” 

“But, Reata, my dear,” began 
aunt Olivia, in painful embarrass- 
ment, “ my memory is so bad, how 
can 1?” 

“Yes, you can, you .must,” an- 
swered her questioner. “ Now let 
us hear, was it white or red ?” 

“Red, I think, my dear,” she 
answered, convulsively, holding her 
handkerchief before her face. 

“Wrong!” was the triumphant 


rejoinder, as opening the packet 
she disclosed the remains of a yel- 
low rose.. “ How strange,” she coa- 
tinued, examining them more close- 
ly, “that they should have kept 
their colour for thirty-five years! 
they look as if they had been ga- 
thered a month ago. Is it not 
extraordinary, Baron Bodenbach ?” 
glancing up at Otto. 

“Very odd, certainly,” he re- 
turned, hurriedly, ‘“ How confound- 
edly sharp that girl is!” he mut- 
tered to himself; “and how odd 
her manner in this whole business 
is! and yet my aunt does not re- 
sent it.” " 

“Your father must have pre- 
served them very carefully,” went 
on Reata. “I am afraid he is very 
poetical. I hope you do not take 
after him mentally as well as out- 
wardly. Are you really so very like 
him ?” 

“T must appeal to my aunt for 
that particular,” said Otto, looking 
towards the old lady, who immed- 
iately turned to the window and 
appeared absorbed in the decipher- 
ing of the letter. 

“There is a strong family like- 
ness, I believe,” went on Otto, dis- 
cussing his personal appearance 
with confident coolness; “but the 
resemblance is much more marked 
between my uncle Max and myself. 
I am said to be very like him.” 

“Are you?” looking across at 
him with some curiosity. ‘“Ishould 
not have thought so; but then you 
are taller, of course—that makes 
a difference,” she added, inadvert- 
ently. 

“Taller!” repeated Otto, with a 
shade of surprise in his tone and 
look. “I always believed that my 
uncle Max had been remarkably 
tall.” 

“T don’t think he was,” she said, 
speaking quicker; “you must be 
mistaken.” 

“But I can’t be mistaken,” he 
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continued, with increased surprise. 
“T remember now quite well that 
we have got the mark of his height 
cut into one of the door-posts at 
Steinbiibl ; it is just Arnold’s height 
too, but 1 am a little under it.” 

Reata was bending over the 
packet of dead rose-leaves, stuffing 
them back into their paper rather 
roughly, 

“Well, perhaps I am wrong,” 
she said, without looking up; “ but 
I did not know Mr. Boden at all; I 
only saw him once, and he was not 
standing then.” 

“How strange! I thought you 
’ had known him quite well for sev- 
eral years,” 

“| hardly knew him,” she re- 
peated. 

“ But have you not been living 
with my aunt ” he began. 

“ Never mind about that,” she 
said impatiently, with heightened 
colour, 

“But I should like to clear up 
the matter about my uncle Max’s 
height,” he persisted, half in amuse- 
ment, half in curiosity. ‘ Perhaps 
my aunt will be kind enough to 
pronounce her verdict as to the 
difference of height between me 
and my uncle,”—and as he spoke 
Otto rose, and turning towards aunt 
Olivia, stood waiting for her deci- 
sion, 

To his surprise he perceived that 
the embarrassment on Reata’s face 
was reflected on his aunt’s counte- 
nance with double force. Was she, 
too, as ignorant as Reata on the sub- 
ject of Maximilian’s length of limbs? 

Taking refuge in the depth of 
her pocket-handkerchief, she mut- 
tered something about “old age” 
and “effect of climate,” and turned 
away abruptly. 

“Don’t ask her those sort of 
questions,” Reata said in a hurried 
whisper to Otto, bending nearer 
towards him, but not looking at 
him; “ your aunt did not—did not 
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live latterly with ber—with her 
father—with Mr. Boden.” 

“I beg your pardon, I was not 
aware,” said Otto, feeling that he 
had stumbled upon an agitating 
subject. é‘ 

“ Now come to our hour of peace,” 
said Reata, turning off the matter. 
“Have you ever been in a ham- 
mock ?” 

“Yes; at least I have fallen out 
of one. I bought a twine ham- 
mock last year at Vienna. You 
were supposed to fasten it to a table 
and chair. I did so, and brought 
down both the table and chair, and 
nearly broke my backbone.” 

“‘ There is no danger of that here,” 
said Reata, leading the way to the 
part of the veranda which lay on 
the shady side of the house, facing 
the forest. ‘Look how strong they 
are! They are made by the natives 
here, who fabricate them out of 
twisted grasses.” 

While she was talking, Reata 
had established herself in her 
swinging couch—Otto admiring 
the graceful ease with which she 
went through this rather difficult 
evolution. It was now his turn, 
and after some awkward attempts, 
he found himself safely landed in 
his net. 

The air was luxurious and soft, 
and he closed his eyes to enjoy it 
more thoroughly. In a minute he 
was roused by Reata speaking. 

“Baron Bodenbach, your aunt 
is dying to hear all about your 
family.” 

“But, Reata, my pet, he has 
been talking to me about them 
all” said the sleepy voice of aunt 
Olivia. 

“But there must be more to 
tell; tell us all about your sister. 
I am so fond of sisters; I wish I 
had one! Is she dark or fair?” 

“ Fair.” 

“ How old?” 

“ Sixteen,” 
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“That is ever so much younger 
than I am. By the by, Baron 
Bodenbach, how old are you? We 
were disputing this morning about 
your age,” 

Not since Otto had attained to 

man’s years had this question been 
put to him with such point-blank 
directness. He was startled, but 
more amused, and answered the 
truth—namely, that he was twenty- 
six. 
He would have liked to put the 
same question to Reata. He had 
been puzzled what age to assign to 
her; for although developed into 
perfect womanhood, there was at 
times a strong dash of childish care- 
lessness about her talk and man- 
ner. While Otto was debating the 
question in his mind, Reata vol- 
untarily supplied the desired in- 
formation. 

“Then you are just five years 
older than I am; I was twenty-one 
last June.” 

Reata was so perfectly unconven- 
tional in her ideas, that the thought 
of making a mystery of her age 
would never have occurred to ber. 
She had no experience of society, 
and had read no novels. How 
could she know that a young lady’s 
age is the one point on which she 
is allowed—nay, expected—to be 
silent and deceitful ? 

“Baron Bodenbach, I think you 
are falling asleep,” remarked Reata, 
after a pause, filled only by the 
humming sounds of insects, which 
the air wafted across from the forest. 

“Oh no, not at all; how could 
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I?” he exclaimed, with the in- 
stinctive indignation which such 
an imputation never fails to rouse 
in us, 

“Tt is nothing to be ashamed of ; 
we always take a siesta after dinner.” 

“Really! how kind of you!” he 
said, relapsing into drowsiness. Not 
even for the pleasure of conversing 
with Reata could he keep himself 
awake any longer. From under his 
half-closed eyelids he could see very 
little of her now: she had drawn 
up the sides of her hammock so as 
to hide her person entirely; and 
all now left visible was one hand, 
which held the edges of the net 
together. Although half plunged in 
slumber, Otto noticed how beanti- 
fully shaped that hand was, not 
quite as white and small as those 
of his sister Gabrielle, but with so 
much character and ableness in its 
lines. 

“T see you are on the verge of 
going off, and I will leave you in 
peace directly; but you must first 
answer some more questions about 
your sister. Does she draw? Is 
she fond of riding? and how tall 
is she ?” 

The voice coming from the closed 
hammock sounded like that of some 
tormenting spirit. 

Otto made one more effort, and 
answered in an indistinct voice, 
“Immensely !” 

“Tmmensely tall, or immensely 
fond of riding?’ Reata persisted, 
—but “answer there came none,” 
for Otto bad sunk into a delicious 
state of oblivion. 
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Tuere is no fact more freely as- 
sented to than this, that no one 
knows to-day what he or she may 
have to do to-morrow. Ail know 
how our most carefully combined 
plans are violently dislocated by 
some unexpeeted circumstance. 

When I last left England it was 
without the least idea that, before 
I returned to it, I should have to 
increase my already pretty large 
acquaintance with Jes eaux, and 
myself undergo another “cure” in 
person, 

Our compatriots nowadays un- 
derstand, nearly as well as foreign- 
ers, that the “cure” in this sense 
is not at all the equivalent of the 
English words “ cure” and “ cured,” 
but represents only the course of 
treatment which the patient passes 
through for a longer or shorter 
period, according to the orders of 
that particular Physician of the 
Bath who is their chosen autocrat 
for the time being. 

In former times I had gone one 
of a family-party—as such enjoying 
or suffering together the small in- 
cidents of our journeys, according 
as ease or discomfort predominated; 
turning the disagreeables into sub- 
jects for amusement by the mere 
force of meeting them in such com- 
panionship. When, therefore, on 
this occasion I was ordered a course 
of waters, the contrast of the pres- 
ent loneliness, added to my distrust 
of such treatments, which I had 
learned to be as powerful for evil as 
for good, combined to strengthen 
my refusal to obey the order. 

Vain, however, was my resist- 
ance ; 

‘“‘ There is no armour against Fate.” 


A second opinion was called in 
which corroborated the first; and 
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most unwillingly and gloomily, in 
a tempest of wind and rain, I left 
Normandy to begin the first stage 
of my journey to the place of my 
destination, Enghien-les-Bains. 

On arriving there, however, its 
fairness was at once a reproach to 
such unwillingness and a comfort 
to beauty-loving eyes. No prettier 
country can be found; no element 
of mere prettiness is wanting. For 
grandeur and sublimity you must 
go a good deal farther; but the 
smiling scenery of Enghien has 
its own charm, The transparent 
brightness of the air and vividness 
of colouring are characteristics of the 
climate of Paris, its near neigh- 
bour. The lake, with its shores 
thickly —far too thickly — sown 
with houses, some of them in very 
bad taste; the splendid abundance 
of the vegetation, whether reflect- 
ed in the clear waters or shading 
every road from the hot sun, ‘or 
circling every habitation and en- 
riching every garden with fine 
trees; the slopes rising to the 
north-west covered with numerous 
bright little villages or small towns, 
seemingly dropped down by happy 
accident among the woods that 
clothe them; the picturesque and 
historical town of Montmorency, 
with its old church crowning the 
summit of the green hillocks ;—all 
these combine to form a landscape 
which must call forth admiration, 
and which, as a fact, has been sung 
by the poets, and reproduced by 
many of the distinguished artists, 
of France. All that nature has 
done here is admirable; but it may 
be confessed that Enghien itself de- 
tracted from that feeling by being 
just a little too paré, too frisé, if 
the word may be allowed,—a little 
Cockneyfied ; an impression pro- 
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duced chiefly, it seemed to me, by 
the fantastical architecture of cer- 
tain villas and kiosques, not a few 
of which were actual eyesores; and 
even those houses which do not 
come under this condemnation were 
so much too numerous on the shores 
of the lake as to inspire strong de- 
sires to have the half of them 
levelled and carted away, and the 
charming lake itself left to com- 
parative solitude. This piece of 
water is, for a watering-place, of a 
respectable size,—620,000 metres, 
as we are carefully informed, and is 
fed, among other sources, by the 
small streams of Soisy, of Eaux- 
bonnes, and of Ermont, all rippling 
on to join it. Fishing seemed a 
most popular amusement,—men, 
women, and clildren passing ap- 
parently the whole day in that in- 
comprehensible “sport.” Go out 
when you would—from carly morn- 
ing to dusky evening—you found 
the same solitary anglers, and fam- 
ily or friendly groups, still fishing. 
A real amusement at Enghien 
are the drives and walks to num- 
berless places of historical interest, 
and most of them of natural beauty. 
St. Gratien, now the property of the 
kindly Princesse Matilde, speaks 
also of Maréchal Catinat; and 
Epinay tells of the king familiar 
to the songs of our childhood, “le 
bon Roi Dagobert.” It was prob- 
ably there, at his castle of Epinay, 
that the well-known conversations 
took place between his Majesty and 
the good St. Eloi. Argenteuil, with 
its priory of a.p. 656, and its 
memories of Charlemagne and of 
the Empress Irene, whose precious 
gift of “the coat without seam, 
woven from the top throughout,” 
found a home there. It was en- 
closed in a box of ivory, as became 
so valued a relic, and duly trans- 
mitted by Charlemagne to his 
daughter, Abbess of Argenteuil. 
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Here also Héloise took refuge be- 
fore she was driven thence to the 
Paraclete. These, and a dozen 
other towns and villages, make 
pleasant points for a drive or a 
walk, and draw one forth daily, 
attracting some at least of the 
bathers over and over again. 

My favourite walk was to Mont- 
morency : and Sunday after Sunday 
—being the only afternoon in the 
whole seven which the iron laws of 
the bains left free from water dis- 
cipline of one kind or another—did 
I ascend the hill to join in the 
vesper service in its Gothic church ; 
from which service attention would 
sometimes flag, and be replaced by 
fancy, wandering among the world- 
famous members of that great race 
which shared its name. Thoughts 
came of Mathieu First and his first 
wife, English Aline: and of his 
second marriage with the widowed 
Queen Consort of Louis le Gros; 
and how, during the minority of 
his royal step-son, Mathieu became 
confessedly “la vaillante espée du 
royaulme.” They would even go 
farther back, and dream of the 
misty times when the rather doubt- 
ful Frankish chief, Lisoie, received 
holy baptism with Clovis; or dim- 
mer still, to those of the conversion 
by St. Denis, to the Christian faith, 
of the Gallo-Roman patrician Lis- 
bius, After which mental excur- 
sions, I woke to find it was high 
time to pray my concluding prayer 
and quit the church, already long 
ago emptied of its normal congre- 
gation, and left only to a few linger- 
ing worsbippers. 

But some days before I was at 
liberty to enjoy any day-dreams, I 
had begun the “ peine forte et dure” 
of my “cure.” The first day of my 
arrival—that arrival having been 
early in the morning—was allowed 
to me by my medical autocrat to 
house myself, to make acquaintance 
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with the place, and, generally, to 
make myself as much at home as 
the nature of things allowed, in 
preparation for my course of waters. 

Next morning my work began 
with a very early visit to my doctor, 
who was, moreover, the medicin 
en chef, the superintendent officer 
of the entire establishment. This 
first visit was a long one, as my 
whole “ case” had to be gone into 
and studied: the result of this study 
was, that 1 was to take the waters 
in every possible way—in drinks, 
in baths, in simple inhalations,— 
in short, in all the ways invented 
for the administration of the same. 
Not one was to be omitted, except 
douches; and I was at once to be- 
gin the course then and there. A 
packet of tickets was put into my 
hands, representing a subscription 
for the course ; and on the strength 
of one out of the packet, before eight 
o’clock I was shown into a cabinet 
de toilette to commence operations. 


It was sufficiently large to amply 
accommodate myself and my ser- 
vant, and was fitted up with a couple 
of chairs, a table, a large glass, and 
pegs for hanging up the discarded 


clothes, This closet opened into 
another, which was the cabinet de 
bain proper; and here, again, no 
comfort or convenience was ne- 
glected. A good-sized window 
opened to regulate the retention or 
expulsion of the steam: a wooden 
board at the side of the bath facili- 
tated entrance and exit, and pre- 
vented the contact of the bare feet 
with the stone floor. The baths 
themselves were large and roomy, 
each one provided with a thermom- 
eter, and turncocks for adding hot 
and cold water at will, so as to 
keep the temperature to the exact 
degree ordered by your prescrip- 
tion. Each bath is also provided 
with a wooden tray or desk on 
which to deposit your books or 
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newspaper or work,—whatsoever, 
in short, you take with you to while 
away the thirty to forty-five minutes 
allotted to your immersion. Bell- 
ropes are also placed within hand- 
reach, to summon the immediate 
attendance of a trained bath-ser- 
vant, in case any feeling of indis- 
position, or any other cause, make 
their instant presence desirable. In 
my wide experience of Continental 
water-cures I have come on no 
establishment so thoroughly well 
arranged ; although at all of them 
the general features have a common 
resemblance, at none had I yet 
found the details so well carried 
out. 

Strangely enough, however, I 
found that, in the long-run, no 
part of my treatment fatigued me 
so much as this pleasant half-hour 
of idleness in agreeably warm 
water; and that whereas, in the 
far different experiences to which 
the afternoon introduced me, I 
in time gradually lengthened the 
period of undergoing the remedy 
from twenty-five to fifty minutes— 
as regarded this quite agreeable one, 
I was forced, on the contrary, to 
shorten the duration as the weeks 
passed on. 

Needless to dwell on the mere 
drinking process. Most people know, 
either personally or by witnessing 
the imbibings of other sufferers, its 
unending nature. Glasses of water 
before the bath, glasses of water after 
the bath ; glasses of water before the 
walk (and you are ordered to take 
two or three walks per diem), glasses 
of water after the walk; glasses of 
water at a certain time before 
meals, glasses of water at a cer- 
tain time after meals. All this is 
as at every other Bath everywhere. 

And so also are the pretty gar- 
dens, here glorified by the poetic 
style of jardin des roses, the daily 
music of good bands, the balls, the 
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concerts, the plays, in which act 
Paris artistes ; all and sundry amuse- 
ments inseparable from the genius 
of the place. 

The point in which I found what 
to me was an entire novelty was 
my afternoon’s discipline, my first 
experience of the salles d’inhala- 
tions pulvérisées. 

The preparatory toilet was in 
itself rather alarming, as well as 
surprising. Later on in my course, 
when I had become accustomed and 
acclimated to all things connected 
therewith, I was able to laugh and 
to wish fervently for a photographer 
to make “a counterfeit present- 
ment” of me in this costume, in 
which it would surely have puzzled 
even a detective to recognise me; 
but on the first two or three occa- 
sions I was too much occupied with 
the operation itself to spend time 
in vague speculations, 

Two strong handsome young 
women were the presiding spirits 
of this branch of the work. One 
of these advanced to meet me and 
helped me to take off my bonnet 
and cloak, after which she proceed- 
ed to “kilt my coats;” and my 
skirts having been strongly pinned 
up, she put on me, first, a large, 
thick, bath towel, shawl-wise ; sec- 
ondly, a peignoir, enveloping me 
from head to foot; and, thirdly, 
over this a huge coat of thick, 
black, shiny macintosh, such as the 
remise coachmen in Paris wear in 
very wet weather, still bigger and 
longer than this peignoir, in which 
garment I finally disappeared, leav- 
ing visible a mere mass of some- 
thing dark and shapeless. Stagger- 
ing under the weight of this unac- 
eustomed load, I sank on a chair 
behind me. “C'est bien cela, 
madame,” said my attendant, and 
gently taking hold of my feet, she, 
without removing any part of my 
own chaussure, put on over it large, 
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long, thick, grey worsted stockings, 
and then India-rubber overshoes 
over all, (I may add that, in con- 
sequence of my severe sufferings 
from cold on my first attempt, two 
pairs of goloshes and a_ second 
warm shawl were ever afterwards 
put on me.) Finally, I was adorned 
with an ordinary oilskin bathing-cap, 
drawn well down to my eyebrows, 
In this garb I staggered along, 
powerfully supported by the daig- 
neuse, from the robing-room to the 
salle, On her opening the door and 
shutting it behind us, my feeling 
was one of boundless astonishment : 
was it possible that I was to go in 
there? Stay in there? Surely the 
result must be to kill, not cure. 
Recalling the hundred injunctions 
I had received from many physi- 
cians to avoid carefully every kind 
of damp, I stood quite still at the 
door, making no attempt to ad- 
vance in that watery atmosphere. 
“ Venez, madame, ne craignez rien,” 
loudly called out my daigneuse; 
and indeed nothing but very loud 
speaking could be heard in that 
bewildering place. A noise as of 
rushing waters, as of the heaviest 
rain, as of a ‘thunder - shower or 
waterfall, drowned all minor sounds, 
and was at once explained by the 
fact that such heaviest downpour 
was in very deed raining down 
upon us from end to end, and in 
every inch of the room. So thick 
was the descending water, and the 
ascending jets of the same, rising 
from forty-two machines arranged 
for inhalation all over the sadle, that 
the atmosphere was as dense as that 
of a London fog. Nothing what- 
ever could be distinctly seen; but 
many dim spectres, in shape and 
garb like to my own, might be 
guessed at, looming darkly and 
vaguely in the murky gloom, 
moving about ceaselessly up and 
down, up and down, in this mys- 
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terious water realm. I felt horror- 
stricken. 

Silently and very unwillingly I 
yielded to the pull of my guide’s 
stout arm, who shouted to me en- 
couragingly, that she would select 
a nice, mild appareil for my in- 
augural séance. Accordingly, after 
having tested with her hand the 
force of several jets, she drew a high 
wooden stool to the narrow stone 
table, which traversed the ‘entire 
salle, and was fitted with nearly 
three dozen of these appareils, the 
remainder being fixed along the 
walls, from each of which the 
pulverised water is thrown up in 
strong jets. 

This narrow, long, stone table 
is a very ugly-looking table, if, in- 
deed, it may be called a tab/e at all. 
It is stained unpleasantly with the 
mineral water which so ceaselessly 
plays over it. It is scooped out in 
the middle to allow the overflow to 
sink there, and be carried off by 
channels made and provided for 
that purpose. Along the edges are 
placed the upright pipes, from 
about six to ten inches in height, 
through which shoots up the sul- 
phur stream, broken and pulverised 
into fine though strong jets, like 
to the jets d’eaux of an ordinary 
fountain in full play; and these 
ascending streams are inhaled by 
the patients. The spectacle is half 
grotesque, half sad: .in itself gro- 
tesque — in its association with so 
many forms of suffering humanity 
sad enough. 

Opposite to the jet of ber choice, 
the baigneuse mounted me on the 
tall stool, tucked my strange gar- 
ments about me, so as to fully pro- 
tect my own from any contact with 
the streams above and below me, 
on my right hand and on my left; 
directed me to aid the circulation of 
the chilled blood by little walks 


now and again, comme ces dames, 
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as she boldly styled the nrournful 
—- of the vaguely seen, 

ulky ghosts; and, with a cheery 
smile, promising to come and fetch 
me when my time was up, she left 
me. Involuntarily I made a clutch 
to detain her, but feeling ashamed 
of the act, I drew back my arm, and 
bent my head as I was directed to 
do over the appareil allotted to 
me, for the pulverised waters to 
enter the throat and nostrils, and 
to thoroughly and ceaselessly re- 
ceive the full force of the play of 
the fountain all over the face and 
throat. 

This occupation still left my 
thoughts free to work. I looked 
straight across to my opposite 
neighbour, similarly employed to 
myself; and though not divided by 
two feet of width of table, between 
the thick-falling waters and my 
near-sight, I could not in the least 
make out what she was like. She? 
—was it a woman at all? It might 
have been anything in that dis- 
guising garb and atmosphere. I 
looked to right and left of me; 
everywhere were the same dark 
shapeless forms, bent over the two- 
and-forty appareils inhaling the 
water; and, as it so chanced this 
day—not always, as I afterwards 
Jearned—in dumb silence. I also 
afterwards learned that the force of 
water was not always so strong as 
on my first introduction to it. It 
seems strange now to remember, 
comparing first days with later ones, 
that I had, myself, occasionally to 
complain of want of force. 

But no such complaint was pos- 
sible on that first day. It poured, 
it roared, it deafened me; it chilled 
me, chilliest of mortals, to the very 
marrow—for you understand that 
it was cold water. My. teeth chat- 
tered, my blood froze; I felt my- 
self turning to ice, and my head 
growing very dizzy meanwhile. 
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Now was the moment, if ever, to 
assist the circulation “by taking a 
little walk,—like those ladies.” I 
raised my head preparatory to doing 
so, and gazed on them again. 
Ladies? Women? Those phan- 
toms seen,—no, not seen, just 
guessed at, as I said,— moving 
through the heavy, blinding va- 
pours, Join them? What were 
they? Not mere living human 
beings surely? And what was this 
awful place [ had got to? I thought 
of the Third Circle of the “Infer- 
no,” whereof the miserable denizens 
are beaten down by the- perpetual 
rain, “everlasting, heavy, cursed, 
cold,” pelted with hailstones, sleet, 
and snow. Or, farther, deeper, 


more hopeless still, was it Cocytus, 
the Lake of Eternal Ice, into which 
I had _ penetrated by some fearful 
mischance ? 

Whatever it was, it plainly dis- 
agreed violently with me. 


Every 


moment I felt more and more ill; 


and to avoid an otherwise inevit- 
able catastrophe, I, with much diffi- 
culty, got off from my perch, and 
stumbled to and through the door- 
way, where, fortunately, 1 met my 
baigneuse coming in with another 
victim. “Tiens, tiens!” cried she, 
rushing to support me, “madame 
se trouve mal;” and got me along 
the passages to the robing-room, 
where I was most carefully tended. 
Divers restoratives were pressed on 
me, and I was long and vigorously 
rubbed to restore circulation and 
warmth to the frozen limbs. Thus 
‘my first trial of this part of my 
“cure” was a distinct failure. It 
was long ere feeling came back to 
the numbed members, and the teeth 
ceased chattering. 

When they did cease, and speech 
became possible, I protested against 
any further attempts in that line 
on my part, Very urgently was 
J coaxed to try again next day. 
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“ Ladies were often ill the first time > 
trés -impressionnées, quelque fois» 
pas autant que madame, c’est vrai» 
mais, ,.. enfin...” I sternly refu- 
sed to repeat the experiment. Again 
and again was I implored to rescind 
my determination, and again and 
again I declared I would hold to it. 

But who can resist the force of 
persistent coaxing? Overcome by 
their entreaties, at last I consented 
to put the matter into the hands of 
the doctor, and to abide by his de- 
cision, 

As soon as I was able to move, 
I went away down to the doctor's 
consulting-room. He seemed very 
much surprised at the violent re- 
sults of the séance, the low pulse 
and low temperature still continu- 
ing, and reserved his decision till 
next morning, when I was again to 
present myself for judgment. 

When next morning came, how- 
ever, and the cross-questioning was 
over, he smiled reassuringly, all ap- 
peared to be quite right then, and 
it was his opinion that I should try 
again that day. I was directed to 
keep up my courage. I was to 
“penser 4 des choses agréables et 
bonnes; réciter le chapelet,” &c., 
&c. In addition to these moral 
helps, I was likewise to have on 
extra wraps—the second shaw] and 
second pair of goloshes, before allud- 
ed to—and I was to be inspected 
from time to time and carefully 
watched by my baigneuse. 

I decided on submission and im- 
plicit obedience, and to try it again, 
quand méme; and I was, in the 
result, rewarded for the same. For 
the encouragement of any possible 
fellow-sufferers, I am able to record 
that my second trial, thanks chiefly 
to my increased wrappings, was 
much more bearable, much more 
successful than my first; and my 
third was still an improvement on 
my second. 
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Will it be believed that, by force 
of habit, by dint of daily repetition, 
by lengthening the duration of my 
séance each time, I grew— 

1st, Indifferent to its terrors ; 

2d, Rather partial to the opera- 

tion ; 

3d, Epicurean in its working and 

application ? 

This result must certainly have 
been owing to the unmistakable 
benefit I felt from it for the sev- 
eral hours immediately succeeding 
the séance, after my first few pain- 
ful attempts. Can it be credited 
that I was soon to be seen slipping 
and stumbling along the watery 
floor, at the imminent risk of fall- 
ing down every step I took (for, as 
may be imagined, walking under 
that load of wrappings, and in such 
multiplied chaussures, pair over 


pair, was a difficult and dangerous 
proceeding), myself testing and 
choosing my own jet d'eau, and, 
turning away from the weaker and 


milder ones, deliberately seeking 
and selecting the most powerful I 
could find? Yet to this stage of 
perfection did I arrive in the end. 

I never quite got over my horror 
of the sombre phantoms dimly seen 
in the murky darkness of the water- 
fog, wandering in gloomy procession 
along the salle. To the last they 
had an eerie look. I sat, therefore, 
bravely, glued, I may say, to my 
appareil ; or at least only rising 
to exchange it for a more power- 
ful one, if such chanced to at- 
tract me in another part—a line 
of conduct which excited the appro- 
bation and admiration of the daig- 
neuses, of whom I was for the time, 
as it were, the show-pupil. “ Re- 
gardez donc, madame! Personne, 
pas une, ne fait aussi consciencieuse- 
mentsacure! Et elle était si malade 
la premiére fois! Elle est d’un 
courage!” Recalling the notable 
failure of my first attempt, duly 
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confessed, I allow myself the proud 
satisfaction of recording this com- 
pensating eulogium. 

Felluw-patients occasionally took 
talking fits, and then they chattered 
like parrots. They might, if so in- 
clined, have exchanged any amount 
of secrets, for, except to those ad- 
dressed in closest contact, the noisy 
waters prevented the hearing of any 
words. Occasionally, those next to 
me on either side ventured on saying 
little nothings on the outskirts of 
conversation; but my sad-hearted- 
ness gave them little encouragement 
to proceed farther, and silence soon 
again reigned between us; and the 
“cure” went on uninterruptedly. 

One little pathetic dialogue, how- 
ever, impressed me, and remains 
in my memory. A coarse-looking 
woman (somehow they nearly all 
looked coarse and common, the 
effect, perhaps, partly, of the ugly 
garb), touched my arm, and said 
questioningly, “This is your first 
season at these waters, madame!” 
And after my answer, and a few 
further observations from her, I re- 
joined, “ It is not, then, your first ?” 
“Tt is my fifteenth year,” said she, 
“They do not cure you of your 
illness? Why, then, do you thus 
return to them again and again?” 
“Cure me? no: that is impossible. 
I cannot be cured, for my illness is 
an incurable one; but these waters 
hold it in check, and retard the 
inevitable end—death.” It seemed 
to me a brave fight for life; but 
perhaps that life was precious to 
some loving hearts, and so worth 
fighting for. And certainly a month 
at pretty Enghien wag no such un- 
pleasant prescription, especially if 
she had any dear friends with her. 

These healing waters, which ame- 
liorate where they cannot cure dis- 
ease, and retard where they cannot 
avert the fatal conclusion, are in- 
deed extremely powerful. Many 
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Parisians are in complete ignorance 
of the existence at their very gates 
of so mighty a curative agent. It 
seems so inevitable to disbelieve in 
remedies close at hand, and to put 
one’s faith in those far off, and 
difficult of attainment,—just as we 
are apt to neglect to see famous 
sights at our own doors, which 
foreigners come from a distance to 
inspect. The undeniable proof of 
analysis, however, establishes be- 
yond cavil the great strength of 
these waters, and therefore their 
sanitary superiority over the far- 
famed springs of the Pyrenees. We 
find in the ‘ Etudes Médicales sur 
les eaux Minérales d’Enghien les 
Bains’ of Dr. Salles-Giron, which 
good patients may perhaps think 
themselves bound to read, that the 
sulpbur contained in these waters 
is as :— 

74as against 3} in those of Luchon ; 

74 2 " Baréges ; and 
( Eaux Bonnes 


and of St. 


74 “ 1 “ 
Sauveur. 


These figures are certainly of the 
category of those of which it is 
proverbially said, “é/s ont aussi leur 
eloquence :” and they are an irre- 
futable argument in ‘favour of the 
medical and curative value of these 
springs. ‘The amount of supply is 
likewise very great—about 100,000 
litres in the twenty-four hours, 
They are employed in very mapy 
kinds of illnesses, differing widely 
from each other, and, of course, 
chould be taken and used, whether 
inwardly or outwardly, under med- 
ical prescription and supervision ; 
which is a matter as to which Eng- 
lish people are not always particu- 
lar, and the neglect of which pre- 
caution I have seen lead to very 
grave results at more than one of 
the mineral bathing-places, 

I myself experienced a very com- 
mon effect of these, as of other 


mineral waters—namely, an exacer- 
bation of my bad symptoms to such 
a degree as to make me fear a serious 
illness, This effect, however, should 
neither frighten nor discourage the 
patient. The proceedings should 
still continue under the physician’s 
care and orders, be it well under- 
stood; without this precaution, 
mineral waters are always a perilous 
remedy. Another incident of my 
course was the unpleasant effect of 
the waters on the nails of the fin- 
gers, to which they temporarily im- 
parted a look the reverse of nice— 
as if the nail-brush had not been 
duly used: it all passes away at 
the end of the “cure,” and some 
people escape it altogether. 

The grand salon, where you sim- 
ply breathe the air impregnated with 
sulphur from the waters of the 
large central fountain which deco- 
rates it, is the rendezvous of the 
patients and their friends; it is 
there you wait your time for your 
bath, and it is there that you rest 
after it: this' resting after bathing, 
inhaling, and all the rest of it, is 
de rigeur. It is a very large and 
handsome hall, adorned with an 
abundance of beautiful flowers, 
plants, and shrubs: they had among 
others some fine oriental palms and 
plantains. It is furnished with 
comfortable seats and lounges, sofas, 
and arm-chairs of all makes. There 
are tables whereon are spread a 
multiplicity of newspapers of all 
shades of political opinion: there 
you find the chronicles of fashion- 
able life — and, as is but right, of 
bathing life also; leaders and let- 
ters from all the watering-places of 
the Continent. Other tables are 
furnished with writing - materials, 
which appear to be much approved 
of and used. There is a bookstall, 
where you can buy books and 
music, photographs of the place and 
neighbourhood, nay, you may even 
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urchase perfumery and bonbons. 
Briefly, here are pleasant arrange- 
ments to enable patients and visitors 
to spend their whole day comforta- 
bly therein; reading, writing, work- 
ing, talking, as inclination leads 
them. And these opportunities are 
duly appreciated, and are very gen- 
erally and largely profited by. 

At the hotel to which I was re- 
commended as being the best at the 
place, which I believe, on the whole, 
it decidedly was, there existed this 
disadvantage—for it is one in this 
kind of interlude of life—of having 
no table Phéte ; and though, it ap- 
pears, my hotel was once upon a 
time famed for its good cuisine, in 
my own experiences that important 
department was very bad; evident- 
ly there had been a great falling off 
since the days of its former renown, 
There are, however, one or two 
hotels said to give very good din- 
ners at their tables @hdtes ; and they 
are resorted to for dining purposes 


by settlers from other hotels, with- 
out at all interfering with their tak- 
ing up their abode at those others, or 
‘anywhere they please, in lodgings, 


or how they choose. The Hotel de 
Bellevue, which, from its situation 
just facing the lake, is quite worthy 
of its name, used habitually to hang 
out, on its gates, placards with ap- 
petising menus with which to at- 
tract guests, whether in parties or 
solitary ones; and to judge from 
the attentive readers constantly 
grouped {before them, these menus 
did in fact prove themselves to 
be very attractive literature: both 
sexes, and all ages, studied them 
with the attention befitting the 
subject. 

There were some divisions of the 
établissement into which I never 
penetrated, experimentally, my case 
not requiring those particular ez- 
hibitions,—namely, the galerie des 
douches. Here there were numer- 
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ous sorts and kinds of administra- 
tion of remedial measures, There 
were the douches ascendantes, hot 
and cold, with sulphur water, or 
with ordinary water, according to 
need; there were douches with 
one great jet of water, and douches 
with many jets; douches vertical, 
oblique, horizontal; douches with 
large volumes, of water, and others 
in small fine rain; there were 
douches d 1’ Ecossaise—anglice, show- 
er-baths. And besides all these, 
there were vapour-baths; dry va- 
pour-baths, which sounds rather in- 
comprehensible—and damp vapour- 
baths, which are quite intelligible. 
There are also cabinets for aro- 
matic fumigations; and others for 
the rubbings and kneadings of the 
body and limbs after the Eastern 
manner, Even all this does not 
exhaust the list; there are still 
other—and yet other—modifications 
of these remedies, other applications 
of these waters, but they do not 
enter into the category of my per- 
sonal experiences. 

It isthe only ville d’ea ux at which 
I ever stayed without making any 
of those acquaintanceships which 
are, generally, even when pleasant 
ones, as temporary as our connec- 
tion with the place; but which do 
sometimes grow into strong and 
lasting friendships ; more, even than 
that—which have sometimes been 
known to blossom into the nearest 
and dearest of human ties, as some 
of us can tell. But here, during 
the month of my stay, there was 
nothing to lead one to wish to have 
the slightest courtesy acquaintance 
with any one of the crowd that still 
pervaded the place. 

To me, living in sad seclusion, it 
could make no difference; but it 
was a distinctive detail, Whether 
it was that, in consequence of the 
lateness of the season, visitors of 
the higher ranks had left; or whe- 
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ther, in consequence of the month 
being the chief one dedicated to the 
holiday-making of the petite bour- 
geoisie ; or whether, in any and 
every month, the close neighbour- 
hood of Paris —so favourable. to 
overlooking their business there, al- 
most as completely as if they had 
continued in the capital — would 
make it always their favourite re- 
sort ;—from whatever cause, the re- 
sult was, that the large majority of 
the bathers bore the stamp of a class 
where intellect and refinement were 
conspicuous by their absence, and 
vulgarity disagreeably prominent. 
The place was swamped by German 
Jews, or by Germans simply, whose 
thick Teutonic accents were abun- 
dantly audible. A lady who lived 
at Montmorency told me that a 
considerable proportion of the neigh- 
bouring houses, whether town or 
country residences, owned Germans 
as their masters, 

No doubt the residents of good 
names and families living in the 
other houses and chdteaux of this 
closely populous neighbourhood can 
command excellent society, either 
amongst themselves or from Paris; 
but the great majority of the bathers 
present there towards the end of last 
autumn could never come under that 
category. 

This vicinity to Paris was one of 
the consolations for my exile sug- 
gested to me, tenderly and coaxingly. 
“You will be able to run in con- 
stantly, and go to the china-shops, 
and to the Louvre.” Vain hope, 
and deceptive comfort! No tyranny 
is greater than that of les eaux ; it 
claims and keeps your whole time 
and attention. Never once was I 
able to “run in,” on pleasure bent. 
Twice indeed I did have to go into 
town on grim business,— to my 
banker and to my dentist ; and on 
one of these occasions I did success- 
fully struggle to drag in some of 


a pleasanter kind. But I had to 
hurry back to be in time for my 
afternoon performances, from noon 
to three o’clock being the limits of 
my leave of absence, including ia 
that the short railway journey to 
and fro. And it was not always 
that I could command that time, 
Far from it: I had to maneuvre, 
and calculate, and combine. Being 
at the Baths, it was plainly best 
to give all due time and attention 
to the momentous work of the 
“cure ;” and, as my handsome 
bathing-women attested enthusias- 
tically, I did “seriously incline” 
to do so. 

But how long, how very long, 
that month was! how slowly the 
lonely days passed on! Every even- 
ing my faithful housekeeper and I 
thankfully repeated to each other, 
“One day more is over.” Sundays, 
as marking the end of a whole week, 
were our pleasantest days. Great 
as was the difference between them 
and our home Sundays, well filled 
as the latter are with divine services 


from morning to night, so poorly 


compensated here in the alien rites, 
—which last, however, were very 
far from being destitute of comfort 
and power,—let me not be ungrate- 
ful to them, Still, nevertheless, 
allowing for every shortcoming, the 
Sundays brought much gratification 
with them. For one thing, they, 
as I said, clearly marked that our 
work was drawing to an end; and 
for another, I, as above stated, could 
and did enjoy church worship, even 
in alien tongue: church music, and 
church feeling, and all this, was un- 
deniably comforting. Thirdly and 
lastly, on Sunday afternoons I was 
a free agent. I could take long 
walks in that lovely country, un- 
checked by constant looking at our 
watches, as on week-days, to see if 
les eaux, in some shape or other, did 
not demand our instant turning 
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back ; and this sensation of freedom 
was for the time quite new, and 
very pleasurable. 

Still, here again, custom brought 
its conquering power. By the time 
my month of penance had really 
elapsed, and I had undergone my 
last drink, my last bath, my last 
freezing inhalation pulvérisée, it al- 
most seemed as if I never could 
have lived any other life—as if my 
whole previous existence must have 
been spent in drinking, in bathing, 
and in inhaling the sulphur waters 
of bowery Enghien. 

For ail that, it was with feelings 
of vivid gladness that I went through 
all these performances for the last 
time, and took leave of my doctor. 
Still more gladly, very early on the 
finest of autumn mornings, we took 
the train to Paris, the first step of 
our homeward voyage, talking over 
this experiment and the disagreeable 
prospect of its possible repetition 
which the imperative commands of 


my physician ordered to be tried, 
da capo, next fall. 

Here, then, ends the first “ fytte” 
of my late “cure,” one differing so 
greatly in all its accompaniments 


from any of my former ones. For 
merly, closely surrounded by the 
happy atmosphere of youth, hope, 
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joy, affection ; now, the dreary iso- 
lation which is my present portion 
must needs surely have checked 
and thwarted the full beneficial 
effects of the waters, so that I am 
quite prepared to lay any failure in 
their action at my own door, and 
also on the long-standing malady, 
which is, besides, very obstinate in 
its nature, therefore more likely to 
require several seasons rather than 
one in order to produce anything 
like real recovery. But I quite 
believe in the ultimate good results 
of these and other powerful mineral 
waters, when they do agree with the 
sufferer, and specially when circum- 
stances allow of their being perse- 
veringly used, 

For mere amusement, holiday- 
makers might do worse than to 
take Enghien as their headquarters 
for a few days. They could make 
excursions hence to so many points 
of interest; they could, in the pride 
of health, make merry at the disci- 
pline undergone by us poor bathers ; 
and especially, they might, in very 
deed, enjoy the lure fallaciously, 
though most innocently so, held 
out to me of “running into” Paris, 
to search through beguiling china- 
shops, and to pass hours of delight 
in the Louvre. 
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CHAPTER LI.—DICK SHAND GOES TO CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


Tue news of Shand’s return was 
soon common in Cambridge. The 
tidings, of course, were told to 
Mr. Caldigate, and were then made 
known by him to Hester. The old 
man, though he turned the mat- 
ter much in his mind,—doubting 
whether the hopes thus raised would 
not add to Hester’s sorrow should 
they not ultimately be realised,— 
decided that he could not keep her 
in the dark. Her belief could not 
be changed by any statement which 
Shand might make. Her faith was 
so strong that no evidence could 
shake it,—or confirm it. But there 
would, no doubt, arise in her mind 
a hope of liberation if any new evi- 
dence against the Australian mar- 


riage were to reach her; which 


hope might so probably be delu- 


sive! But he knew her to be 
strong to endure as well as strong 
to hope, and therefore he told her 
at once. Then Mr. Seely returned 
to Cambridge, and all the facts of 
Shand’s deposition were made known 
at Folking. “That will get him 
out at once, of course,” said Hester, 
triumphantly, as soon as she heard 
it. But the squire was older and 
more cautious, and still doubted. 
He explained that Dick Shand was 
not a man who by his simple word 
would certainly convince a Secretary 
of State;—that deceit might be 
suspected ;—that a fraudulent plot 
would be possible; and that very 
much care was necessary before a 
convicted prisoner would be re- 
leased. 

“Tam quite sure, from Mr. Seely’s 
manner, that he thinks I have 
bribed the young man,” said Cal- 
digate. 

“You!” 


“ Yes,—I. These are the ideas 
which naturally come into people’s 
heads. Iam not in the least angry 
with Mr. Seely, and feel that it is 
only too likely that the Secreta 
of State and the judge will think 
the same. If I were Secretary of 
State I should have to think so,” 

“I couldn’t suspect people like 
that.” 

“And therefore, my dear, you 
are hardly fit to be Secretary of 
State. We must not be too san- 

uine. That is all.” 

But Hester was very sanguine. 
When it was fully known that Dick 
had written to Mr. Seely immediate- 
ly on his arrival at Pollington, and 
that he had shown himself to be 
a warm partisan in the Caldigate 
interests, she could not rest till she 
saw him herself, and persuaded Mr. 
Caldigate to invite him down to 
Folking. To Folking therefore he 
went, with the full intention of de- 
claring John Caldigate’s innocence, 
not only there, but all through Cam- 
bridgeshire. The Boltons, of whom 
he had now heard something, should 
be made to know what an honest 
man had to say on the subject,—an 
honest man, and who was really on 
the spot at the time. To Dick’s 
mind it was marvellous that the 
Boltons should have been anxious 
to secure a verdict against Caldigate, 
—which verdict was also against 
their own daughter and their own 
sister, Being quite sure himself 
that Caldigate was innocent, he 
could not understand the condition 
of feeling which would be produced 
by an equally strong conviction of 
his guilt. Nor was his mind, pro- 
bably, imbued with much of that 
religious scruple which made the 
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idea of a feigned marriage so insup- 
portable to all Hester’s relations. 
Nor was he aware that when a man 
has taken a preconception home to 
himself, and fastened it and fixed it, 
as it were, into his bosom, he cannot 
easily dispel it,—even though per- 
sonal interest should be on the side 
of such expulsion. It had become 
a settled belief with the Boltons 
that John Caldigate was a bigamist, 
which belief had certainly been 
strengthened by the pertinacious 
hostility of Hester’s mother. Dick 
had heard something of all this, 
and thought that he would be able 
to open their eyes. 

When he arrived at Folking he 
was received with open arms. Sir 
John Joram had not quite liked 
him, because his manner had been 
rough, Mr. Seely had regarded him 
from the first as a ruined man, and 
therefore a willing perjurer. Even 
at Pollington his “bush” manners 
had been a little distasteful to all 
except his mother. Mr, Caldigate 
felt some difficulty in making con- 
versation with him. But to Hester 
he was as an angel from heaven. 
She was never tired of hearing from 
him every detail as to her husband’s 
life at Ahalala and Nobble,—partic- 
ularly as to his life after Euphemia 
Smith had taken herself to those 
parts and had quarrelled with him. 
The fact of the early infatuation 
had been acknowledged on all sides. 
Hester was able to refer to that as 
a mother, boasting of her child’s 
health, may refer to the measles,— 
which have been bad and are past 
and gone, Euphemia Smith had 
been her husband’s measles, Men 
generally have the measles. That 
was a thing so completely acknow- 
ledged, that it was not now the 
source of discomfort. And the dis- 
ease had been very bad with him. 
So bad that he had talked of 
marriage,—and promised marriage, 
Crafty women do get hold of inno- 
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cent men, aud drive them some- 
times into perdition,—often to the 
brink of perdition, That was Hes- 
ter’s theory as to her husband, He 
had been on the brink, but had been 
wise in time. That was her creed, 
and as it was supported by Dick, 
she found no fault with Dick’s 
manner,—not even with the yellow 
trousers which were brought into 
use at Folking, 

“You were with him on that 
very day,” she said. This referred 
to the day in April on which it had 
been sworn that the marriage was 
solemnised. 

‘1 was with him every day about 
that time. I can’t say about par- 
ticular days. The truth is,—I don’t 
mind telling you, Mrs, Caldigate,— 
I was drinking a good deal just 
then.” His present state of absti- 
nence had of course become known 
at Folking, not without the expres- 
sion of much marvel on the part of 
the old squire as to the quantity of 
tea which their visitor was able to 
swallow. And as this abstinence 
had of course been admired, Dick 
had fallen into a way of confessing , 
his past backslidings to a pretty, 
sympathetic, friendly woman, who 
was willing to believe all that he 
said, and to make much of him. 

“ But I suppose 
hesitated ; and Dick understood the 
hesitation. 

“T was never so bad,” said he, 
“but what I knew very well what 
was going on. I don’t believe 
Caldigate and Mrs. Smith even so 
much as spoke to each other all 
that month. She had had a won- 
derful turn of luck.” 

“In getting gold ?” 

“She had bought and sold shares 
till she was supposed to have made 
a pot of money. People up there 
got an idea that she was one of the 
lucky ones,—and it did seem so, 
Then she got it into her head that 
she didn’t want Caldigate to know 
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about her money, and he was down- 
right sick of her. She had been 
good-looking at one time, Mrs. 
Caldigate.” 

“T daresay. 
so, I suppose.” 

“And clever. She’d talk the 
hind-legs off a dog, as we used to 
say out there,” 

“You had very odd sayings, Mr. 
Shand.” 

“ Indeed we had. But when she 
got in that way about her money, 
and then took to drinking brandy, 
Caldigate was only too glad to be 
rid of her. Crinkett believed in 
her because she had such run of 
luck. She held a lot of his shares, 
—shares that used to be his. So 
they gut together, and she left Aha- 
lala and went to Polyeuka Hall. 
I remember it all as if it were 
yesterday. When I broke away 
from Caldigate in June, and went 
to Queensland, they hadn’t seen 
each other for two months. And 
as for having been married ;—you 
might as well tell me that I had 
married her!” 

. If Mr, Caldigate had ever allowed 

a shade of doubt to cross his mind 
as to his son’s story, Dick Shand’s 
further story removed it. The 
picture of the life which was led at 
Ahalala and Nobble was painted 
for hith clearly, so that he could 
see, or fancy that he saw, what the 
condition of things had been. And 
this increased faith trickled through 
to others. Mr. Bromley, who had 
always believed, believed more 
firmly than before, and sent tidings 
of his belief to Plum-cum-Pippins, 
and thence to Babington. Mr. Holt, 
the farmer, became more than ever 
energetic, and in a loud voice at 
a Cambridge market ordinary, de- 
clared the ill- usage done to Caldi- 
gate and bis young wife. It had 
been said over and over again at the 
trial that Dick Shand’s evidence 
was the one thing wanted, and here 
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was Dick Shand to give his evi- 
dence. Then the belief gained 
ground in Cambridge ; and with the 
belief there arose a : feeling as to the 
egregious wrong which was being 
done. 

But the Boltons were still assured. 
None of them had at least as yet 
given any sign of yielding. Robert 
Bolton knew very well that Shand 
was. at Folking, but had not asked 
to see him. He and Mr. Seely were 
on different sides, and could not 
discuss the matter; but their ideas 
were the same. It was incredible 
to Robert that Dick Shand should 
appear just at this moment, unless 
as part of an arranged plan. He 
could not read the whole plot; but 
was sure that there was a plot. It 
was held in his mind as a certain 
fact that John Caldigate would not 
have paid away that large sum of 
money had he not ‘thought that by 
doing so he was buying off Crin- 
kett and the other witnesses. Of 
ecurse there had been a marriage in 
Australia, and therefore the arrival 
of Dick Shand was to him only a 
lifting of the curtain for another 
act of the play. An attempt was 
to be made to get Caldigate out of 
prison, which attempt it was his 
duty to oppose. Caldigate had, he 
thought, deceived and inflicted a 
terrible stain on his family; and 
therefore Caldigate was an enemy 
upon whom it behoved him to be 
revenged. This feeling was the 
stronger in his bosom, because 
Caldigate had been brought into 
the family by him. 

But when Dick Shand called 
upon- him at his office, he would 
not deny himself. “I have been 
told by some people that, as I am 
here in the neighbourhood, I ought 
to come and speak to you,” said 
Dick. The “some people” had 
been, in the first instance, Mr. Ralph 
Holt, the farmer. But Dick had 
discussed the matter with Mr. 
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Bromley, and Mr. Bromley had 
thought that Shand’s story should 
be told direct to Hester’s brother. 

“Tf you have anything to say, 
Mr. Shand, [ am ready to hear it.” 

“All this about a marriage at 
Ahalala between John Caldigate 
and Mrs, Smith is a got-up plan, 
Mr. Bolton.” 

“The jury did not seem to think 
so, Mr. Shand.” 

“T wasn’t here then to let them 
know the truth.” Robert Bolton 
raised his eyebrows, marvelling at 
the simplicity of the man who 
could fancy that his single word 
would be able to weigh down the 
weight of evidence which had suf- 
ficed to persuade twelve men and 
such a judge as Judge Bramber. 
“T was with Caldigate all the time, 
and I’m sure of what I’m saying. 
The two weren’t on speaking terms 
when they were said to be married.” 

“Of course, Mr. Shand, as you 
have come to me, I will hear what 
you may have to say. But what is 
the use of it? The man has been 
tried and found guilty.” 

“They can let him out again if 
he’s innocent.” 

“The Queen can pardon him, no 
doubt ;—but even the Queen cannot 
quash the conviction. The evi- 
dence was as clear as noonday, The 
judge and the jury and the public 
were all in one mind.” 

“But I wasn’t here then,” said 
Dick Shand, with perfect confi- 
dence, Robert Bolton could only 
look at him and raise his eyebrows. 
He could not tell him to his face 
that no unprejudiced person would 
believe the evidence of such a wit- 
ness, “e's your brother-in-law,” 
said Dick, “and I supposed you'd 
be glad to know that he was in- 
nocent.” 

“T can’t go into that question, 
Mr. Shand. As I believe him to 
have been guilty of as wicked a 
crime as any man can well commit, 
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I cannot concern myself in asking 
for a.pardon for him. My own 
impression is that he should have 
been sent to penal servitude.” 

“ By George!’ exclaimed Dick, 
“T tell you that it is ali a lie from 
beginning to end.” 

“T fear we cannot do any good 
by talking about it, Mr. Shand.” 

“By George!” Dick hitched 
up his yellow trousers as though he 
were preparing for a fight. He wore 
his yellow trousers without braces, 
and in all moments of energy. 
hitched them up. 

“If you please I will say good 
morning to you.” 

“By George! when I tell you 
that 1 was there all the time, and 
that Caldigate never spoke to the 
woman, or so much as saw her all 
that month, and that therefore your 
own sister is in honest truth Cal- 
digate’s wife, you won’t listen to 
me! Do you mean to say that 
I’m lying?” 

“ Mr. Shand, I must ask you to 
leave my office.” 4 
“ By George! I wish I had you, 
Mr. Bolton, out at Abalala, where 
there are not quite so many police- © 
men as there are here at Cam- 

bridge.” 

«“T shall have to send for one of 
them if you don’t go away, Mr. 
Shand.” 

“‘ Here’s a man who, even for the 
sake of his own sister, won’t hear 
the truth, just because he hates his 
sister’s husband! What have I got 
to get by lying ?” 

“That I cannot tell.” Bolton, as 
he said this, prepared himself for 
a sudden attack; but Shand had 
sense enough to know that he would 
injure the cause in which he was 
interested, as well as himself, by any 
exhibition of violence, and therefore 
left the office. 

“ No,” said Mr. Bromley, when all 
this was told him; “he is not a 
cruel man, nor dishonest, nor even 
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untrue to his sister. But having 
quite made up his mind that Caldi- 
gate had been married in Australia, 
he cannot release himself from the 
idea. And, as he thinks so, he feels 
it to be his duty to keep his sister 
and Caldigate apart.” 

“But why does he not believe 
me /”’ demanded Dick. 

“Tn answer to that, I can only 
say that I believe you.’ 

Then there came a nae from 
Babington that Dick Shand would 
go over to them there for a day. 
At Babington opinion was divided. 
Aunt Polly and her eldest daughter, 
and with them Mr. Smirkie, still 
thought that John Caldigate was a 
wicked bigamist; but the squire 
and the rest of the family had 
gradually gone over to the other 
side. The squire had never been 
hot against the offender, having 
been one of those who fancied that 
a marriage at a very out-of-the-way 


place such as Abalala did not sig- 


nify much. And now when he 
‘heard of Dick Shand’s return and 
proffered evidence, he declared that 
Dick Shand having been born a 
gentleman, though he had been ever 
so much a sinner, and ever so much 
a drunkard, was entitled to credence 
before a host of Crinketts. But 
with aunt Polly and Julia there 
remained the sense of the old injury, 
robbing Shand of all his attributes 
of birth, and endowing even Crinkett 
with truth. Then there had been 
a few words, and the squire had 
asserted himself, and insisted upon 
asking Shand to Babington. 

“Did you ever see such trou- 
sers?” said Julia to her mother. 
“T would not believe him on his 
oath.” 

“Certainly not,” said Mr. Smirkie, 
who of the three was by far the 
most vehement in his adherence te 
the verdict. “The man is a noto- 
rious drunkard. And he has that 
look of wildness which bad charac- 
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ters always bring with them from 
the colonies.” 

“He didn’t drink anything but 
water at lunch,” said one of the 
younger girls, 

“They never do when they’re 
eating,” said Mr, Smirkie. For the 
great teetotal triumph had not as 
yet been made known to the fam- 
ily at Babington. “These regular 
drunkards take it at all times by 
themselves, in their own rooms, 
He has delirium tremens in his face. 
I don’t believe a word that he 
says.’ 

“He certainly does wear the 
oddest trousers I ever saw,” said 
aunt Polly. 

At the same time Dick himself 
was closeted with the squire, and 
was convincing him that there had 
been no Australian marriage at all. 
“They didn’t jump over a broom- 
stick, or anything of that kind?” 
asked the squire, intending to be 
jocose. 

“They did nothing at all,” said 
Dick, who had worked himself up 
to a state of great earnestness. 
“Caldigate wouldn’t as much as 
look at her at that time ;—and then 
to come home here and find him 
in prison because he had married 
her! How any one should have 
believed it !” 

“They did believe it. The wo- 
men here believe it now, as you 
perceive.” 

“Tt’s an awful shame, Mr. Babing- 
ton. Think of her, Mr. ety 
It’s harder on her even than him 
for he was,£—well, fond of the wo- 
man once.” 

“Tt is hard. But we must do 
what we can to get him out. I'll 
write to our member. Sir George 
supports the Government, and I'll 
get him to see the Secretary. It is 
hard upon a young fellow just when 
he has got married and come into a 
nice property.” 

“‘ And her, Mr. Babington !” 
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“Very bad, indeed. I'll see Sir 
George myself. The odd part of it 
is, the Boltons are all against him. 
Old Bolton never quite liked the 
marriage, and his wife is a regular 
tartar.” 

Thus the squire was gained, and 
the younger daughter. But Mr. 
Smirkie was as obdurate as ever. 
Something of his ground was cut 
from under his feet when Dick’s 
new and peculiar habits were ob- 
served at dinner. Mr. Smirkie did 
* indeed cling to his doctrine that 
your real drunkard never drinks at 
his meals; but when Dick, on being 
pressed in regard to wine, apologised 
by saying that he had become so 
used to tea in the colonies as not 
to be able to take anything else at 
dinner, the peculiarity was discussed 
till he was driven to own that he 
had drunk nothing stronger for the 
last two vears. Then it became 
plain that delirium tremens was not 
written on his face quite so plainly 
as Mr. Smirkie had at first thought, 
and there was nothing left but his 
trousers to condemn him. But Mr. 
Smirkie was still confident. “TI 
don’t think you can go beyond the 
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verdict,” he said. “There may be 
a pardon, of course ;—though I shall 
never believe it till I see it. But 
though there were twenty pardons 
she ought not to go back to him. 
The pardon does not alter the crime, 
—and whether he was married in 
Australia, or whether he was not, 
she ought to think that he was, 
because the jury has said so. If 
she had any feeling of feminine 
propriety she would shut herself up 
and call herself Miss Bolton.” 

“T don’t agree with you in the 
least;” said the squire; “and I hope 
I may live to see a dozen little 
Caldigates running about on that 
lawn.” 

And there were a few words up- 
stairs on the subject between Mr. 
Smirkie and his wife,—for even Mrs. 
Smirkie and aunt Polly at last sub- 
mitted themselves to Dick’s energy. 
“Indeed, then, if he comes out,” 
said the wife, “I shall be very glad 
to see him at Plum-cum-Pippins.” 
This was said in a voice which did 
not admit of contradiction, and was 
evidence at any rate that Dick’s 
visit to Babington had been success- 
ful in spite of the yellow trousers, 


CHAPTER LII,—THE FORTUNES OF BAGWAX, 


An altogether new idea had oc- 
eurred to Bagwax as he sat in his 
office after his interview with Sir 
John Joram ;—and it was an idea 
of such a nature that he thought 
he saw his way quite plain’ to 
a complete manifestation of the 
innocence of Caldigate, to a cer- 
tainty of a pardon, and to an im- 
mediate end of the whole com- 
plication. By a sudden glance at 
the evidence his eye had caught 
an object which in all his glances 
he had never before observed. Then 
at once he went to work, and find- 
ing that certain little marks were 
distinctly legible, he became on a 


sudden violently hot,—so that the 
sweat broke out on his forehead. 
Here was the whole thing disclosed 
at once,—disclosed to all the world 
if he chose to disclose it. But if 
he did so, then there could not be 
any need for that journey to Svd- 
ney, which Sir Jobn still thought 
to be expedient. And this thing 
which he had now seen was not 
one within his own branch of work, 
-——was not a matter with which he 
was bound to be conversant, Some- 
body else ought to have found it 
out. His own knowledge was 
purely accidental. There would 
be no disgrace to him in not find- 
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ing it out. But he had found it 
out. 

Bagwax was a man who, in his 
official zeal and official capacity, had 
exercised his intellect far beyond 
the matters to which he was bound 
to apply himself in the mere per- 
formance of his duties. Post-marks 
were his business; and had he 
given all his mind to post-marks, he 
would have sufficiently carried out 
that great doctrine of doing the 
duty which England expects from 
every man. But he had travelled 
beyond post-marks, and had looked 
into many things. Among other 
matters he had looked into penny 
stamps, twopenny stamps, and other 
stamps. In post-office phraseology 
there is sometimes a confusion be- 
cause the affixed effigy of her 
Majesty’s head, which represents 
the postage paid, is called a stamp, 
and the post-marks or impressions 
indicating the names of towns are 
also called stamps. Those _post- 
marks or impressions had been the 
work of Bagwax’s life; but his zeal, 
his joy in his office, and the gen- 
eral energy of his disposition, had 
opened up to him also all the mys- 
teries of the queen’s-heads. That 
stamp, that effigy, that twopenny 
queen’s-head, which by its presence 
on the corner of the envelope pur- 
ported to have been the price of 
conveying the letter from Sydney 
to Nobble, on 10th May 1873, had 
certainly been manufactured and 
sent out to the colony since that 
date ! 

There are signs invisible to ordi- 
nary eyes which are plain as the 
sun at noonday to the initiated. 
It is so in all arts, in all sciences, 
Bagwax was at once sure of his 
fact. To his instructed gaze the 
little receipt for twopence was as 
clearly dated as though the figures 
were written on it. And yet he 
had never looked at it before. In 
the absorbing interest which the 
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post-mark had created,—that fraud- 
ulent post-mark, as it» certainly 
was,—he had never condescended 
to examine the postage-stamp. But 
now he saw and was certain. 

If it was so,—and he had no 
doubt,—then would Caldigate sure- 
ly be released. It is hoped that 
the reader will follow the mind of 
Bagwax, which was in this matter 
very clear. This envelope had been 
brought up at the trial as evidence 
that, on a certain day, Caldigate had 
written to the woman as his wife, 
and had sent the letter through the 
post-office. For such sending the 
postage-stamp was necessary. The 
postage-stamp had certainly been 
put on when the envelope was pre- 
pared for its intended purpose. But 
if it could be proved by the stamp 
itself that it had not been in exist- 
ence on the date impressed on the 
envelope, then the fraud would be 
quite apparent, And if there had 
been such fraud, then would the teg- 
timony of all those four witnesses be 
crushed into arrant perjury. They 
had produced the fraudulent docu- 
ment, and by it would be thoroughly 
condemned. ‘There could be no ne- 
cessity for a journey to Sydney. 

As it all became clear to his 
mind, he thumped his. table partly 
in triumph,— partly in despair. 
“What’s the matter with you 
now!” said Mr, Curlydown. It 
was a quarter past four, and Curly- 
down had not completed his daily 
inspections. Had Bagwax been 
doing his proper share of work, 
Curlydown would have already 
washed his hands and changed bis 
coat, and have been ready to start 
for the 4.30 train. As it was, he 
had an hour of labour before him, 
and would be unable to count the 

lams upon his wall, as was usual 
with him before dinner. 

“Tt becomes more wonderful 
every day,” said Bagwax, solemnly, 
—almost awfully. 
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“Tt is very wonderful to me that 
a man should be able to sit so many 
hours looking at one dirty bit of 
paper.” 

“Every moment that I pass with 
that envelope before my eyes I see 
the innocent husband in jail, and 
the poor afflicted wife weeping in 
her solitude,” 

“ You'll be going on to the stage, 
Bagwax, before this is done.” 

“T have sometimes thought that 
it was the career for which I was 
best adapted. But, as to tke en- 
velope, the facts are now certain.” 

“ Any new facts?” asked Curly- 
down. But he asked the question 
in a jeering tone, not at all as 
though desiring confidence or offer- 
ing sympathy. y 

“Yes,” replied Bagw owly. 
“The facts are certainly new,—and 
most convincing; but as you have 
not given attention to the particular 
branch concerned, there can be no 
good in my mentioning them. You 
would not understand me.” It was 


thus that he revenged himself on 


Curlydown, Then there was again 
silence between them for a quarter 
of an hour, during which Curly- 
down was hurrying through his 
work, and Bagwax was meditating 
whether it was certainly his duty to 
make known the facts as to the 
postage-stamp. “You are so un- 
kind,” said Bagwax at last, in a 
tone of injured friendship, burning 
to tell his new discovery. 

“You have got it all your way,” 
said Curlydown, without lifting his 
head. “ And then, as you said just 
now,—I don’t understand.” 

“T’d tell you everything if you'd 
only be a little less hard.” 

Curlydown was envious. He had, 
of course, been told of the civil 
things which Sir John Joram had 
said; and though he did not quite 
believe all, he was convinced that 
Bagwax was supposed to have dis- 
tinguished himself. If there was 
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anything to be known he would 
like to know it. Nor was he natu- 
rally quarrelsome. Bagwax was his 
old friend. ‘I don’t mean to be 
hard,” he said. “Of course one 
does feel one’s self fretted when one 
has been obliged to miss two 
trains.” 

“Can I lend a hand?” said Bag- 
wax, 

“Tt doesn’t signify now. I can’t 
catch anything before the 5.20. 
One does expect to get away a little 
earlier than that on a Saturday. 
What is it that you’ve found out ?” 

“ Do you really care to know ?” 

“ Of course I do,—if it’s anything 
in earnest. I took quite as much 
interest as you in the matter when 
we were down at Cambridge.” 

“You see that postage-stamp ?” 
Bagwax stretched out the envelope, 
—or rather the photograph of the 
envelope, for it was no more. But 
the Queen’s head, with all its oblit- 
erating smudges, and all its marks 
and peculiarities, was to be seen 
quite as plainly as on the original, 
which was tied up carefully among 
the archives of the trial. “ You 
see that postage-stamp?’ Curly- 
down took his glass, and looked at 
the document, and declared that he 
saw the postage-stamp very plainly. 
“ But it does not tell you anything 
particular ?” 

“ Nothiog very particular—at the 
first glance,” said Curlydown, gaz- 
ing through the glass with all his 
eyes, 

“ Look again.” 

“T see that they obliterate ont 
there with a kind of star.” 

“That has nothing to do with it.” 

“The bunch of hair at the back 
of the head isn’t quite like our 
bunch of hair,” 

“Just the same;—taken from 
the same die,” said Bagwax. 

“ The little holes for dividing the 
stamps are bigger.” 

“ Tt isn’t that.” 
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“ Then what the d—— is it ?” 

“There are letters at every cor- 
ner,” said Bagwax. 

“That’s of course,” said Curly- 
down. 

“Can you read those letters ?” 
Curlydown owned that he never 
had quite understood what those 
letters meant, “Those two P’s in 
the two bottom corners tell me 
that that stamp wasn’t printed be- 
fore 74. It was all explained to me 
not long ago. Now the post-mark 
is dated ’73.” There was an air of 
triumph about Bagwax as he said 
this which almost drove Curlydown 
back to hostility. But he checked 
himself, merely shaking his head, 
and continued to look at the stamp. 
“What do you think of that?” 
asked Bagwax. 

“ You'd have to prove it.” 

“Of course I should. But the 
stamps are made here and are sent 
out to the colony. I shall see 
Smithers at the stamp-office to- 
morrow, of course.” Mr. Smithers 
was a gentleman concerned in the 
manufacture of stamps. “ But I 
know my facts. I am as well aware 
of the meaning of those letters as 
though I had made postage-stamps 
my own peculiar duty. Now what 
ought I to do?” 

“You wouldn’t have to go, I 
suppose.” 

* Not a foot.” 

“And yet it ought to be fonnd 
out how that date got there.” And 
Curlydown put his finger upon the 
impression—10th May 1873. 

“ Not a doubt about it. I should 
do a deal of good by going if they’d 
give me proper authority to over- 
haul everything in the office out 
there. They had the letter stamped 
fraudulently ; — fraudulently, Mr. 
Curlydown! Perhaps if I stayed 
at home to give evidence, they’d 
send you to Sydney to find all that 
out.” 

There was a courtesy in this sug- 
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gestion which induced Curlydown 
to ask his junior to come down and 
take pot-luck at Apricot Villa. 
Bagwax was delighted, for his heart 
had been sore at the coolness which 
had grown up between him and the 
man under whose wing he had 
worked for so many years. He had 
been devoted to Curlydown till 
growing ambition had taught him 
to think himself able to strike out 
a line for himself. Mr. Curlydown 
had two daughters, of whom the 
younger, Jemima, had found much 
favour in the eyes of Bagwax. But 
since the jealousy had sprung up 
between the two men he had never 
seen Jemima, nor tasted the fruits 
of Curlydown’sgarden, Mrs, Curly- 
dowh, who approved of Bagwax, 
had been angry, and Jemima her- 
self had become sullen and unlov- 
ing to her father. On that very 
morning Mrs. Curlydown had de- 
clared that she hated quarrels like 
_— “So do J, mamma,” said 
emima, breaking her silence em- 
phatically. “ Not that Mr. Bagwax 
is anything to anybody.” 

“That does look like something,” 
said Curlydown, whispering to his 
friend in the railway carriage. They 
were sitting opposite to each other, 
with their knees together,—and were 
of course discussing the envelope. 

“It is everything. When they 
were making up their case in Aus- 
tralia, and when the woman brought 
out the cover with his writing upon 
it, with the very name, Mrs, Caldi- 
gate, written by himself,—Crinkett 
wasn’t contented with that. So 
they put their heads together, and 
said that if the letter could be got 
to look like a posted letter,—a let- 
ter sent regularly by the post,— 
that would be real evidence. The 
idea wasn’t bad.” 

* Nothing has ever been consid- 
ered better evidence than _post- 
marks,” said Curlydown, with au- 
thority. 
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“Tt wus a good idea. Then they 
had to get a postage-stamp. They 
little knew how they might put 
their foot into it there. And they 
got hold of some young man at the 
post-office who knew how to fix a 
date-stamp with a past date. How 
these things become clear when one 
looks at them Jong enough !” 

“ Only one has to have an eye in 
one’s head.” 

“Yes,” said Bagwax, as modestly 
as he could at such a moment, “A 
fellow has to have his wits about 
him before he can do anything out 
of the common way in any line. 
You'd tell Sir John everything at 
once ;—wouldn’t you?” Curlydown 
raised his hat and scratched his 
head. “ Duty first, you know;— 
duty first,” said Bagwax. 

“In a man’s own line,—yes,” 
said Curlydown. “Somebody else 
ought to have found that out. 
That’s not post-office. It’s stamps 
and taxes. It’s very hard that a 
man should have to cut the nose 
off his own face by knowing more 
than he need know.” 

“Duty! duty!” said Bagwax, 
as he opened the carriage-door and 
jumped out on to the platform. 

When he got up to the cottage, 
Mrs. Curlydown assured him that 
it was quite a cure for sore eyes to 
see him. Sophia, the elder of the 
two daughters at home, told him 
that he was a false truant; and 
Jemima surmised that the great at- 
tractions of the London season had 
prevented him from coming down 
to Enfield. “It isn’t that, in- 
deed,” he said. “I am always 
delighted in running down. But 
the Caldigate affair has been so 
important !” 

“You mean the trial,” said Mrs. 
Curlydown. “But the man_ has 
been in prison ever so long,” ' 

“ Unjustly! Most unjustly !’” 

“Ts it so, really ?” asked Jemima, 
“ And the poor young bride?” 
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“ Not so much of a bride,” said 
Sophia. “She’s got one, I know.” 

‘“‘ And papa says you’re to go out 
to Botany Bay,” said Jemima, “ It'll 
be years and years before you are 
back again.” Then he explained it 
was not Botany Bay, and he would 
be back in six months, And, after 
all, he wasn’t going at all. “ Well, 
I declare, if papa isn’t down the 
walk already!” said Jemima, look- 
ing out of the window. 

“T don’t think I shall go at all,” 
said Bagwax in a melancholy tone 
as he went up-stairs to wash his 
hands. 

The dinner was very pleasant ; 
and as Curlydown and his guest * 
drank their bottle of port together 
at the open window, it was defi- 
vitely settled that Bagwax should 
reveal the mystery of the postage- 
stamp to Sir John Joram at once. 
“T should have it like a lump of 
lead on my conscience all the time 
I was on the deep,” said Bagwax, 
solemnly. | . ; 

“Conscience is conscience, to be 
sure,” said Curlydown, 

“T don’t think that I’m given to 
be afraid,” said Bagwax. “ The 
ocean, if I know myself, would have 
no terrors for me;—not if I was 
doing my duty. But I should hear 
the ship’s sides cracking with every 
blast if that secret were lodged 
within my breast.” 

“ Take another glass of port, old 
boy.” 

Bagwax did take another glass, 
finishing the bottle, and continued. 
“Farewell to those smiling shores. 
Farewell, ‘Sydney, and all her 
charms. Farewell to her orange 
groves, her blue mountains, and her 
rich gold-fields.” 

“Take a drop of whitewash to 
wind up, and then we'll join the 
ladies.” Curlydown was a strictly 
hospitable man, and in his own 
house would not appear to take 
amiss anything his guest might say. 


. 
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But when Bagwax became too 
poetical over his wine, Curlydown 
waxed impatient. Bagwax took 
his drop of whitewash, and then 
hurried on to the lawn to join 
Jemima, 

“ And you really are not going to 
those distant parts ?” 

“ No,” said Bagwax, with all that 
melancholy which wine and love 
combined with sorrow can produce. 
“That dream is over.” 

“T am so glad.” 

“Why should you be glad? 
Why should a resolve which it 
almost breaks my heart to make be 
a source of joy to you?” 

“Of course you would have noth- 

ing to regret at leaving, Mr. Bag- 
wax,” 
» “Very much,—if I were going 
for ever. No; I could never do 
that, unless I were to take some 
dear one with me. But, as I said, 
that dream is over. It has ever 
been my desire to see foreign 
climes, and the chance so seldom 
comes in a man’s way.” 

“You've been to Ostend, I know, 
Mr. Bagwax.” 

“Oh yes, and to Boulogne,” said 
Bagwax, proudly, ‘ But the desire 
of travel grows with the thing it 
feeds on. I long to overcome great 
distances,—to feel that I have put 
illimitable space behind me. To 
set my foot on shores divided from 
these by the thickness of all the 
earth would give me a sense of 
grandeur which I—which,—which, 
—would be magnificent.” 

“T suppose that is natural in a 
man.” 

“In some men,” said Bagwax, 
not liking to*be told that his heroic 
instincts were shared by all his 
brethren. 

“ But women, of course, think of 
the dangers, Suppose you were to 
be cast away !” 

“What matter? With a father 
of a family, of course, it would be 
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different. But a lone man should 
never think of such things.” Jemi- 
ma shook her head and walked si- 
lently by his side. “If I had some 
dear one who cared for me I suppose 
it would be different with me.” 

“T don’t know,” said Jemima. 
“Gentlemen like to amuse them- 
selves sometimes, but it doesn’t 
often go very deep.” 

“Things always go* deep with 
me,” said Bagwax, “I panted for 
that journey to the antipodes ;— 
panted for it! Now that it is over, 
perhaps some day I may tell you 
under what circumstances it has been 
relinquished, In the meantime 
my mind passes to other things ; 
—or perhaps I should say my 
heart—Jemima!” Then Bagwax 
stopped on the path. 

t “Go on, Mr. Bagwax. 
be looking at you.” 

“Jemima,” he said, “will you 
recompense me by your love for 
what I have lost on the other side 
of the globe?’ She recompensed 
him, and he was happy. 

The future father and son-in-law 
sat and discussed their joint affairs 
for an hour after the ladies had re- 
tired. As to Jemima and his love, 
Bagwax was allowed to be alto- 
gether triumphant. Mrs. Curly- 
down kissed him, and he kissed 
Sophia. That was in _ public. 
What passed between him and 
Jemima no human eye saw. The 
old post-office clerk took the 
younger one to his heart, and de- 
clared that he was perfectly satisfied 
with his girl’s choice. “I’ve al- 
ways known that you were steady,” 
he said, “and that’s what I look 
to. She has had her admirers, and 
gs might have looked higher ; 

ut what’s rank or money if a 
man’s fond of pleasure?” But when 
that was settled they returned again 
to the Caldigate envelope. Curly- 
down was not quite so sure as to 
that question of duty. The pro- 


Papa will 
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posed journey to Sydney, with a 
pound a-day allowed for expenses, 
and the traveller’s salary going on 
all the time, would put a nice sum 
of ready money into Bagwax’s pock- 
et. “It wouldn’t be less than two 
hundred towards furnishing, my 
boy,” said Curlydown. “ You'll want 
it. And as for the delay, what’s 
six months? Girls like to have a 
little time to boast about it.” 

But Bagwax had made up his 
mind, and nothing would shake 
him. “If they'll let me go out all 
the same, to set matters right, of 
course I'd take the job. I should 
think it a duty, and would bear 
the delay as well as I could. If 
Jemima thought it right I’m sure 
she wouldn’t complain. But since 


CHAPTER LIII,—SIR JOHN BACKS 


“Well, Mr. Bagwax, I’m glad 
that it’s only one envelope this 
time.” This was said by Sir John 
Joram to the honest and energetic 
post-office clerk on the morning of 
Wednesday the 3d September, when 
the lawyer would have been among 
the partridges down io Suffolk but 
for the vicissitudes of John Caldi- 
gate’s case. It was hard upon Sir 
John, and went something against 
the grain with him, He was past 
the time of life at which men are 
enthusiastic as to the wrongs of 
others,—as was Bagwax; and had, 
in truth, much less to gain from the 
cause, or to expect, than Bagwax. 
He thought that the pertinacity of 
Bagwax, and the coming of Dick 
Shand at the moment of his holi- 
- days, were circumstances which jus- 
tified the use of a little internal 
strong language,—such as he had oc- 
casionally used externally before he 
had become Attorney-General. In 
fact he had -— damned Dick Shand 
and Bagwax, and in doing so had 
considered that Jones his clerk was 
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I saw that Jetter on that stamp my 
conscience has told me that I must > 
reveal it all. It might be me as 
was in prison, and Jemima who 
was told that I had a wife in 
Australia. Since I’ve looked at it 
in that light I’ve been more deter- 
mined than ever to go to Sir John 
Joram’s chambers to-morrow. Good 
night, Mr. Curlydown. I am very 
glad you asked me down to the 
cottage to-day;, more glad than 
anything.” 

At half-past eleven, by the last 
train, Bagwax returned to town, 
and spent the night with mingled 
dreams, in which Sydney, Jemima, 
and the envelope were all in their 
turns eluding him, and all in their 
turns within his grasp. 


HIS OPINION, 


internal, “I wish he had gone to 
Sydney a month ago,” he said to 
Jones. But when Jones suggest- 
ed that Bagwax might be sent to 
Sydney without further trouble, 
Sir John’s conscience pricked him. 
‘Not to be able to shoot a Suffolk 
partridge on the Ist of September 
was very cruel, but to be detained 
wrongfully in Cambridge jail was 
worse ; and he was of opinion that 
such cruelty had been inflicted on 
Caldigate. On the Saturday Dick 
Shand had been with him. He 
had remained in town on the Mon- 
day and Tuesday by agreement with 
Mr. Seely. Early on the Tuesday 
intimation was given to him that 
Bagwax would come on the Wed- 
nesday with further evidence,—with 
evidence which should be positive- 
ly conclusive. Bagwax had, in the 
meantime, been with his friend 
Smithers at the stamp-office, and 
was now fully prepared. By the 
help of Smithers he had arrived at 
the fact that the postage-stamp had 
certainly been fabricated in 1874, 
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some months after the date im- 
printed on the cover of the letter 
to which it was affixed. 

“No, Sir John;—only one this 
time. We needn’t move anything.” 
All the chaos had been restored to 
its normal place, and looked as 
though it had never been moved 
since it was collected. 

“And we can prove that this 
queen’s-head did not exist until 1st 
January, 1874?” 

“Here’s the deposition,” said 
Bagwax, who, by his frequent in- 
tercourse with Mr. Jones, had be- 
come almost as good as a lawyer 
himself,—“ at least, it isn’t a de- 
position, of course,—because it’s 
not sworn.” 

“A statement of what can be 
proved on oath.” 

“Just that, Sir John. It’s Mr. 
Smithers! Mr. Smithers has, been 
at the work for the last twenty 
years. I knew it just as well as he 
from the first, because I attend to 
these sort of things; but I thought 
it best to goto the fountain-head.” 

“ Quite right.” 

“Sir John will want to hear it 
from the fountain-head, I said to 
myself; and therefore I went to 
Smithers. Smithers is perhaps a 
little conceited, but his word is— 
gospel. In a matter of postage- 
stamps Smithers is gospel.” 

Then Sir John read the state- 
ment; and though he may not have 
taken it for gospel, still to bim it 
was credible. “It seems clear,” he 
said. 

“Clear as the running stream,” 
said Bagwax. 

“TI should like to have all that 
gang up for perjury, Mr. Bagwax.” 

“So should I[, Sir John;—so 
should I. When I think of that 
poor dear lady and her infant babe 
‘without a name, and that young 
father torn from his paternal acres 
and cast into a vile prison, my 
blood boils within my veins, and 
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all my passion to see foreign climes 
fades into the distance.”’ 

“No foreign climes now, Mr. 
Bagwax.” 

“T suppose not, Sir John,” said 
the hero, mournfully. 

“ Not if this be true.” 

“Tt’s gospel, Sir John ;—gospel. 
They might send me out to set that 
office to rights. Things must be 
very wrong when they could get 
hold of a date-stamp and use it in 
that way. There must be one of 
the gang in the office.” 

“A bribe did it, I should say.” 

“T could find it out, Sir John. 
Let me alone for that. You could 
say that you have found me—quick- 
like, in this matter ;—couldn’t you, 
Sir John?” Bagwax was truly 
happy in the love of Jemima Curly- 
down ; but that idea of earning two 
hundred pounds for furniture, and 
of seeing distant climes at the same 
time, had taken a strong hold of 
his imagination. 

“Tam afraid I should have no 
voice in the matter,—unless with 
the view of getting evidence.” 

“And we’ve got that ;—haven’t 
we, Sir John ?” 

“T think so.” ‘ 

“Duty, Sir John, duty!” said 
Bagwax, almost sobbing through 
his triumph. 

“That's it, Mr. Bagwax.” Sir 
John too had given up his par- 
tridges,—for a day or two. 

“And that gentleman will now 
be restored to his wife ?” 

“Tt isn’t for me to say. As 
you and I have been engaged on 
the same side ” To be told that 
he had been onthe same side with 
the late Attorney-General, was al.-, 
most compensation to Bagwax for 
the loss of his journey. “As you 
and I have been on the same side, 
I don’t mind telling you that I 
think that he ought to be released. 
The matter remains with the Sec- 
retary of State, who will probably 
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be guided by the judge who tried 
the case.” 

«“ A stern man, Sir John.” 

“ Not soft-hearted, Mr. Bagwax,— 
but as conscientious a man as you'll 
be able to put your hand upon, 
The young wife with her nameless 
baby won’t move him at all. But 
were he moved by such considera- 
tion, he would be so far unfit for 
his office.” 

“ Mercy is divine,” said Bagwax. 

“ And therefore unfit to be used 
by a merely human judge. You 
know, I suppose, that Richard 
Shand has come home ?” 

“No!” 

“Indeed he has, and was with 
me a day or two since.” 

“Can he say anything?” Bag- 
wax was not rejoiced at Dick’s op- 
portune return. He thoroughly 
wished that Caldigate should be 
liberated, but he wished himself to 
monopolise the glory of the work. 

“He says a great deal. He has 
sworn point-blank that there was 
no such marriage at the time named. 
He and Caldigate were living to- 
gether then, and for some weeks 
afterwards, -and the woman was 
never near them during the time.” 

“To think of his coming just 
now !” 

“Tt will be a great help, Mr. 
Bagwax ; but it wouldn’t be enough 
alone. He might possibly—tell an 
untruth,” 

“Perjury on the other side, as it 
were,” 

“Just that. But this little queen’s- 
head here can’t be untrue.” 

“No, Sir John, no; that can’t 
be,” said Bagwax, comforted; “and 
the dated impression can’t lie either, 
The envelope is what'll do it after 
all.” 

“T hope so, You and Mr. Jones 
will prepare the statement for the 
Secretary of State, and I will send 
it myself.” With that Mr. Bagwax 
took his leave, and remained closeted 
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with Mr. Jones for much of the re- 
mainder of the day. 

The moment Sir John was alone 
he wrote an almost angry note to 
his friend Honybun, in conjunc- 
tion with whom and another mem- 
ber of Parliament he had the shoot- 
ing in Suffolk, Honybun, who was 
also a lawyer, though less success- 
ful than his friend, was a much 
better shot, and was already taking 
the cream off the milk of the shoot- 
ing. “I cannot conceive,” he said 
at the end of his letter, “that, after 
all my experience, I should have 
put myself so much out of my way 
to serve a client. A man should do 
what he is paid to do, and what it is 
presumed that he will do, and noth- 
ing more. But here I have been 
instigated by an insane ambition to 
emulate the good-natured zeal of a 
fellow who is absolutely willing to 
sacrifice himself for the good of a 
stranger.” Then he went on to say 
that he could not leave London till 
the Friday. 

On the Thursday morning he put 
all the details together, and himself 
drew out a paper for the perusal of 
the Secretary of State. Ashe looked 
at the matter all round, it seemed 
to him that the question was so 
clear that even Judge Bramber 
could not hesitate. The evidence 
of Dick Shand was quite conclu- 
sive,—if credible. It was open, of 
course, to strong doubt, in that it 
could not be sifted by cross-exami- 
nation. Alone, it certainly. would 
not have sufficed to extort a pardon 
from any Secretary of State,—as any 
Secretary of State would have been 
alive to the fact that Dick might 
have been suborned. Dick’s life 
had not been such that his single 
word would have been regarded as 
certainly true. But in corrobora- 
tion it was worth much. And then 
if the Secretary or the judge could 
be got to go into that very compli- 
cated question of the dated stamp, 
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it would, Sir John thought, become 
evident to him that the impression 
had not been made at the time in- 
dicated, This had gradually been 
borne in upon Sir John’s mind, till 
he was almost as confident in his 
facts as Bagwax himself. But this 
operation had required much time 
and much attention. Would the 
Secretary, or would the judge, 
clear his table, and give -himself 
time to inspect and to measure two 
or three hundred post-marks? The 
date of the fabrication of the post- 
age-stamp would of course require 
to be verified by official report ;— 
but if the facts as stated by Bag- 
wax were thus confirmed, then the 
fraudulent nature of the envelope 
would be put beyond doubt. It 
would be so manifest that this mor- 
sel of evidence had been falsely 
concocted, that no clear-headed man, 
let his prepossessions be what they 
might, could doubt it. Judge 
Bramber would no doubt begin to 
sift the case with a strong bias in 
favour of the jury. It was for a 
jury to ascertain the facts; and in 
this case the jury had done so. In 
his opinion,—in Judge Bramber’s 
opizion, as the judge had often 
declared it,—a judge should not be 
required to determine facts, A new 
trial, were that possible, would be 
the proper remedy, if remedy were 
wanted ; but as that was impossible, 
he would be driven to investigate 
such new evidence as was brought 
before him, and to pronounce what 
would, in truth, be another verdict. 
All this was clear to Sir John ; and 
he told himself that even Judge 
Bramber would not be able to deny 
that false evidence had been sub- 
mitted to the jury. 

Sir John, as he occupied his 
mind with the matter on the Thurs- 
day morning, did wake himself up to 
some generous energy on his client’s 
behalf,—so that in sending the writ- 
ten statements of the case to the 
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Home Secretary, he himself wrote 
a short but strongly-worded note, 
“As it is quite manifest,” he said, 
“that a certain amount of false and 
fraudulent circumstantial evidence 
has been brought into court by the 
witnesses who proved the alleged 
marriage, and as direct evidence has 
now come to hand on the other side 
which is very clear, and as far as 
we know trustworthy, I feel myself 
justified in demanding her Majesty’s 
pardon for my client. % 

On the next day he went down 
to Birdseye Lodge, near Ipswich, 
and was quite enthusiastic on the 
matter with his friend Honybun. 
“T never knew Bramber go beyond 
a jury in my life,” said Honybun. 

“He'll have to do it now. They 
can’t keep him in prison when they 
find that the chief witness was 
manifestly perjured. The woman 
swore on her oath that the letter 
reached her by post in May 1873. 
It certainly did not do so, The 
cover, as we see it, has been fabri- 
cated since that date.” 

“T never thought the cover went 
for much,” said Honybun. 

“For very little,—for nothing at 
all perhaps,—till proved to be fraud- 
ulent. If they had left the letter 
alone their case would have been 
strong enough for a conviction. As 
it was, they were fools enough to 
go into'a business of this sort; but 
they have done so, and as they 
have been found out, the false- 
hood which has been detected covers 
every word of their spoken evidence 
with suspicion. It will be like 
losing so much of his heart’s blood, 
but the old fellow will have to give 
way.’ 

“He never gave way in his 
life.” 

“ We'll make him begin.” 

“Tl bet you a pony he don 

“Tl take the bet,” said the late 
Attorney-General. But as he did 
so, he looked round to see that not 


%t, ” 
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even a gamekeeper was near enough 
to hear him, 

On that Friday Bagwax was in a 
very melaticholy state of mind at 
his office, in spite of the brilliancy 
of his prospects with Miss Curly- 
down. “I'll just come back to my 
old work,” he said to his future 
father-in-law. There’s nothing 
else for me to do.” 

This was all as it should be, and 
would have been regarded a day or 
two ago by Curlydown as simple 
justice. There had been quite 
enough of that pottering over an 
old envelope, to the manifest incon- 
venience of himself and others. 
But now the matter was altered. 
His was a paternal and an affec- 
tionate heart, and he saw very 
plainly the pecuniary advantage 
of a journey to Sydney. And he 
knew too that, in official life as well 
as elsewhere, to those who have 
more is given. Now that Bagwax 
was to him in the light of a son, he 
wished Bagwax to rise in the world, 

“T wouldn’t give it up,” said he. 

“ But what would you do?” 

“Td stick to it like wax till they 
did something fur me.” 

“There’s nothing to stick to.” 

“I'd take it for granted I was 
going at once to Sydney. I'd get 
my outfit, and, by George! I'd take 
my place.” 

“Pye told Sir John I wasn’t 
going ; and he said it wasn’t neces- 
sary.” As Bagwax told his sad tale 
he almost wept. 

“T wouldn’t mind that. 
it out of them somehow. Why is 
he to have all the pay? No doubt 
it’s been hundreds to him; and 
you’ve done the work and got no- 
thing.” 


I'd have 


“When I asked him to get me 


sent, he said he’d no power ;—not 
now it’s all so plain.” He turned 
his face down towards the desk to 
hide the tear that now was, in truth, 
running down his face. “ But duty !” 
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he said, looking up again. “Duty! 
England expects » 'D it, 
who’s going to whimper? When 
I lay my head on my pillow at night 
and think that I, I, Thomas Bag- 
wax, have restored that pvameless 
one to her babe and her lord, I 
shall sleep even though that pillow 
be no better than a bard bolster.” 

“Jemima will look after that,” 
said the father, laughing. “ But 
still I wouldn’t give it up. Never 

ive a chance up,—they come so 

seldom. I'll tell you what I should 
do;—I should apply to the Secre- 
tary for leave to go to Sydney at 
once.” 

“ At my own expense ?” said Bag- 
wax, horrified. 

“Certainly not;—but that you 
might have an opportunity of inves- 
tigating all this for the public ser- 
vice. It'll get referred rognd in some 
way to the Secretary of State, who 
can’t but say all that you’ve done. 
When it gets out of a man’s own 
office he don’t so much mind doing 
a little job. It sounds good-natured. 
And then if they don’t do anything 
for you, you'll get a grievance. Next 
to a sum of money down, a griev- 
ance is the best thing you can have. 
A man who can stick to a grievance 
year after year will always make 
money of it at last.” 

On the Saturday, Bagwax went 
down to Apricot Lodge, having 
been invited to stay with his be- 
loved till the Monday. In the 
smiles of his beloved he did find 
much consolation, especially as it 
had already been assured to him 
that sixty pounds a-year would be 
settled on Jemima on and from her 
wedding-day. And then they made 
very much of him. ‘ You do love 
me, Tom ; don’t you?” said Jemima. 
They were sitting on camp-stools 
behind the grotto, and Bagwax 
answered by pressing the loved 
one’s waist. “Better than going 
to Sydney, Tom,—don’t you ?” 
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“Tt is so very different,” ‘said 
Bagwax,—which was true. 

“Tf you don’t like me better 
than anything else in all the world, 
however different, I will never 
stand at the altar with you.” And 
she moved her camp-stool perhaps 
an inch away. 

“In the way of loving, of course 
I do.” 

“Then why do you grieve when 
you ‘ve got what you like best ?” 

“ You don’t understand, Jemima, 
what a spirit of adventure means.’ 

“T think I do, or I shouldn’t be 
going to marry you. That’s quite 
as great an adventure as a journey 
to Sydney. You ought to be very 
glad to get off, now you're going to 
settle down as a married man.” 

“ Think what two hundred pounds 
would be, Jemima ;—in the way of 
furniture.” 

“That’s papa’s puttifg in, I 
know. I hate all that hankering 
after filthy lucre. You ought to be 
ashamed of wanting to go so far 
away just when you're engaged. 
You wouldn’t care about leavi ing 
me, I suppose ;—not the least.” 

“] should always be thinking 
of you.” 
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“Yes, you would! But suppose 
I wasn’t thinking of you. Suppose 
I took to thinking of somebody else. 
How would it be then ?”” 

“You wouldn’t do that, Jemi- 
ma,” 

* You ought to know when you’re 
well off, Tom.” By this time he 
had recovered the inch and _per- 
haps a little more. ‘“ You ought to 
feel that you’ve plenty to console 
you.” 

“So I do. Duty! duty! 
land expects that every man 

“That’s your idea of consolation, 
is it? and away went the camp- 
stool half a yard. 

“ You believe in duty, don’t you, 
Jemima ¢” 

“In a husband’s duty to his 
wife, I do;—and in a young man’s 
duty to his sweetheart.” 

“And ina father’s to his chil- 
dren.” 

“That’s as may be,” said she, 
getting up and walking away into 
the kitchen-garden. He of course 
accompanied her, and before they 
got to the house had promised her 
not to sigh for the delights of Syd- 
ney, nor for the perils of adventure 
any more. 


CHAPTER LIV.—JUDGE BRAMBER, 


A Secretary of State who has to 
look after the police and the magis- 
trates, to answer questions in the 
House of Commons, and occasionally 
to make a telling speech in defence 
of his colleagues, and, in addition 
to this, is expected to perform the 
duties of a practical court of appeal 
in criminal cases, must have some- 
thing to do. To have to decide 
whether or no some poor wretch 
shall be hanged, when, in spite of 
the clearest evidence, humanitarian 
petitions by the dozen overwhelm 
him with claims for mercy, must 
be a terrible responsibility. “ No, 


your Majesty, I think we won’t 


hang him, I think we’ll send him 
to penal servitude for life ;—if your 
Majesty pleases.” That is so easy, 
and would be so pleasant. Why 
should any one grumble at so right 
royal a decision? But there are 
the newspapers ‘always so prone to 
complain ;—and the Secretary has to 


acknowledge that he must be strong 


enough to hang his culprits in spite 
of petitions, or else he must give 
up that office. But when the evi- 
dence is not clear the case is twice 
more difficult. The jury have 
found their verdict, and the law 
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intends that the verdict of a jury 
shall be conclusive. When a man 
has been declared to be guilty by 
twelve of his countrymen,—bhe is 
guilty, let the facts have been what 
they may, and let the twelve have 
been ever so much in error. Ma- 
jesty, however, can pardon guilt, 
and hence arises some awkward 
remedy for the mistakes of jurymen. 
But as unassisted Majesty cannot 
itself investigate all things,—is not, 
in fact, in this country supposed to 
perform any duties of that sort,—a 
Secretary of State is invested with 
the privilege of what is called mercy. 
It is justice rather that is wanted. 
If Bagwax were in the right about 
that envelope,—and the reader will 
by this time think that he was 
right; and if Dick Shand had 
sworn truly,—tben certainly our 
friend Jobn Caldigate was not in 
want of mercy. It was instant 
justice that he required,—with 
such compensation as might come 
to him from the indignant sym- 
pathy of all good men. 

I remember to have seen a man 
at Bermuda whose fate was peculiar. 
He was sleek, fat, and apparently 
comfortable, mixing pills when I saw 
him, he himself a convict and admin- 
istering to the wants of his brother 
convicts. He remonstrated with me 
on the hardness of his position. 
“Either I did do it, or I didn’t,” 
he said. “It was because they 
thought I didn’t that they sent me 
here. And if I didn’t, what right 
had they to keep me here at ail?” 
I passed on in silence, not daring 


to argue the matter with the man. 


in face of the warder. But the man 
was right. He had murdered his 
wife ;—so at least the jury had said, 
—and had been sentenced to be 
hanged. He had taken the poor 
woman into a little island, and 
while she was bathing had drowned 
her. Her screams had been heard 
on the mainland, and the jury had 
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found the evidence sufficient. Some 
newspaper had thought the reverse, 
and had mooted the question ;—was 
not the distance too great for such 
screams to have been heard, or, at 
any rate, understood? So the man 
was again brought to trial in the 
Court of the Home Office, and was, 
—not pardoned, but sent to grow 
fat and make pills at Bermuda, He 
had, or he had not, murdered his 
wife. If he did the deed, he should 
have been hanged ;—and if not, he 
should not have been forced to 
make extorted pills, 

What was a Secretary of State to 
do in such a case? No doubt he 
believed that the wretch had mur- 
dered his wife. No doubt the judge 
believed it. All the world believed 
it. But the newspaper was prob- 
ably right in saying that the evi- 
dence was hardly conclusive,—pro- 
bably right because it produced its 
desired effect. Ifthe argument had 
been successfully used with the 
jury, the jury would bave acquitted 
the man. Then surely the Secre- 
tary of State should have sent him 
out as though acquitted; and, not 
daring to hang him, should have 
treated him as innocent, Another 
trial was, in truth, demanded. 

And so it was in Caldigate’s case. 
The Secretary of State, getting up 
early in the morning after a re- 
markable speech, in which he vin- 
dicated his Ministry from the 
attacks of all Europe, did read all 
the papers, and took home to him- 
self the great Bagwaxian theory. 
He mastered Dick’s evidence ;— 
and managed to master something 
also as to Dick’s character. He 
quite understood the argument as 
to the postage - stamps, — which 
went further with him than the 
other arguments. And he under- 
stood the perplexity of his own 
position. If Bagwax was right, not . 
a moment should be lost in releas- 
ing the ill-used man. To think of 
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pardon, to mention pardon, would 
be an insult. Instant justice, with 
infinite regrets that the injuries in- 
flicted admitted of no compensation, 
—that, and that only, was impres- 
sively demanded. How grossly 
would that man have been ill-used! 
—how cruelly would that woman 
have been injured! But then, again, 
—if Bagwax was wrong;—if the 
cunning fraud had been concocted 
over here and not in Sydney ;—if 
the plot had been made, not to in- 
earcerate an innocent man, but to 
liberate a guilty man, then how un- 
fit would he show himself for his 
position were he to be taken in by 
such guile! What crime could be 
worse than that committed by Caldi- 
gate against the young lady he had 
betrayed, if Caldigate were guilty ? 
Upon the whole, he thought it would 
be safer to trust to the jury; but 
comforted himself by the reflection 
that he could for a while transfer 
the responsibility. It would per- 
haps be expedient to transfer it 
altogether. So he sent all the papers 
on to Judge Bramber. 

Judge Bramber was a great man. 
Never popular, he had been wise 
enough to disregard popularity. He 
had forced himself into practice, in 
opposition to the attorneys, by in- 
dustry and perspicuity. He had 
attended exclusively to his profes- 
sion, never having attempted to set 
his foot on the quicker stepping- 
stones of political life. It was said 
of him that no one knew whether 
he called himself Liberal or Con- 
servative, At fifty-five he was put 
upon the bench, simply because he 
was supposed to possess a judicial 
mind. Here he amply justified 
that opinion,—but not without the 
sneer and ill words of many. He 
was now seventy, and it was de- 
clared that years had had no effect 
on him. He was supposed to be 


absolutely merciless,—as hard as a 


nether millstone; a judge who could 


put on the black cap without a 
feeling of inward disgust. But it 
may be surmised that they who 
said so knew nothing of him,—for 
he was a man not apt to betray the 
secrets of his inner life. He was 
noted for his reverence for a jury, 
and for his silence on the bench. 
The older he grew the shorter be- 
came his charges; nor were there 
wanting those who declared that 
his conduct in this respect was in- 
tended as a reproach to some who 
were desirous of adorning the bench 
by their eloquence. To sit there 
listening to everything, and sub- 
ordinating himself to others till his 
interposition was necessary, was his 
idea of a judge’s duty. But when 
the law had declared itself, he was 
always strong in supporting the law, 
A man condemned for murder ought 
to be hanged,—so thought Judge 
Bramber,—and not released, in ac- 
cordance with the phantasy of phil- 
anthropists. Such were the require- 
ments of the law. If the law were 
cruel, let the legislators look to 
that. He was once heard to con- 
fess that the position of a judge 
who had condemned an innocent 
man might be hard to bear; but, 
he added, that a country would be 
unfortunate which did not possess 
judges capable of bearing even that 
sorrow. In his heart he disapprov- 
ed of the attribute’ of mercy as be- 
longing to the Crown, It was op- 
posed to his idea of English law, and 
apt to do harm rather than good. 
He had been quite convinced of 
Caldigate’s guilt,—not only by the 
direct evidence, but by the con- 
current circumstances. To his 
thinking, it was not in human 
nature that a man should pay such 
a sum as twenty thousand pounds 
to such people as Crinkett and Eu- 
phemia Smith,—a sum of money 
which was not due either legally or 
morally,—except with an improper 
object. Ihave said that he was a 
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great man ; but he did not rise to 
any appreciation of the motives 
which had unquestionably operated 
with Caldigate. Had Caldigate 
been quite assured, when he paid 
the money, that his enemies would 
remain and bear witness against 
him, still he would have paid it. 
In that matter he had endeavoured 
to act as he would have acted had 
the circumstances of the mining 
transaction been made known to 
him when no threat was hanging 
over his head. But all that. Judge 
Bramber did not understand. He 
understood, however, quite clearly, 
that under no circumstances should 
money have been paid by an accused 
person to witnesses while that per- 
son’s guilt and innocence were in 
question. In his summing-up he 
had simply told the jury to consider 
the matter ;—but he had so spoken 
the word as to make the jury fully 
perceive what had been the result 
of his own consideration. 

And then Caldigate and the 
woman had lived together, and a 
distinct and repeated promise of 
marriage had been acknowledged. 
It was acknowledged that the man 
had given his name to the woman, 
so far as himself to write it. What- 
ever might be the facts as to the 
post-mark and postage-stamp, the 
words “ Mrs. Caldigate” had been 
written by the man now in prison. 

Four persons had given direct 
evidence ; and in opposition te them 
there had been nothing. Till Dick 
Shand had come, no voice had been 
brought forward to throw even a 
doubt upon the marriage. That 
two false witnesses should adhere 
well together in a story was uncom- 
mon; that three should do so, most 
rare; with four it would be almost 
amiracle. But these four had ad- 
hered. They were people, probably, 
of bad character,—whose lives had 
perhaps been lawless, But if so, it 
would have been so much easier to 
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pre them false if they were false. 

hus Judge Bramber, when he 
passed sentence on Caldigate, had 
not in the least doubted that the 
verdict was a true verdict. 

And now the case was sent to 
him for reconsideration. He hated 
such reconsiderations. He first read 
Sir John Joram’s letter, and declar- 
ed to himself that it was unfit to 
have come from any one calling him- 
self a lawyer. There was an enthu- 
siasm about it altogether beneath a 
great advocate,—certainly beneath 
any forensic advocate employed 
otherwise than in addressing a jury. 
He, Judge Bramber; had never 
himself talked of « demanding” a 
verdict even from a jury. He had 
only endeavoured to win it. But 
that a man who had been Attorney- 
General,—who had been the head 
of the bar,—should thus write to @ 
Secretary of State, was to him dis- 
gusting. To his thinking, a great 
lawyer, even a good lawyer, should 
be incapable of enthusiasm as to 
any case in which he was employed, 
The ignorant childish world outside 
would indulge in zeal and hot feel- 
ings ; but for an advocate to do so 
was to show that he was no lawyer, 
—that he was no better than the out- 
side world. Even spoken eloquence 
was, in his mind, almost beneath a 
lawyer,—studied eloquence certain- 
ly was so. Butsuch written words 
as these disgusted him. And then 
he came across allusions to the con- 
dition of the poor lady at Folking, 
What could the condition of the lady 
at Folking bave to do with the mat- 
ter? Though the poor lady at Folk- 
ing should die in her sorrow, that 
could not alter the facts as they had 
occurred in Australia! It was not 
for him, or for the Secretary of 
State, to endeavour to make things 
pleasant all round here in England. 
It had been the jury ’s duty to find 
out whether that crime had been 
committed, and his duty to see that 
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all due facilities were given to the 
jury. It had been Sir John Joram’s 
duty to make out what best case 
he could for his client,—and then 
to rest contented. Had all things 
been as they should be, the Secre- 
tary of State would have had no 
duty at all in the matter. It was 
in this frame of mind that Judge 
Bramber applied himself to the 
consideration of the case. No 
juster man ever lived;—and yet in 
his mind there was a bias against 
the prisoner, 

Nevertheless he went to his work 
with great patience, and a resolve to 
sift everything that was to be sifted. 
The Secretary of State had done no 
more than his required duty in 
sending the case to him, and he 
would now do his. He took the 
counter-evidence as it came in the 

apers. In order that the two 

brent theories, each founded 
on the same small document, might 
be expounded, one consecutively 
after the other, Dick Shand and 
his deposition were produced first. 
The judge declared to himself that 
Dick’s single oath, which could not 
now be tested by cross-examination, 
amounted to nothing. He had been 
a drunkard and a pauper,—had de- 
scended to the lowest occupation 
which the country afforded, and 
had more than once nearly died 
from delirium tremens, He had 
then come home penniless, and had 
—produced his story: If such evi- 
dence could avail to rescue a pri- 
soner from his sentence, and to up- 
set a verdict, what verdict or what 
sentence could stand? Poor Dick’s 
sworn testimony, in Judge Bram- 
ber’s mind, told rather against Cal- 
digate than for him. 

Then came the post-marks,—as 
to which the Bagwaxian theory was 
quite distinct from that as to the 
postage-stamp.- Here the judge 
found the facts to be somewhat 
complicated and mazy. It was long 
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before he could understand the full 
purport of the argument used, and 
even at last he hardly understood 
the whole of it. But he could see 
nothing in it to justify him in upset- 
ting the verdict ;—nothing even to 
convince him that the envelope had 
been fraudulently handled, There 
was no evidence that such a dated 
stamp had not been in use at Syd- 
ney on the day named. Copies 
from the records kept daily at Syd- 
ney,—photographed copies,—-should 
have been submitted before that 
argument had been used. 

But when it came to the postage- 
stamp, then he told himself very 
quickly that the envelope had been 
fraudulently handled. The evidence 
as to the date of the manufacture of 
the stamp was conclusive. It could 
not have served to pay the postage 
on a letter from Sydney to Nobble 
in May 1873, seeing that it had 
not then been in existence. And 
thus any necessity there might 
otherwise have been for further 
inquiry as to the post-marks was 
dissipated. The envelope was a de- 
clared fraud, and the fraud required 
no further proof. That morsel of 
evidence had been fabricated, and 
laid, at any rate, one of the wit- 
nesses in the last trial open to a 
charge of perjury. So resolving, 
Judge Bramber pushed the papers 
away from him, and began to think 
the case over in his mind. 

There was certainly something in 
the entire case as it now stood to 
excuse Sir John, That was the 
first line which his thoughts took. 
An advocate having clearly seen into 
a morsel of evidence on the side 
opposed to him, and having proved 
to himself beyond all doubt that it 
was maliciously false, must be held 
to be justified in holding more than a 
mere advocate’s conviction as to the 
innocence of his client. Sir John 
had of course felt that a foul plot 
had been contrived. A foul plot-no 
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doubt had been contrived. Had the 
discovery taken place before the case 
had been submitted to the jury, the 
detection of that plot would doubt- 
less have saved the prisoner, whether 
guilty or innocent. So much Judge 
Bramber admitted. 

But should it necessarily serve 
to save him now? Before a jury 
it would have saved him, whether 

uilty or innocent. But the law 
had got hold of him, and had made 
him guilty, and the law need not 
now subject itself to the normal 
human weakness of a jury. The 
case was now in his hands,—in his, 
and those of the Secretary, and there 
need be no weakness. If the man 
was innocent, in God’s name let him 
go ;—though, as the judge observed 
to himself, he had deserved all he 
had got for his folly and vice. 
But this discovered plot by no 
means proved the man’s innocence. 
It only proved the determination of 
certain persons to secure his convic- 
tion, whether by foul means or fair. 
Then he recapitulated to himself 
various cases in which he had known 
false evidence to have been added 
to true, with the object of convinc- 
ing a jury as to a real fact. 

It might well be that this gang 
of ruffians,—for it was manifest that 
there had been such a gang,—find- 
ing the envelope addressed by the 
man to his wife, had fraudulently, 
—and as foolishly as fraudulently, 
—endeavoured to bolster up their 
case by the postage-stamp and the 
post-mark, Looking back at all 
the facts, remembering that fatal 
twenty thousand pounds, remem- 
bering that though the post-marks 
were forged on that envelope the 
writing was true, remembering the 
ackuowledged promise and the com- 
bined testimony of the fonr persons, 
—he was inclined to think that some- 
thing of the kind had been done in 
this case. If it were so, though he 
would fain see the perpetrators of 


that fraud on their trial for perjury, 
their fraud in no way diminished 
Caldigate’s guilt. That a guilty 
man should escape out of the 
hands of justice by any fraud was 
wormwood to Judge Bramber. Cal- 
digate was guilty. The jury had 
found him so. Could he take upon 
himself to say that the finding of 
the jury was wrong because the 
prosecuting party had concocted a 
fraud which had not been found 
out before the verdict was given? 
Sir John Joram, whom he had 
known almost as a boy, had “ de- 
manded” the release of his client. 
The word stuck in Judge Bramber’s 
throat. The word had been inju- 
dicious. The more he thought of 
the word the more he thought that 
the verdict had been a true verdict, 
in spite of the fraud. A very hon- 
est man was Judge Bramber ;—but 
human. 

He almost made up his mind,— 
but then was obliged to confess to 
himself that he had not quite done 


so, “It taints the entire evidence 


with perjury,” Sir John had said. 
The woman’s evidence was abso- 
lutely so tainted,—was defiled with 
or And the man Crinkett 
ad been so near the woman that it 
was impossible to disconnect them. 
Who had concocted the fraud? The 
woman could hardly have done so 
without the man’s connivance. It 
took him all the morning to think 
the matter out, and then he had not 
made up his mind. To reverse the 
verdict would certainly be a thorn 
in his side,—a pernicious thorn,— 
but one which, if necessary, he 
would endure. Thorns, however; 
such as these are very persuasive, 

At last he determined to have 
inquiry made as to the woman by 
the police. She had laid herself 
open to an indictment for perjury, 
and in making inquiry on that head 
something further might probably 
be learned. 





HAMLET. 


It.is common to say that no actor 
upon the English stage, who has 
any ambition or love for his pro- 
fession, can die happy without hav- 
ing once at least attempted to re- 
present Hamlet. It is the part 
which inspires the most imperfect, 
and leads on the most experienced 
in never-failing pursuit of an excel- 
lence to come—a laurel always there 
for the winning. It is, we are also 
told by those who know the stage 
well, although one of the most 
difficult of all the creations of 
poetry, the one also in which abso- 
jute failure is less common than in 
any other, No one, perhaps, of all 
its many representatives has given 
us a complete impersonation of the 
strange and wonderful being whom 
we never completely understand, 
whom we discuss and quarrel over 
all our lives, but whom, at least, we 
know, as we know few other of our 
lifelong friends; while at the same 
time, every one who has attempted 
the part has got some hold on human- 
ity through those words, which the 
merest mouther of phrases cannot 
spoil, and that most touching and 
terrible position which, even when 
we do not understand it, we feel, 
moving us to the .bottom of our 
hearts. Whether it is a doctrinaire 
who is upon the stage, grafting his 
own philosophies upon the poet’s 
creation, or an ambitious mime who 
attempts it only as the part which 
pays best when successful, our own 
ideal of the noble Dane, and inti- 
mate acquaintance with his real 
being, save his representative from 
entire failure. He is more to us 
than any actor; and it is scarcely 
going too far to say that, as each 
new attempt is made, the universal 
curiosity and interest it excites are 
drawn forth at least quite as much 


by the hope that now at last we 
may know our Hamlet better, as by 
the lighter and more’ superficial 
eagerness to see how the actor ac- 
quits himself in a great part. No 
other tragic creation, however great, 
has the same hold upon us. Othello 
is noble and terrible in his mingled 
strength and weakness, and Lear 
tears our hearts asunder with a 
passion of painful and tragic de- 
light; but Hamlet stands to us in 
a far closer relation—he is a part 
of our intellectual training, of our 
higher being, of all the mysteries 
that move within us, and so often 
burst into unconscious expression 
in his very words. How it should 
be so we cannot tell—for it is im- 
possible to conceive a type less like 
the ordinary estimate of English 
character; yet we feel assured the 
reader will agree with us when we 
say, that no other creation of poetry 


has ever seized hold upon and 


entered into the soul of the nation 
with such complete and perfect 
sovereignty. No hero of history— 
no brave and resolute Englishman 
—no King Hal, gay in his excesses, 
noble in his transformation, the very 
type of Anglo-Saxon manliness 
—comes within a thousand miles 
of that mystic traveller between 
life and death, that impersonation of 
all the doubts and questionings of 
humanity, in the heart of a people 
which has no turn for philosophy, a 
race prompt and ready, and more 
apt at blows than words. Rarely 
bas there happened in the mental 
history of a country so rare a phe- 
nomenon. And we know no par- 
allel to it in any other national 
experience, unless it were in Spain, 
where, however, the long lean figure’ 
of that forlorn and last knight- 
errant has too much humour in the 
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atmosphere that surround® it, and 
too much mixture of the Judicrous, 
to hold the same position, The 
German Faust makes no such uni- 
versal claim upon the sympathies, 
and the French Alceste is but a 
weakened shadow of Hamlet; while 
in all these great conceptions there 
is something which chimes in with 
the national temper of the race 
that has produced them. The 
Spaniard’s hyper-chivalry, the Ger- 
man’s wild yet carnal mysticism, 
the Frenchman’s bitter distinctness 
of perception and cynic-sentimental 
tendency, are all more or less em- 
bodied in these central figures of 
their literature. But that we, who 
pride ourselves upon our national 
energy and practical character, and 
whose faith it is that “if it were 
done when “tis done, then *twere 
well it were done quickly,”—that 
we should have selected Hamlet from 
among all the poetical creations in 
which we are so rich, as the object 
of our unanimous interest, is one of 
the strangest facts in literary his- 
tory. It would be incredible, were 
it not absolutely true. 

This reign of Hamlet over the 
English imagination comes from 
time to time to a sudden climax, 
by means of some new or powerful 
actor; and we are at present in the 
midst of one of those high tides of 
popular interest. Mr. Irving is do- 
ing what all his great predecessors 
on the stage have done, with vary- 
ing power and success; and as it 
is now a long time since any actor 
has attempted perseveringly to win 
this crown of reputation, the effort 
is all the more interesting. The 
last attempt of the kind, and indeed 
the only one which comes within 
our own experience of the stage, 
was that made by Fechter more 
than a dozen years ago, We do 
not ourselves sympathise with the 
feeling which makes some people 
refuse their suffrage to an admirable 
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and accomplished actor, because his 
English was somewhat defective. 
This is one of the criticisms which 
are becoming more and more gep- 
eral among us, and which dwell 
upon external and minute detail, in 
entire indifference to the spirit and 
soul of the performance, Fechter 
has fallen out of fashion. Perhaps 
he never did secure the critics so 
completely on his side as he did the 
simple multitudes who used to hang 
on his lips; but at’ all events it re- 
quires courage now to produce his 
name, in face of the superciliously 
indulgent smile with which it is re- 
ceived by those who are supposed 
to know. Fechter’s Hamlet, how- 
ever, was, we are bold to say, the 
most interesting piece of acting 
which we have ever seen; and his 
English can hardly be said to have 
been more defective than that which 
Mr. Irving bas managed to make the 
public accept as a possible render- 
ing of Shakespeare’s noble tongue. 
But few things could be more 
unlike than the breadth and ease 
of the great French actor’s treat- 
ment, and the laborious and in- 
finitely painstaking effort of the 
Hamlet who is at present-in posses- 
sion of the stage. It is impossible, 
we suppose, without some touch of 
genius, to have attained the mastery 
over the public which Mr. Irving 
undoubtedly possesses, In this age 
of burlesques and dramatic folly, 
he has gained the complete and ab- 
sorbed attention, night after night, 
of a large and highly - cultivated 
audience, and succeeded in moving 
society in London to an almost 
universal interest in every new at- 
tempt he makes—which is no small 
triumph. Our own opinion, how- 
ever, is, that this remarkable actor 
has attained his successes more by 
sheer force of character than by 
genius. He has conquered the 
public by his bow and his spear 
—by means of the intense feel- 
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ing and concentrated energy of 
mind with which, it is evident, 
he approaches his work—labouring 
at it like an athlete of Michael 
Angelo, with every muscle start- 
ing and every siuew strung to its 
utmost tension. He is in such 
deadly earnest in everything he 
does that we can scarcely refuse our 
interest to the effort which costs so 
rouch. And as difficulty overcome 
is universally recognised as a very 
high attraction to human curiosity 
_ and interest, there must always be 

a large section of mankind to whom 
the sight of the struggle by which 
that difficulty is overcome will 
always be more impressive and 
affecting than the success which 
looks easy, the calm mastery of the 
greater artist who fights and strains 
too in his time, but that not in, 
but out of, sight of the gazing 
crowd. This is not Mr. Irving’s 
way; he takes the public into his 
confidence, and shows them the 
beads of toil upon his forehead, the 
quiver in his limbs of muscular 
and nervous as well as mental ex- 
ertion. It is something like a 
gladiator that we have before us, 
“taking arms”—as says our Shake- 
speare, with that confusion of 
metaphor at which we laugh ten- 
derly, liking him the better, su- 
preme master, for the slip that 
proves him human—* against a sea 
of troubles,” facing all the wild 
beasts of difficulty, and rending his 
way to the prize which the excited 
spectators accord him, almost more 
for the pluck and force and energy 
with which he has toiled for it, 
than for the excellence of the per- 
formance. The people who crowd 
the Lyceum every night have thus, 
if not a first-rate representation of 
Hamlet, vet a very interesting and 
even exciting spectacle set before 
them — the sight of an able and 
eccentric mind full of contortions, 
yet also of strength, struggling with 
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all the power nature has given it, 
upward to the platform of genius, 
with every faculty strained, and its 
whole being quivering in the effort. 
There are those who mount to that 
platform lightly, by grace of na- 
ture, or seem to do so; but these, 
if finer and higher, are perhaps 
in reality less interesting than the 
indomitable fighter who struggles 
upward to it, his teeth set, his 
shoulders squared, his every limb 
in energetic action. Mr. Irving in 
this point of view presents a spec- 
tacle to gods and men of which it is 
difficult to exaggerate the interest. 
He has almost every quality which 
should interest the lookers-on — a 
fine and generous aim, a high cour- 
age, and the most determined ten- 
acity of purpose, If he cannot scale 
these heights, we may be sure he 
will die half-way, always fighting 
upwards, never giving in. He is 
in a hundred perils every day, and 
nothing daunts him, — perils of 
nature, perils of excessive friend- 
ship, perils of success—sometimes 
the worst of all. Yet every step 
he has made, even when we can- 
not admire it, we are obliged to 
recognise as an honest endeay- 
our towards that which is best 
and highest. So far as can be 
judged from without, never man 
was more perfectly sincere or stren- 
uous in his determination to do 
well. It is more than an artistic 
effort, it is a moral conflict with ad- 
verse powers of nature in which he 
is engaged ; and if he fails in the 
end, his failure will be from no 
fault of his, no want of zeal or con- 
science or energy in the man. One 
does not generally use such words 
in respect to an actor’s study of his 
part; but it is the highest testi- 
monial that can be given to Mr. 
Irving to say that we are obliged 
to employ them after witnessing his 
evening’s work, 

Notwithstanding what has been 
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said of the unanimity of English 
feeling in respect to Hamlet, there 
is, perhaps, no dramatic creation in 
the world; about: which there has 
been so much difference of opinion. 
Naturally the great mass of readers 
and spectators make no attempt to 
analyse it at-all, The greatness of 
the mind presented before them, 
the consciousness of a human being 
most real and tangible, though 
looming over them with a confused 
greatness which they can appreciate 
without being able to understand 
it, is enough to satisfy all their 
intellectual requirements; though 
even in this widest circle, the ques- 
tion whether Hamlet’s madness was 
assumed or real will arouse a cer- 
tain intellectual interest. But above 
the first level of the admiring and 
uncritical public there are many 
circles of critics, each of which has 
its spoken or unspoken creed in re- 
gard to Shakespeare’s great creation. 
There is scarcely a drawing-room 
party among the educated classes in 
which, were the question mooted, 
there would not be found warm 
partisans on both sides of the ques- 
tion, and inquirers with ideas of 
their own as to the real cause of 
that vacillation, which is the most 
obvious feature in the character to 
the ordinary observer. We might 
perhaps ask, though without any 
possibility of reply, whether the 
poet himself had any intention of 
making this mystery clear to us; 
or whether, indeed, it was within 
the range of his genius to fathom 
altogether the great and mysterious 
being—greater and more wonderful 
by far than the ‘Warwickshire yeo- 
man’s son, the playwright of the 
Globe—whom he put miraculously 
into the world to live there for ever, 
outlasting a hundred generations of 
men. This, however, is a view 


which critics never, and the hum- 
ble reader very rarely, consent to 
take. 


That mystic independence of 
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its creator which belongs to a great 
poetical conception of character, re- 
flecting, perhaps, more truly than 
anything else can, our own mortal 
independence (so far at least as con- 
sciousness goes) of our Maker, and 
power to contradict, and as much as 
in us lies thwart, His purposes, is 
incredible to most people. To our 
own thinking it is plain enough that 
a dramatic conception of the highest 
order does follow a law of its own 
being which is not, as we think, 
entirely under the control of its 
originator. “I did not do it; they 
did it themselves,” Thackeray (we 
think): is reported to have said of 
some of his heroes and heroines 
whose proceedings did not please’ 
the world; and the merest dabbler 
in fiction must be aware of a curi- 
ous current of influence not origi- 
nated by him which sweeps the 
personages of his story here and 
there, following some necessity of 
their nature which he may not even 
comprehend, and which does not 
agree with his plan forthem. We 
do not meaa to imply an opinion 
that Hamlet escaped from the con- 
trol of the poet to whom he owes 
his birth ; but only that so great a 
creation might well have, like an 
actual being, many doubtful and 
unresolved points in him, over 
which spectators might discuss, 


‘without any absolute certainty, 


even on the part of his maker, as 
to which party was in the right. 
To ourselves Hamlet is the greatest 
instance of that disenchantment 
which is, of all the miseries in the 
world, the one most crushing and 
most general, Disenchantment— 
désillusionment—that opening of 
the eyes to see a world altogether 
different from the world we have 
observed, which is about the bitter- 
est pang of which the soul is cap- 
able. It isthe burden more or less 
of all the world’s worst complaints, 
The common mass of us encounter it 
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in detail, and have happily managed 
to weave some new veil over the 
painful reality in one region before 
we are caught in another, and ob- 
liged to look on and see the veils of 
imagination stripped from the facts 
of life. And no one can bear to 
dwell upon this unveiling. It 
brings madness or it brings death ; 
or in the case of a noble mind too 
great for such brief and vulgar con- 
clusion, it evolves a Hamlet—a man 
standing among the wrecks of life 
so deeply amazed, so confounded 
and heart-struck, that his trouble 
paralyses him, and nothing seems 
worth doing of all that might be 
done. Such a one in real life, we 
‘may perhaps say, was Leopardi, 
though without that spring of 
sweeter nature in him which kept 
Hamlet in being. In the case of 
the real man, we do not know what 
?t was which turned all the milk 
to gall, and brought the spirit face 
to face with a universe of hideous 


folly and falsehood, instead of that 


world all dressed in smiles and 
sweetness in which hg had taken 
delusive delight. The worst and 
most dismal depth of the philo- 
sophical despair which is called 
essimism, was the natural issue 
with the Italian of that poisoning 
of all happier impulse. What it 
was in the royal Dane we all know. 

Hamlet is greater, larger than Leo- 
pardi; his nature'would, we cannot 
doubt, have righted itself one time 
or other, had it not been so preci- 
pitately cut short: but there is a 
certain illumination in the contrast 
yet resemblance. The terrible gulf, 
unlighted by any star, into which 
Leopardi plunged at the moment 
of which all his poems are full, 
the point of life at which he awak- 
ened, and at which, as he tells us, 
the supreme delusion of his first 
happier impressions became ap- 
a to him—has a profound 
lackness of despair in it which 
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is less within the range of our 
sympathies than the confused and 
gloomy world, still in the throes 
of earthquake, amid which Hamlet 
stands, sick at heart, gazing with 
eyes of wild dismay at the sanctities 
which fall in succession into the 
dust one after another, leaving him 
ever more and more haggard and 
bereaved. His father’s death to be 
revenged, and all that “ cursed spife” 
to be set right, are rather living in- 
fluences than otherwise to his soul, 
bewildered with loss, and sick and 
hopeless in the downfall of every- 
thing that is sweet and fair around. 
These motives keep up a struggle 
within him, and in reality prevent 
the gloomy waves from closing over 
his head; but yet have not acquired 
the consistency of force necessary 
to drive him back into living, and 
into so much hope as would alone 
make living possible. His vacil- 
lation is but the struggle of that 
wholesome and righteous passion 
against the inertness of despair, 
the cui bono of his disenchanted 
existence. He tries to rouse him- 
self, but in vain. What were 
the good? If Claudius were slain, 
would that restore honour and 
purity to the desecrated house? 
could anything remake that pol- 
luted mother into the type of holy 
womanhood above corruption? He 


. tries to work himself up to the 


point of action, but there is no 
hope in him to give vigour to his 
arm. Something of the old energy 
bursts out in fits and starts, but is 
paralysed by this supreme sickness 
of heart and failure of all possibili- 
ties of restoration. What Hamlet 
wants is more than a vengeance: it 
is a re-creation. Nothing short of 
the undoing of all the monstrous 
evil which has killed his soul in 
him, is worth hisliving for. Mend- 
ing is futile, the harm is too funda- 
mental, the misery too complete. 
Revenge would be a momentary sat- 
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isfaction, would give him ease, as 
when a wounded man tears off his 
bandages; but what more could 
revenge do for Hamlet? Restore 
to him his world of youth, his 
trust in those around him, his be- 
lief that one is pure and another 
true, his spotless mother, his inno- 
cent love, his loyal friends —ah 
no! not one of them. And there- 
fore, now with flashes of wild scorn, 
now with utterances of deepest sad- 
ness, he stands “ hesitating,” as we 
say, before the vengeance which 
will, he sees, be but a deception 
like all the rest, and make no real 
difference, Leopardi, the gloomy 
shadow of an actual Hamlet, had no 
possibility even of a stroke for life 
in the shape of a revenge, no palp- 
able wrong which he could identify, 
nor practical blow ‘that would help 
him a little, or which he could even 
pretend might help him. There- 
fore the nobility of a struggle is 
wanting in him, More grandly, 
on nobler lines, and with a more 
majestic modelling, the poet has 
worked out his fatally illuminated, 
disenchanted, disappointed, heroic 
soul, Let shallow Laertes storm for 
his vengeance, but in the profound 
depths of Hamlet’s nature there is 
no more room for delusion. As 
Macbeth murdered sleep, so has 
villainy murdered truth, the soul of 
the world; but that Jast and awful 
murder is not to be made up for 
by the death of the villain. That 
is trivial, a nothing, a momentary 
anodyne, a little salve put to the 
burning of the heart-deep wound: 
but no remedy ; for remedy is be- 
yond possibility, beyond even hope. 

This in our opinion is the inter- 
pretation of Hamlet, so far as his 


great and noble manhood is capable” 


of aset interpretation, All through 
the darkness that has closed round 
him there strike flickers of a former 
light, which show the real nature, 
instinct with grace and sweetness, 
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of his character. When he is first 
presented to us, his “inky cloak” is 
not more new to him than is the 
gloom that envelopes his life. This 
gloom dates back but these two 
little months—not two: nay, per- 
haps not more than half that 
period: since the secret horrors that 
lie beneath the surface of common 
living first burst upon him—not in 
his father’s death, a natural sorrow, 
but in the monstrous inconstancy 
and wantonness of his mother. Be- 
fore that unparalleled revelation of 
evil came, what had Prince Hamlet 
been ? 


‘The glass of fashion and the mould of 
form: 

The expectancy and rose of the fair 
state :”— 


the very hope and flower of noble 

outh in Denmark. It is easy to 
collect the traces of that light and 
sweet existence after it is past. The 
warmth of his faith in the one last 
prop that remains to him, his faith- 
ful Horatio, is at the first moment 
scarcely less ready and genial than his 
salutation of the other friends who 
are not true: “ Good lads, how do ye 
both?” he cries, with happy frank- 
ness, to Rosencrantz and Guiiden- 
stern, before he has seen the treach- 
ery in their faces; and when he has 
begun to suspect that treachery, with 
what pathos of recollection does he 
remind them of the time in which 
there was no suspicion, adjuring 
them “by the rights of our fellow- 
ship, by the consonancy of our 
youth, by the obligation of our 
ever-preserved love!” This is no 
melancholy philosopher above the 
range of the young cavaliers, the sol- 
diers and scholars of Wittenberg; 
but a true comrade—one whose 
superior rank made him only more 
generous in his brotherhood, more 
dependent upon their affection. 
And it is by means of the happy 
likings of his youth that almost all 
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the machinery of the drama 1s con- 
structed. The players are brought 
to him naturally, as to the source of 

atronage and favour. They had 
een of his retinue before, and he 
knows each one, and has a gracious 
word for the hobbledehoy who 
plays the women’s parts, as well as 
for the leader of the troupe, whose 
emotion at his own performance 
fills the prince with a sad yet not 
unamused wonder. If he had not 
been their constant patron, and 
known their capacity of old, the 
expedient of the play could not 
have come in, And the very cli- 
max of the tragedy is procured by 
similar means, Even in the midst 
of his great gloom and overthrow, 
Hamlet is still capable of being 
piqued by the brag of Laertes’ pro- 
ficiency in fencing, which proves 
that such an accomplishment was 
of price with him. But for this 
there would have been no appro- 
priateness in the king’s wager on 
his head. It is “avery riband in 
the cap of youth,” part of “the 
light and careless living” of the 
blooming season. Strange words to 
be applied to Hamlet! yet so true 
that the skill of a rival has still 
sufficient force to kindle the half- 
quenched fire of youthful emulation 
in him, notwithstanding all his bur- 
dens. Last of all, there is the trifling 
of early love—less love than fancy— 
shaped upon the fantastic models of 
the reigning fashion, which Hamlet 
had not been too serious to play 
with, like his contemporaries. The 
letter which Polonius reads to the 
king and queen is such a letter as 
Sir Percie Shafton might have 
written, the lightest traffic of love- 
making, half sport balf earnest,— 
all youthful extravagance and com- 
comes “To my soul’s idol, the 
eautified Ophelia,”—* an ill phrase, 
a very vile phrase,” as Polonius 
justly adds. This gay essay of gal- 
lantry is precisely what Laertes 
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calls it in his early advice to his 
sister, “‘a’ fashion and a toy in 
blood;” it is nothing more than 
“the trifling of his favour.” “ Per- 
haps he loves you now,” the pru- 
dent brother says; but it is the 
light fancy of youth, the inclination 
of nature in its crescent, not any 
guarantee for what may be when 
“the inward service of the mind 
and soul” has attained its full 
width and growth. Still more de- 
cided upon this point is Polonius, 
“For Lord Hamlet, believe so much 
in him that he is young,” says the 
wary old chamberlain, He _ has 
been a dangerous young gallant, a 
noble prince full of all the charms 
and entertainments of his age; sur- 
rounded by gay comrades, soldier 
and courtier and scholar; ready for 
every fresh amusement, to hear 
everything new the players have on 
hand, to try his skill against whoever 
offers, to wear a fair lady’s favour 
in his cap. Such has been the 
golden youth of the Prince of Den- 
mark: until suddenly, all at once, 
as at the crack of doom, the mask 
has broken off the fair face of the 
world, and Hamlet has made the ir- 
redeemable discovery that nothing 
is as it seems. 

It might be too long to attempt 
to show how the foundations of the 
world were more entirely broken 
up by the special guise in which 
this calamity overtook him, than 
they could have been to Hamlet in 
any other. There is indeed scarcely 
any way in which the whole keynote 
of nature could have been changed 
to him except this. It could be done 
to Othello by the supposed falsehood 
of the woman in whom his life had 
reblossomed, who was his consola- 
tion for all the labours of existence ; 
but no falsehood of love could have 
struck to despair the young map 
only lightly stepping within the 
primrose path of dalliance, and 
capable of no tragic passion there. 
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Where he could be struck was in 
the very fountain of his life—his 
mother. The most degraded mind 
finds a certain refuge there. A 
woman by very right of maternity 
is lifted out of the impurities and 
suspicions which may assail even 
those who are “as chaste as ice, as 
pure as snow.” She has a shield 
cast before a to quench all evil 
thoughts. If truth fails everywhere 
else, yet in her there is the source, 
the springs of unpolluted life, the 
fountain of honour, the one original 
type of faithful affection which can- 
not be doubted, even if heaven and 
earth were melting and dissolving. 
While that foundation stands fast, 
the world must still stand; it can- 
not fall into irremediable ruin and 
destruction. When Hamlet first 
comes before us in “ the customary 
suit of sober black,” which is in 
itself a protestation against that 
unnatural marriage, this entire re- 
volution of heaven and earth has 
happened to him. He is dragged 
in the train of the pageant, wit- 
nessing his mother’s re-enthrone- 
ment, looking on at all the endear- 
ments of her monstrous bridehood, 
sick with disgust and misery, un- 
able to turn his back upon it all, or 
save himself from the dishonour 
that invades his own veins from 
hers. “Fie on’t! fie!” he cries, 
with a loathing which involves all 
the world, and even himself, in its 
sick horror. The earth is 
‘ An unweeded garden, 
That grows to seed; things rank, and 
gross in nature, 

Possess it merely.” 

Foulness is everywhere. Oh that 
he could but melt: and dissolve 
away—that it could be permitted to 
him to be no longer, to get done 
with the very consciousness of liv- 
ing. “Heaven and earth!” he 


cries, in the impatience of his 
wretchedness, 
ber (”— 


‘“ must I remem- 
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“Within a month,— 
Let me not think on’t. —Frailty, thy 
name is woman! 
A little month; or ere those shoes were 


old, 
bag h~ which she follow’d my poor father’s 
= “lobe, all tears;—why she, even 


0 Ged? a beast, that wants discourse of 
reason, 
Would have mourned longer.”’ 


This horrible revelation of evil 
in the place where it should have 
been least suspected, this certainty 
which nothing can change or ex- 
cuse or atone for, is the founda- 
tion of all that follows. The 
murder is less, not more than this. 
It may be proved, it may be re- 
venged, and in any case it gives a 
feverish energy to the sufferer, an 
escape for the moment from a deep- 
er bitterness still; but even were 
it disproved or were it avenged, it 
would change nothing. The worst 
that can happen has happened ; that 
first discovery which makes every 
other possible has been made. How 
it is gradually supplemented by 
other treacheries, and how the noble 
victim finds himself surrounded by 
every cheat that is most appalling 
to his nature, all chiming in, with 
one baseness after another, is in our 
judgment the real argument of the 
tragedy—ending as it does in an 
imbroglio of heaped falsehood upon 
falsehood, confusion of murderous 
lie on lie, which leads to the only 
end that is possible—an end of uni- 
versal slaughter, embodying at once 
the utter success and failure of multi- 
plied treachery, not capable of stop- 
ping when it would. The murderis 
brought. into the foreground, arrest- 
ing the attention of the spectator, 
holding the chief place for a time, 
then utterly disappearing during the 
last act asif it had not been—be- 
cause ij is, in fact, not the central 
strain of the drama at all, but only 
a tremendous complication giving 
life and temporary vigour to the 
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hero’s terrible illumination and 
despair. 

Let us endeavour to trace this 
under-swell of dark and accumu- 
lating misery through the play. 
Hamlet is, in fact, roused into 
heroic action whenever the question 
of his father’s murder is really 
before him: he vacillates about 
his vengeance; but in the great 
scenes with the ghost, the arrange- 
ments for the players, and also the 
interview with his mother, there 
is neither hesitation nor weakness 
about him. It is when outside the 
range of that inspiring excitement 
that the darker misery seizes pos- 
session of his soul; and this we 
think we shall be able to show. 
As for the madness which he has 
declared it to be his intention to 
simulate, we see very little of that 
on the stage or in the text, We 
are left to infer that he must 
have carried out his own sugges- 
tions of policy (“I perchance here- 
after may think meet to put an 
antic disposition on”), by the fact 
that immediately after the scene 
with the ghost (in which there is 
certainly no madness) we plunge 
almost at once into the talk of the 
court about “Lord Hamlet’s lun- 
acy.” This appears to have devel- 
oped so gradually, as to have left the 
king and queen time to send to Wit- 
tenberg for Rosencrantz and Guild- 
enstern; but the only evidence we 
have of it is the report which the 
frightened Ophelia brings to her 
father of the strange visit the 
prince has paid her as she was 
“sewing in her closet.” Ophelia, 
to judge by the admonitions of her 
relatives, had not been by any 
means disinclined to admit the 
wooing of Hamlet. “You have 
of your audience been most free 
and bounteous,” says her father— 
a prudent man though an ambi- 
tious :— 
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“From this time 
Be somewhat scanter of your maiden 
presence ; 
Set your entreatment at a higher rate 
Than a command to parley.’ 


The simple and submissive girl, 
mest shallow of all Shakespeare’s 
women—who is, throughout her 
brief career before us, entirely un- 
conscious, it is evident, of any 
claim of loyalty in love, and who 
thinks a great deal more of her 
father’s approbation than of what 
is due to Hamlet—gives us in real- 
ity the only thing that approaches 
to evidence of madness on his part. 
“QO my lord, my lord, I have been 
so affrighted!” she cries, rushing 
with a child’s simple impulse ‘to 
her father. 


“Lord Hamlet,—with his doublet all 
unbrae’d ; 
No hat upon his head; his stockings 
foul’d, 
Ungarter’d, and down-gyved to his ankle ; 
Pale as his shirt; his knees knocking 
each other, 
And with a look so piteous in purport, 
As if he had been loosed out of hell, 
To speak of horrors,—he comes before me, 
Pol. Mad for thy love ? 
Oph. My lord, I do not know ; 
But, truly, I do fear it. 
Poi. What said he ? 
Oph. He took me by the wrist, and 
held me hard: 
Then goes he to the length of all his arm ; 
And, with his other hand thus o’er his 
brow, 
He falls to such perusal of my face, 
As he would draw it. Long stay’d he so; 
At last,—a little shaking of mine arm, 
And thrice his head thus waving up and 
down,— 
He raised a sigh so piteous and profound, 
As it did seem to shatter all his bulk, 
And end his being: that done, he lets 


me go; 
And, with his head over his shoulder 
turn’d, ° . 
He secem’d to find his way without his 
eyes; 
For ont ’o’ doors he went without their 


help, , 
And, to the last, bended their light on 
me,’ 


Curiously enough, this is the only 
single bit of evidence in the whole 
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play which, we venture to say, 
would be received by any court as 
proof of Hamlet’s madness, His 
own light and bitter “chaff” with 
Polonius would take in no lawyer. 
Whether it might be that in the 
interval which takes place behind 
the scenes, Hamlet had perceived 
that the sweet, childish nature of 
Ophelia had been taken possession 
of by the old courtier, and that she 
was areal, if innocent, snare for him, 
it is hard to tell; but it is scarcely 
possible for the reader to imagine 
a delusion more absurd than that 
the great and princely Hamlet had 
gone mad for the love of Ophelia. 
Though her pretty simplicity and 
hapless fate give a factitious interest 
to her, it is manifest that this soft 
submissive creature, playing into 
her father’s hands as she does, is in 
no way a possible mate for Hamlet ; 
neither does he say a word which 
would justify us in thinking that 
any serious passion for her increased 
the confusion of pain and misery in 
his mind. Perhaps that long per- 
usal of her face, of which she tells 
her father, was the regretful, tender 
leave-taking of the man from whom 
all toys and fashions of the blood 
had fallen away, who could write 
sonnets no longer, nor rhymes to his 
lady’s eyebrow. Anyhow, the fact 
remains that during the time which 
elapsed between Hamlet’s resolution 
to “put an antic disposition on,” 
and the arrival of Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern at the request of the 
king, the events upon which the 
notion of Hamlet’s madness has 
been built had taken place, and 
that all we know of them is this 
report of Ophelia’s, He has, it 
would appear, “borne himself 
strange and odd,” as he said he 
would do, and Polonius has found 
out the reason on his side, and 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern ‘have 
been sent for to do it on theirs. 
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When Hamlet appears to us again, he 
is mocking Polonius with wild talk 
—talk so fall of meaning and mis- 
chief, that even the old chamberlain 
with his foregone conclusion in his 
head, is fain to give vent to the 
confession, “though this be mad- 
ness, yet there’s method in’t.” 
This transparent assumption of 
folly blows off the moment he sees 
the new-comers, whom he meets at 
first with the frankest pleasure. 
“Sure I am, there are not two men 
living to whom he more adheres,” 
the queen has said; and the recep- 
tion which Hamlet gives them fully 
carries out his mother’s description. 
But either there is something in 
their air which prompts suspicion, 
or the new-born doubts in his mind 
make him question closely, ‘‘ What 
make you at Elsinore?” Alas! the 
generous and truthful Hamlet has 
now got that light of bitter illumi- 
nation in his eyes which sees through 
all disguises, In a little keen 
quick play of persistent question 
and unwilling reply, he has got the 
secret of their mission. He accepts 
that too: his friends have fallen 
away from him, and turned into 
spies and emissaries of his foe. The 
rest of the interview with these 
false friends is wrought with the 
most marvellous, skill: the sup- 
pressed passion in it mingled with 
that levity of the sick heart which 
is more sad than despair. At first 
he seems to make almost an appeal 
to their sympathies, when he tells 
them how he has “lost all my 
mirth, foregone all custom of exer- 
cises ;” but seeing this dees not 
move one spark ef the old fellow- 
feeling within them, Hamlet accepts 
the position, this time with a smile 
of bitter yet tranquil understand- 
ing. That which would have been 
so great an evil, so miserable a dis- 
aster before—what is it now but a 
faint echo of the downfall already 
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accomplished? Fate having already 
done her worst, this bitterness the 
more but chimes in like an antici- 
pated refrain. Yet the pain of it 
tells even in the greater anguish, 
and rises to a climax of indignant 
remonstrance when, after the hypo- 
critical appeal his false friends make 
to his old affection, Hamlet, scorn- 
ing to give them more distinct reply, 
takes the “ recorder” from the hands 
of the player and offers it first to 
one, then to the other, “Will you 
play upon this pipe?” he says; “’tis 
as easy as lying: govern these 
ventages with your fingers and 
thumb, give it breath with your 
mouth, and it will discourse most 
eloquent music.” “Why, look 
you, now,”. he adds, “how un- 
worthy a thing you make of me! 
You would play upon me; you 
would seem to know my stops; 
you would pluck out the heart of 
my mystery. *Sblood, do 
you think I am easier to be played 
on than a pipe?” Mr, Irving in 
a fury—quite out of character, we 
think, with the concentrated scorn 
aad pain, the pang yet smile of the 
outburst which is far too sad for 
egy gg violently across his 

ee the “little organ,” which 
appears to those shallow deceivers 
so much more difficult to under- 
stand than Hamlet’s great heart 
and nature, But passion or vio- 
lence is not in the contrast between 
the simple pipe and the man’s soul. 
It leaves them confounded, poor 
creatures as they are—yet still not 
altogether sure, so great is the for- 
bearance of his protest, notwith- 
standing the reluctant contempt in 
it—that they may not yet deceive 
him again, and get the better of 
him, and worm their way into. his 
secret. In no part of the play is 
his attitude more noble—high as the 
heavens above the falsehood which 
is wringing his very heart, yet 
deeply, profoundly conscious of it— 


than in those scenes. His first dis- 
enchantment has been so complete, 
and has cut the ground so entirely 
from under his feet, that this is no 
new revelation to him. He bears 
it even, standing there alone, on so 
much solid ground as his feet can 
cover, no more, with a smile—but 
the smile is one of utter and in- 
expressible pain. 

here remains but one thing in 
which Hamlet might still find a 
shred of truth and faithfulness. 
According to our opinion Ophelia 
has always: been too slight and 
small a creature to have much hold 
upon such a spirit—and his per- 
petual gibes and flounts at Polonius, 
specially on the subject of his 
daughter, would be crucl, had he 
not an idea that some plot or 
other in respect to his daughter 
was brewing in the old courtier’s 
mind; but when the deepest mus- 
ings of his sadness are disturbed by 
the entrance of that last and cruellest’ 
spy upon him, Hamlet does not 
seem at first to contemplate the pos- 
sibility that Ophelia too might be in 
the plot against him. Her evidently 
concerted appearance at that mo- 
ment, a calculated chance to secure 
the prince’s attention, rouses him 
from thoughts so different that 
he perceives her with a passing 
impatience. And it is hard to 
believe that even Ophelia is con- 
scious of the full meaning of the 
snare which she is made to set. 
Something of simplicity, something 
of stupidity, is in the device—which 
is probably all her own, and unsug- 
gested by the other conspirators— 
of bringing Hamlet’s love-tokens 
to restore to him at such a mo- 
ment and under such circumstances. 
Though she thinks he is mad of 
love for herself, and though she 
knows that her father and the king 
are lying in watch to listen, she 
tempts her crazed lover, as she 
imagines, to betray his most secret 
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feelings, by those soft reproaches, 
which at another place and time 
would have been so affecting—ap- 
peals to his tenderest recollections, 
and pathetic protest against his 
abandonment of her. A woman 
forsaken could not do more in a 
supreme effort to reclaim the heart 
that has strayed from her. Her 
faltering reference to the “ words of 
so sweet breath composed as made 
the things more rich,” the faint and 
plaintive indignation of her conclu- 
sion, “Rich gifts wax poor, when 
givers prove unkind,” would be ex- 
quisitely touching did we not know 
of those spies behind the arras, 
They are exquisitely touching, we 
believe, to the great part of the 
public, who, soft-hearted to the soft 
Ophelia, forget that this whole 
meeting is a "ig and that she has 
contrived, in her simplicity, a still 
more delicate refinement of the 
snare, by thus throwing upon him 
the sudden shadow of the past. 
For a moment Hamlet seems to 
ause,, “I humbly thank you, 
well, well, well,” he says, in answer 
to her question, with something in 
his tone of fear, lest this softness 
should melt him, and his steps be 
tempted into a way less rude and 
terrible than that which lies before 
him. But when the meaning of the 
whole situation suddenly flashes 
upon him—when his rapid glance 
detects the listeners at one side, 
while the seeming-simple maiden 
falters forth her reproaches on 
the other—a blaze of sudden 
scorn and wrath suddenly illumi- 
nates the scene. A stab delivered 
by so soft a hand cuts to the heart. 
She. too, suborned by his enemies, 
made into a trap for him, endea- 
vouring to seduce him to a self- 
betrayal more intimate, more sacred, 
than any that his false friends 
could hope to attain! The pang is 
so keen that Hamlet is cruel and 
terrible to. the soft and shrinking 
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He rails at her as if she 
were a wanton, and crushes her 


creature, 


under his contempt. “Go thy 
ways to a nunnery—to a nunnery 
—go!” he cries, with, for the first 
time, a shrill tone of anger in his 
voice, She to whose orisons he 
commends himself one moment, is 
denounced the next in terms as 
harsh and disdainful as were ever 
used to the most abandoned sin- 
ner. His words beat her down 
like a hailstorm on a flower. He 
has no pity—no mercy. That com- 
bination of the last appeal to_ his 
tenderness with the concealed and 
cruel plot against him betrays 
Hamlet to an outburst which under 
less provocation would be unmanly. 
He insults the woman who has 
made a snare for him out of her 
own very tenderness. The ex- 
quisite art ‘which keeps up our 
sympathy for the bewildered and 
crushed Ophelia, notwithstanding 
what would be the baseness of her 
disloyalty were she sufficiently ele- 
vated in character to understand 
the treacherous part she is playing, 
is wonderful, It leaves a haze of 
mortal uncertainty about her char- 
acter altogether, such as veils the 
actual being of our contemporaries, 
and leaves us at liberty to think 
better or worse of them according 
to the point of view from which 
we see them,—a licence which has 
secured for Ophelia a place among 
Shakespeare’s heroines which does 
not seem to be justified by any- 
thing but the prettiness and pathos 
of her mad scenes. Her submissive 
obedience to every impulse from her 
father scarcely balances her absolute 
want of perception of any truth 
or delicacy which she owes to 
Hamlet, for whose betrayal she al- 
lows herself, without apparent re- 
sistance, to be made the decoy. 
Thus the last blow that Fortune 
can now strike at him has fallen— 
his friends have abandoned him; 
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his simple love, the innocent crea- 
ture in whom, if no lofty passion 
was possible, there still seemed 
every commendation to sweet do- 
mestic trust and truth, has done her 
best to betray him. What remains 
for this man to whom all the world 
has turned traitor, under whose feet 
the solid soil has crumbled, who 
sees nothing but yawning ruin 
round him, abysses of darkness, 
bottomless pits of falsehood, wher- 
ever he may turn? 

This, it seems to us, is the deep- 
est and chief strgin in the tragedy. 
The murder and the vengeance he 
would take for it, would his sick 
heart leave him enough possibil- 
ity of living to give the necessary 
standing-ground for the blow—form 
the sole source of energy and life 
which he retains, That cruel and 
monstrous wrong, for which he can 
yet get some amends, rouses him 
from the deadly collapse of every 
hope and wish which he cannot 
escape, which nothing in heaven or 
earth can remedy. The passion of 
the great scene with the ghost 
brings before us another Hamlet, 
a heroic figure, altogether awakened 
out of the sick and miserable mus- 
- ing, the impotent still anger and pain 
of his previous appearance. “ Re- 
member thee ?” he cries; “ay, thou 
poor ghost, while memory holds a 
seat in this distracted globe.” 
And the wild humour of his ex- 
citement as he makes his com- 
panions swear to secrecy, is not 
more unlike the bitter satire of 
hopeless despondency with which 
in a previous scene he explains his 
mother’s marriage as “ thrift, thrift, 
pure thrift’—than is the roused 
and passionate fervour of his action 
from the apathy of spectatorship in 
which we have seen him plunged 
from the first. Again, the gleam 
of revival which occurs when the 
players present themselves, and 
he pereeives a ready means in his 
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hand of convicting the criminal, 
confirming the apparition, and strik- 
ing a first and subtle blow, once 
more restores force and life to Ham- 
let. There is no vacillation in his 
measures then. How prompt, how 
ready, how practical are all his com- 
bivations! Once more he is de- 
livered from the deadly influence 
of that eating falsehood, and truth 
becomes possible. 


‘*T have heard 
That guilty creatures sitting at a play, 
Have by the very cunning of the scene 
Been struck so to the soul, that presently 
They have proclaim’d their malefactions. 
For murder, though it have no tongue, 

will speak 

With most miraculous organ.”’ 


After the terrible success of this 
experiment, we are not left time to 
see apy further faltering of purpose. 
The events follow in breathless 
succession, The great scene with 
his mother and the killing of Po- 
lonius take place the same evening 
—and that very night or the morn- 
ing immediately succeeding, without 
pause or delay, he is swept away 
to England on the expedition from 
which the king hopes he may never 
return. The “vacillation” with 
which Hamlet is continually cre- 
dited, and of which so much has 
been said, is all confined to the un- 
told period between the appearance 
of the ghost and the point at which 
the story resumes, with the treach- 
eries of Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stern, and of Ophelia. After he has 
made sure by the trial to which he 
subjects his uncle at the play, of the 
guilt of the king, Hamlet, save at 
the moment when he surprises the 
criminal on his knees, and decides 
not to kill him, has no further 
opportunity for vacillation. And 
here the sustained action of the tra- 
gedy may be saidto end. The last 
act is a bewildering postscript, in 
which all the mysteries of the pre- 
vious close and elaborate piece of 
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tragedy are swept up. , It might be 
almost a new play, so different is it 
—or the beginning of a continua- 
tion which shows us all the former 
occurrences thrown into distance 
and perspective. Of the original 
actors none remain except Hamlet 
himself, the king and queen, and 
the two lay figures of Horatio and 
Laertes, + Ophelia is gone, all her 
simplicities and artless treachery 
ended in a pretty foolish madness 
as much unlike the “lunacy of the 
Lord Hamlet” as can be conceived ; 
and old Polonius, wagging his wise 


old head in shallow sagacity; and. 


the young court friends, who cannot 
understand their princely compan- 
ion, but can betray him—all are 
swept away. And with them has 
gone Hamlet’s despair, and his plan 
of vengeance, and all those obstinate 
questionings with which he has en- 
deavoured to blow aside the veil of 
human uncertainty. We tread new 
ground, and enter a new contracted, 
less impassioned world. 

All this time, though we have 
discussed Hamlet much, we have 
given but little attention to Mr. 
Irving, though it is his performance 
which has furnished the text of the 
disquisition. Notwithstanding the 
very serious and conscientious per- 
formance he gives us, it is very 
difficult to judge what is the con- 
ception he has formed of the char- 
acter of Hamlet. He would seem 
rather to have studied the drama 
scene by scene, endeavouring with 
all his powers to give what seems to 
him an adequate representation of 
each, than to have addressed himself 
to the character as a whole. And 
though there are general criticisms 
of the superficial kind to be ad- 
dressed to him, such as the very 
natural and reasonable objection to 
the language he speaks, which cer- 
tainly is quite as imperfect English 
as that which any foreigner may 
have made use of —we are prevent- 
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ed by our inability to discriminate 
what his idea is, from finding any 
fault with that idea. He wants 
humour so entirely, that the wild 
pathetic gleams of diversion which 
light up the gloom are lost to his 
audience; and the laugh which 
breaks in at the most bitter mo- 
ments—that laugh which is full of 
tears, yet is nevertheless instinct 
with a wildly humorous perception 
of things ludicrous and incongru- 
ous—loses all its distinctive char- 
acter, and becomes a mere hyster- 
ical symbol of excessive emotion, 
no more expressive than a shriek. 
And he wants the flexibility, the 
ready change from one mood to 
another, the rapidity of transition 
which bewilders Hamlet’s common- 
place companions. The broken 
jest, so strangely natural, yet to the 
vulgar eye so unsuited to the occa- 
sion, with which he hails the inter- 
ruptions of the ghost—his fantastic 
fooling of Polonius—even the light- 
er touches between deadly jest and 
earnest with which his interview 
with Rosencrantz and Guildenstern 
is full—are all beyond Mr. Irving’s 
power. And the wild outburst of 
tragic gaiety into which he breaks 
when the assembly is broken up ° 
after the play, becomes mere mad 
bellowing and screaming in Mr. 
Irving’s Tenth, without any sugges- 
tion of that wavering of the mind 
at the very summit of tragic satis- 
faction, consternation, and horror, 
frantic with meaning, yet a world 
apart from madness, which ‘is per- 
haps the furthest step humanity 
can take into what is expressible 
and capable of being put into 
words: it is a step | Bass the 


actor’s powers. To embody the 


vicissitudes, the extremes, the 

heights and depths of this most 

wonderful of poetical creations, who 

could be sufficient who did not to 

some degree share Hamlet’s nature, 

his large eyesight, his comprehen- 
2H 
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sion of small and great, his suscep- 
tibility to every breath that flits 
across the mental horizon? This 
last quality apparently Mr. Irving 
does not perceive at all, for we are 
sure that if hé perceived it he 
would devote himself to a study of 
all the ripplings of sensitive faces, 
all the transitions of changeable 
minds, His own countenance is at 
times finely expressive, but it has 
not been made. for the flickerings 
of a mind at once spontaneous and 
complex. Its force is single, uni, 
not mingled but of one colour. 
Hamlet is too great to be called 
versatile, a word reserved by us 
for the use of characters of slighter 
mould; but there is all the gamut 
in him, and no difficulty in going 
at once from the height to the 
depth. of the moral scale. But Mr. 
Irving possesses no such varied 


power of expression ; and this must 
always be fatally in his way when 


it is necessary to attempt those 
shades of meaning which are in- 
finite, and which vary with every 
breath. 

As an instance, however, of what 
seems to us complete misconception 
more serious than simple failure, 
we may instance the scene with 
Ophelia, which no doubt is one of 
the most difficult in the play. It 
is hard in any case (notwith- 
standing that the doctrine is pop- 
ular) to give a persistent tone of 
superiority to a man’s intercourse 
with a woman without offending 
the finer perceptions as well as the 
wholesome prejudices of the audi- 


ence, which naturally range them- . 


selves on the woman’s side; and itis 
still more difficult to show the turn 
of sentiment, and justify Hamlet’s 
wild and sudden onslaught upon so 
soft and shrinking a nature. Mr. 
Irving avoids this by turning the 
scene into one of the most impas- 
sioned and frantic love—love of 
gesture and attitude, since he can- 
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not change the words, which are as 
unlike love-making as ever were put 
on paper. His Hamlet can searcely 
restrain himself from  clasping 
Ophelia to his heart, his arms are 
all but closed around her, and 
when he turns himself away it is 
but to turn back, drawn by an 
attraction which it takes not only 
all his power of resolutivn but all 
his muscular force to resist. ‘Those 
embracings of the air, those futile 
snatchings and withdrawals, are sup- 
posed to be proofs of a violent and 
assionate love, restrained or broken 
either by madness or by misery— 
Mr. Irving does not clearly give us 
to understand which—but certainly 
belonging at least to a most robust 
sentiment, for even the sight of the 
half-concealed spectators, about 
whose presence it is impossible he 
can deceive himself, makes no dif- 
ference to him; and he goes on 
with those wild balf-embraces and 
the strangest pantomimic struggle 
of passion after he knows of the 
plot and treachery, making an ex- 
hibition of his feelings under the 
very noses of the watchers. From 
whence Mr. Irving can have taken 
this extraordinary conception it is 
It is contra- 
dicted not only by every word 
Hamlet says, but by the verdict of 
the spies after. “Love! his affec- 
tions do not that way tend,” says 
the ‘king, more clear-sighted than 
Mr. Irving; though, indeed, had 
Mr. Irving been Hamlet (as, thank 
heaven! he is not), Polonius must 
have remained master of the field, 
since nothing could justify his mad 
behaviour but the old courtier’s 
theory. There are many jarring 
notes in the performance, but none 
so entirely false as this. 

On the equally delicate ground 
where Hamlet is confronted by the 
other treachery in the persons of 
Guildenstern and Rosencrantz, Mr. 


Irving is much more happy. Though 
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he is incapable of the light banter 
which conceals so much tragic feel- 
ing, his intercourse with them is well 
done throughout, though somewhat 
extreme in gravity. The search- 
ing look, which is the first evidence 
of*his doubts, follows very quickly 
upon his cordial recognition of his 
fellow-students; and the manner in 
which he penetrates through their 
shifting and paltry defences is fine 
in its reality and concentrated ob- 
servation—a study as successful as 
the encounter with Ophelia is false, 
In the one case he has caught the 
true tone of the character, in the 
other goes wilfully against it, and 
against every indication of the text. 
The fine scene with the recorder, to 
which we have already referred, is 
somewhat spoiled by the violence 
with which he breaks, when he has 
served his purpose, the pipe which 
has proved so powerful an illustra- 
tion of his meaning; but this is a de- 
tail which may easily be pardoned, 
all the rest being so satisfactory. 
By the way, the introduction of the 
recorder, not only in Mr. Irving's 
arrangement, but in every other we 
have seen, is singularly artificial, 
Hamlet has demanded “ some music 
—the recorders,” in his wild exul- 
tation at the end of the play-scene, 
meaning evidently a performance 
of music to soothe or inspire his 
excited fancy, or to take the place 
of the entertainment so summarily 
interrupted. The recorder, how- 
ever, is brought to him as if he 
had asked for it simply to give 
the courtiers their lesson, the idea 
-of music to be performed before 
him failing altogether. Mr. Irving’s 
careful zeal for all these matters 
might well be exerted on this point 
to make the introduction of the in- 
strument more natural. 

That he does not think any detail 
trivial is apparent from his notes in 
a contemporary, the last of which is 
occupied with a defence of his own 
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practice in withdrawing the two 
portraits of traditionary use, which’ 
have hitherto figured in the queen’s 
chamber, and atforded a visible text 
for Hamlet’s speech—“ Look here, 
upon. this picture, 8nd onthis.” Mr. 
Irving’s crotchet on this point is 
really unimportant; though ‘it is 
somewhat confusing, we think, to 
the spectator, to have,so distinct an 
allusion without any visible ground 
for it; and the suggestion he makes, 
that the stage has four walls, and 
that the portraits may be supposed 
to be hanging upon that which ‘tis 
only theoretical”—which, in reality, 
is the theatre; with all its crowding 
faces—is somewhat ludicrous. The 
absence of the portraits, or of the 
miniatures which sometimes do duty 
for them, weakens the force of the 
speech, in so far as any failure of 
external accessories can weaken it, 
which is a trivial quantity. But 
this accessory to which the text 
seems to point is, on the whole, 
more important than the chamber- 
candle which Hamlet, with real at- 
tention, lights and hands to his 
mother at the conclusion of the in- 
terview, neglecting, however, as we 
cannot but feel, to remind her of 
the night-gear, evidently airing at 
the fire, which gives truth and local 
colour to the room; though, after 
all, it is not the queen’s bedroom, 
but only some boudoir apparte- 
nant, or there would be no need for 
the chamber-candie at all. The 
scene which takes place in this 
room is strangely lopped and cat; 
something it may be necessary to 
omit in deference to modern modes- 
ties, but these are somewhat too 
much regarded in a scene of passion 
so intense. And the sudden vehe- 
mence of Hamlet’s action, when the 
voice behind the arras rouses him 
into wild rapidity of impulse, leav- 
ing no time for thought, loses all 
its force in Mr. Irving’s treatment. 
He lifts the arras before he strikes, 
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making any doubt about the per- 
son of the victim impossible, and 
taking the meaning out of his own 
question, “Is it the king?” It 
must be remembered that he has 
come there still breathless with the 
wild emotion of the play-scene; 
that he has passed, on his way, 
through the oratory where the king 
is praying, and has spared him; 
and that the transport of sudden 
passion with which he rushes at 
the concealed spectator is a pay- 
ment of long arrears {to the arch- 
engmy, who had already used this 
same mean device to surprise his 
thoughts. We cannot tell why Mr. 
‘ Irving should have cut out two 
lines of the words addressed to the 
dead Polonius, which are far from 
unnecessary :— 

‘Thou wretched, rash, 


farewell ! 
Itook thee for thy better; take thy for- 


intruding fool, 


tune ; 
Thou find’ st to be too busy is some danger’ — 


is what Shakespeare wrote; but 
Mr. Irving omits the italics, leaving 
the victim without even so much 
disdainful regret as this. 

Altogether ludicrous, too, is the 
appearance of the ghost in this very 
important scene, The convolutions 
of the queer’s night-drapery, which, 
so far as she is cogcerned, occupy the 
most proniinent place in the scene, 
billowing hither and thither as she 
is affected by Hawlet’s vitupera- 
tions, had, we confess, so occupied 
our mind, that when, with a rush, 
a venerable gentleman in familiar 
domestic costume came on the 
stage, shaking it with substantial 
footsteps, the idea of the ghost did 
not present itself at all to our dull 
imagination ; and it was impossible 
to avoid the natural idea that the 
Jady’s husband, hearing an unac- 
countable commotion in the next 
room, had jumped out of bed, 
seized his dressing - gown, and 
rushed in to see what was the 
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matter. The combination of this 
and the chamber-candle which 
Hamlet lights so carefully, and the 
night-gown airing at the fire, is 
most unfortunate. These  acces- 
sories are a great deal more prosaic 
than the introduction of pictures 
would ,be; and we cannot but 
wonder that the actor who leaves 
so much to imagination at one 
moment, should leave so little to 
it at another. 

There are many omissions, too, 
which seem distinct faults in the re- 
presentation, diminishing its effect 
—as, for instance, at the end of 
the play-scene, where the alarmed 
phrases exchanged by the spectators 
occupy the moment necessary to 
show us the king’s perturbation, 
before the whole train suddenly 
rushes away, and everything is 
over. Here is the version of Shake- 
speare :— 


‘“Ham. He poisons him i’? the garden 
for’s estate. His name’s Gonzago: the 
story is extant, and writ in choice Italian. 
You shall see anon how the murderer gets 
the love - Gonzago’s wife. 


_ 7 he king rises. 
‘lam. What ! ? Srighted with false fire? 
Se How Sares my lord # 

Give o’er the play. 
King. Give me some light :—away! 
All, Tights, lights, lights ! ag 


Mr. Irving leaves out all that we 
have put in italics, thus gaining 
nothing in point of time, and en- 
tirely missing the confused con- 
sciousness of the spectators, which 
helps the effect of the scene so 
greatly. As it is now being repre- 
sented, the king’s exclamation, and 
the echoing ery of the courtiers for 
lights, are all that is interposed 
between the sudden flight of the 
court and Hamlet’s explanation of 
the argument of the play. His 
own outcry, “ What! frighted with 
false fire ?” is transposed, and comes 
after the precipitate withdrawal of 
the royal party. Thus the effect of 
three independent witnesses to the 
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king’s conviction and remorse, each 
breaking in spontaneously, with a 
rising excitement which makes the 
rush of the departure infinitely more 
telling and lifelike, is entirely lost. 
And no counterbalancing advantage 
is gained by the omission of these 
few but pregnant phrases, which do 
not delay but only elucidate the 
action. We cannot understand, 
either, why of Hamlet’s wild dog- 
gerel the verse which is universally 
known and full of meaning, should 
be omitted, while the second mad 
rhyme is retained : 


“ Why, let the stricken deer go weep, 
The hart ungalled play,” 


is as fit an expression of the wild 
feeling of the moment as could be 
found; whereas the jingle that is 
retained is a mere maddening clat- 
ter of words, expressive enough of 
the frantic levity of passion when 
taken in conjunction with the other, 
but far less worthy of preservation 
than the other. We fail also to 
perceive any reason for leaving out 
one of the best-known lines in the 
Ghost’s address to Hamlet, “Un- 
housel’d, disappointed, unanel’d.” 
Perhaps there is no single line in 
the whole play the omission of 
which would so strike the most 
careless listener. It is like leaving 
out a bar in a strain of music, and 
withdraws our mind from the rest 
of the speech into involuntary in- 
vestigation of the mystery of this 
incomprehensible “cut.” Why, ex- 
cept to make us stumble and dis- 
tract our attention, should this have 
been left out ? 

The omission of the scene in the 
gratory, the king’s prayer and Ham- 
let’s fierce and momentary self-dis- 
cussion thereanent, is perhaps less 
to be complained of. We sincerely 
sympathise with Mr. Irving in the 
grievous disappointments he must 
encounter in the persons of his 
kings. The Shakespearian monarch 
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is a being by himself; and how to 
get him to look—not like a king, 
but —like anything better than a 
hobby-horse, must be a labour of 
Hercules such as only managers 
fully appreciate. It is much better 
to leave the scene out altogether 
than to associate only ludicrous 
ideas with it. A gentleman whose 
chief thought when he kneels is 
about the knees of his “tights,” 
and who*goes on serenely saying 
his prayers while the avenger rants 
and waves a torch within a foot of 
him, is better left out when he can 
be left out. Indeed their majesties 
of Denmerk at the Lyceum must 
be almost as great an exercise to Mr, 
Irving’s soul as were their originals 
to Hamlet. The swing of their re- 
spective mantles, especially that fine 
wave of white silk lining from the 
monarch’s shoulder, is the chief point 
that strikes us. As for the queen, 
the manner in which her majesty 
swathes herself in her red and yellow 
night-gown during the exciting scene 
in her chamber, making its billows 
and puflings do duty for the emo- 
tion she shows but little trace of 
otherwise, is probably due to some 
archeological instructions previous- 
ly administered by Hamlet, rather 
than to any inspiration of her own. 
We cannot, however, pass over the 
personnel of the drama without say- 
ing something of Miss Ellen Terry’s 
Ophelia. No Ophelia of our time 
has given to the character so grace- 
ful a presence. The very excellence 
of the actress, however, makes more 
apparent the insignificance of the 
part allotted to her. Nothing can 
make the submissive little daughter 
of Polonius a great poetical heroine. 
All the prejudices of the audience 
are in her favour, and we have 
grown up with the idea that she 
rapks among the Juliets and Rosa- 
linds; and, unfortunately, it has 
been very easy on most occasions 
to assure ourselves that our disap- 
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pointment arose solely from the in- 
capacity of the actresses to whom 
(a necessity for a singing voice be- 
ing in itself a limitation to the 
number of Ophelias possible) the 
part was ivtrusted. But now that 
we have a representative to whom 
no exception can be made, this 
delusion fails us. Even Miss Terry 
cannot give more than the mildest 
interest to the character. What 
she can do she does; théugh even 
the sweet and animated archness 
of her countenance, though capa- 
ble of touching pathos, would be 
more adapted for a Rosalind full of 
life and action, than for the plain- 
tive weakness of Ophelia. 

The last act of “ Hamlet” remains 
to ourselves a mystery. We can- 
not attempt to discuss what we so 
little understand. Had not Shake- 
speare been writing plays for an 
audience to which an orthodox 
ending was necessary—had not 
even the supreme creator laboured 
under that necessity for a third 
volume with which critics upbraid 
the smaller artists of fiction—it is 
likely enough that he would have 
left this tale unfinished, as it is at 
the end of the fourth act. There 
is no end practicable for such a 
hero. Death indeed cuts the thread 
artificially both in real life and 

oetry; but it is an artificial end- 
ing, however it comes about, and, 
so far as we are concerned, solves 
no ata though we make bold 
to believe that it explains every- 
thing to the person chiefly con- 
cerned. In the fifth act all is 
changed. That former world has 
rolled away with all its passions 
and pains. Hamlet, having de- 
livered himself by the promptest 
energetic action, in an emergency 
which is straightforward and with- 
out complications, comes back witha 
languor and exhaustion about him 
which contrasts strangely with the 
intensity of all his previous emo- 


tions. Contemplative as ever, there 
is no longer any strain of mystic 
anguish in his musings. Unac- 
countably, yet most evidently, the 
greatness of his suffering has dis- 
solved away. He walks into the 
scene like a man recovered from an 
illness —like one who has been 
dreaming and is awake, a sadder 
and a wiser man than he was only 
yesternight. His speculations in 
the churchyard are all in a lower 
key. Instead of those sublime 
questionings of earth and heaven 
which formed the burden of all his 
thoughts—instead of the passion 
of disenchantment and cruel con- 
sciousness of treachery and false- 
hood —the flight of his subdued 
fancy goes no higher than the base 
uses to which the dust of humanity 
may return. True, he starts into 
spasmodic excitement when roused 
by the ranting of Laertes over his 
sister’s grave, and meets him with 
an outburst of responsive ranting, 
in which there is a gleara of his old 
wild humour, though subdued like 
himself to a lower tone. “The 
bravery of bis grief did put me into 
a towering passion,” he exclaims 
afterwards to Horatio; and his 
sudden irritation and outdoing of 
the swagger of his natural opponent 
is the thing most like the Hamlet 
of old in the whole postscriptal epi- 
sode. So also in a mild degree is 
the scene with the young euphuist 
Osric, where prince and courtier 
give us a dialogue in the manner 
of Lily, according to the fashion 
of Elizabeth’s time rather than 
Hamlet’s, wonderfully reduced afd 
tamed from the wild and brilliant 
play of the prince with Polonius in 
the previous acts. Throughout the 
growing rapidity of action with 
which all things tend towards the 
catastrophe, Hamlet bears himself 
with noble and unsuspicious dig- 
nity; while’the Jast murderous net- 
work of deceit, which is compass- 
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ing his death, closes round him, 
The hand of fate is upon him, his 
insight is clouded with a great 
weariness, his deep soul subdued. 
It does not occur to him apparently 
to ask why this wager of the king’s, 
or for what purpose he, of all men 
in the world, is backed up and set 
forth as his champion by his nat- 
ural enemy. He walks this time 
calmly, with melancholy grace, into 
the snare. 

Thus Hamlet dies, as he has 
suffered, by: fraud. Treachery has 
tracked him from the beginning of 
the great and melancholy story. 
It has broken his heart, it has 
untwisted for him all the ties of 
nature, it has made love and friend- 
ship into delusions, and life itself 
a troubled dream. What is the 
secret of the subdued dead hush 
and calm with which he comes 
before us in the end? Is it mere 
weariness, exhaustion of all possi- 
bility of action, the sense that 
nothing more remains worth strug- 


gling for—for even his revenge, 
the one object which had kept 
the channels of life clear, has dis- 
appeared in the Jast chapter? Who 


can tell? Only at the very end does 
a gleam of the old passion flash 
in his face, as he at last accom- 
plishes that vengeance, and sends 
his enemy before him into the land 
of retribution. So far as our theory 
goes, the last’ act is in fact the 
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return of the poet to his real theme, 
His hero has been wrecked through- 
out by treachery. The higher be- 
trayals that affected his heart and 
soul wrung Hamlet’s being, and 
transformed the world to him: but 
the meaner tricks that assailed his 
life were too low for his suspicion, 
How was he, so noble, so unfor- 
tunate, measuring his soul against 
the horrible forces of falsehood, the 
spiritual wickedness in high places, 
to come down from that impas- 
sioned and despairing contest, to 
think of poison, or take precau- 
tions against it? Thus the traitor 
got the better of him, and death 
triumphed at the last. , 

There is nothing to object to in 
Mr. Irving’s performance of this last 
ortion of the play. It suits him 
etter than all that has gone before. 
The anachronism which wey believe 
experts find in the exhibition of 
a modern scientific manner of fenc- 
ing, which could not have existed 
in the vague traditionary days of 
Hamlet the Dane, is but a trifling 
and scholarly grievance, and there 
is no complication of passions to 
carry these scenes beyond the actor’s 
range. If he would dispense with 
the ludicrous head-dress which is 
half like Mephistopheles and half 
like a gipsy woman, we should’ 
feel that Mr. Irving’s churchyard 
scene was as satisfactory a render- 
ing as we are likely to attain. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


V. BIOGRAPHY, TRAVEL, AND SPORT. 


Noruine is more fascinating than 
good biography, and assuredly it is 
the more precious for its rarity. 
The books we really love, the books 
that make the illustrious dead our 
friends and companions, and which 
may be carried about with one like 
the Bible or Shakespeare, may al- 
most be counted on the fingers. 
That is at first blush the more sur- 
prising, since it seems there should 
be-no very insuperable difficulty in 
writing an excellent life. Fidelity 
of portraiture, sympathy, and tact, 
with a discriminating use of ample 
materials, ought surely to be sufli- 
cient to assure success, As a mat- 
ter of fact, it evidently is not so. 
Clever and congenial biographers 
take up the pen to turn out the 
volumes which are read or merely 
glanced through and laid aside. 
Perhaps, when we say “volumes,” 
we have gone some way towards 
the explanation. For there can be 
no question that the most common 
defects of biography are useless re- 

etition and provoking redundancy. 

he more earnestly the biographer 
throws himself into his task, the 
more indispensable does each trivial 
detail appear to him. In working 
out the features and the figure of 
his subject, he is slow to reject any- 
thing as inconsequent or insignifi- 
cant. Then he is in even a worse 
position than the editor of a daily 
newspaper. He sbould make up 
his mind to seem ungracious and 
ungrateful. He must say “No” 
civilly to people who have been 
doing him a kindness, when he 
declines to make use of the valued 
matter they have placed at his dis- 
posal as the greatest of favours. He 
has been indefatigably collecting a 


mass of voluminous correspondence 
from a great variety of quarters; 
yet many of the letters, when they 
come to be read, are either unim- 
portant or really reproductions of 
each other. He gets into the way 
of going about his labours like the 
watchmaker, who works with a 
powerful magnifying-glass in his 
eye. In the assiduous attention 
he bestows on each step in the 
career, he is apt to lose all sense 
of proportion; while in the un- 
conscious exercise of their natural 
critical powers, his readers be- 
come unpleasantly alive to the 
results, 

We need hardly say that our 
complaints of the average quality 
of biography do not extend to 
the quantity of these publications. 
There is{no lack of the “Lives,” 
bad, fair, and indifferent, of big and 
little men. Not a few of these we 
may owe to selfish motives; but 
for the most of them we are un- 
doubtedly indebted to love, grati- 
tude, or friendship. Now and then 
the office of elegist or literary ex- 
ecutor may well excite an eager 
rivalry among those who can put 
forward any reasonable pretensions 
to it. There are splendid examples 
of reputations made vicariously by 
laying hold of the mantle of some 
illustrious man. Boswell’s ‘ John- 
son’ is an instance which must of 
course occur to everybody. His is 
a book that stands alone and unap- 
proached. We subscribe to whdt 
Macaulay wrote in his essay, that 
“Eclipse is first, and the rest no- 
where ;” although we can by no 
means agree with the brilliant essay- 
ist in his contemptuously depreci- 
atory estimate of the biographer. 
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That Boswell’s fortunate weaknesses 
went far to insure him his aston- 
ishing triumph is not to be denied 
for a moment. It is seldom, in- 
deed, that one finds in an educated 
man of the world, who was indis- 
putably possessed of ordinary in- 
telligence, so ludicrous a mixture of 
shrewdness and simplicity; such a 
naive indifference to mortifying re- 
buffs, and so complacent a superi- 
ority to humiliating self-exposure. 
It is rarer still to find an apprecia- 
tive enthusiast, who, rather than 
not show the powers of his idol 
at their best, will set himself up to 
be shot at with poisoned arrows. 
But those who, going on the esti- 
mate of Macaulay, should try to 
rival the achievement of Boswell 
by simply putting self-respect and 
self-esteem in their pocket, and let- 
ting one form of vanity swallow all 
the rest, may find themselves far 
astray in their expectations, Bos- 
well can have been by no means the 
nonentity it has pleased Macaulay 
to represent him, Far better judges 
have differed entirely from the bril- 
liant Whig partisan when he de- 
clares that no one of Boswell’s per- 
sonal remarks would bear repetition 
for its own sake. Independently 
of the culture and various informa- 
tion they show, many of them strike 
us as extremely incisive—for in 
thought as well as in style he had 
borrowed much from his model. 
Not unfrequently the remarks are 
epigrammatic, and almost invaria-, 
bly they are ingeniously suggestive. 
If Boswell was no great lawyer, 
he had a genius for one important 
branch of the profession, He was 
a master of insidious examination 
and cross-examination. He made 
it his business and study to “draw” 
the sparkling and bitter conversa- 
tionalist, till he had acquired an 
intuitive perception of how to set 
about it, ready as he was to risk 
the hug of the bear. The direct 
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evidences of his talents must be 
matter of opinion, and each reader 
can form an independent judgment 
on them. But there is no gainsay- 
ing the indirect testimony to his 
merits in the illustrious company 
he habitually kept. It is unfair, 
and opposed to all probability, to 
suppose that the most refined in- 
tellectual society of the day merely 
tolerated the shadow of Johnson as 
their butt. Men like Burke and 
Reynolds, who, as Johnson would 
have said, had no great “ gust” for 
humour, do not drag a “sot and 
idiot” about with them to quiet 
little dinners, with the simple no- 
tion of amusing themselves “by 
his follies. We never hear that 
Foote formed one at their parties, 
though he was courted by such 
spirituel roués as the Delavals. 
But the most conclusive testimony 
to Boswell’s powers is the pleasure 
Johnson took in his company. 
Johnson no doubt loved flattery ; 
but he was ruffled by praise indis- 
ereetly administered, and was the 
last man in the world to tolerate 
the intimacy of a bore. He was 
certainly no hypocrite; and, set- 
ting aside innumerable passages in 
his letters, he gave the most un- 
mistakable proof of his considera- 
tion for Boswell, when he chose 
him for his companion in the tour 
to the Hebrides, and encouraged 
him in the intention of writing his 
life. If Boswell’s ‘Johnson’ be 
the life of lives, we may be sure 
that no ordinary literary skill, dis- 
guised under great apparent sim- 
plicity, must have gone to the com- 
position, with much of the talent 
for biography that can only be 
a natural gift. But when all has 
been said in the author’s favour 
that can be said, aspirants should 
remember that he has been living 
in literature as the object of a for- 
tunate accident and a still more 
happy conjunction. He suited 
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Johnson, dissimilar as they were, 
and the mind and qualities of the 
one man became the complements 
of those of the other. While if 
Johnson had followed up the fa- 
mous snub at Cave’s; if he had not 
taken a capricious fancy to the raw 
importation from the country he 
professed to detest, the Scotch ad- 
vocate might have travelled to Cor- 
sica, strutted at the carnival at 
Stratford-on-Avon, and dined and 
drunk port with the wits, but he 
would never have emerged from 
obscurity in the remarkable book 
which claims more than a passing 
notice in any article on biography. 
But if vanity and ambition have 
inspired many indifferent _ bio- 
graphies, the partiality of love or 
friendship has to answer for many 
more. Wé are all familiar with 
the emotional mourners who will 
obtrude the heartfelt expressions of 
their grief and affection into the 
brief obituary notice in the news- 
paper, which is paid at so many 
shillings the line. So there are 
sorrowing widows and admiring in- 
timates who seem to consider an 
elaborate memoir of the departed 
as much de rigueur as the tomb- 
stone that is to commemorate his 
gifts and his virtues, Very pos- 
sibly he may have done something 
considerable for himself. Probably 
he was a most respectable member 
of society, and benefited his fellow- 
creatures in some shape or other. 
He has died in the fulness of 
years and regard; or a promising 
career has been prematurely cut 
short before it had well begun, or 
just as it seemed approaching frui- 
tion. In the latter case especially, 
the biographical tribute becomes a 
sacred duty. The literary legatee 
feels himself bound to turn archi- 
tect, completing and embellishing 
in the realms of fancy the edifice 
that in actual fact had barely risen 
above the foundations, He has 
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accepted the duties that are pressed 
upon him with reluctance, real or 
feigned; though in his innermost 
heart he has hardly a doubt that 
he will discharge them something 
more than satisfactorily. Writing 
a life seems so exceedingly easy ; 
indeed, undertaking it invotves a 
certain self-sacrifice, seeing that it 
scarcely gives sufficient scope for 
the play of original genius. If re- 
gard or ambition did not sweeten 
the labour, and if the biographer 
did not show himself so confident 
in that genius of his, we should be 
inclined to feel sincere sympathy 
for him. For working out the 
most brilliant memoir must in- 
vulve an inordinate amount of 
wearisome drudgery, while it lays 
the writer under an infinity of 
trifling obligations to people who 
are ready enough to remind him of 
them. Even if you employ a staff 
of secretaries and amanuenses, your 
own gifts of selection must be sorely 
taxed. Ifthe object of your hero- 
worship was a busy man, the chances 
are that he Wrote a villanous hand. 
As he should have had time to 
make a certain reputation, the odds 
are that he died in ripe maturity. 
So you hay2 masses of crabbed 
matuscript consigned to you, in 
boxes and packets, and by single 
communications; and the earlier 
of these letters have been penned 
on old-fashioned paper, in ink that 
has been fading with time and 
damp. These date, moreover, from 
the days of prohibitory postage, and 
are written in the most minute of 
hands, and crossed and recrossed 
to the edge of the seal. If the 
talent of the departed lay in senti- 
mental verse, or if he were a re- 
forming or philosophical genius in 
embryo, of course they are mag- 
niloquently diffuse; and though 
you hardly dare reprint his rhap- 
sodies in replica, you are loath to 
waste any of the flowers of his 
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eloquence. Most of us have been 
committed to some unpleasant piece 
of business where we have had to 
rake among the melancholy ashes 
of the past, undoing the moth-eaten 
tape that ties up the mildewed 
packets. Imagine having to pursue 
such a task indefinitely, with no 
particular point to aim at, but 
vaguely searching for appropriate 
matter. As it seems to us, only 
the most plodding and _patient- 
minded of men would be content 
to persevere with unabated appli- 
cation; and it is comparatively 
seldom that acute and imperturb- 
able patience is united to real 
literary ability. Should you bap- 
pen to be blessed with a retent- 
ive memory, pethaps it may prove 
wisest in the end to trust to it in 
great measure; though in that case, 
undoubtedly, the probabilities are 
that you do very partial justice to 
the subject. Otherwise, with a 
view to comprehensive reference, 
you must make a careful précis of 
your researches as you go along, and 
that: infers some deficiency i in those 
faculties of memory and concen-: 
tration which are essential to really 
superior work, Or else you must 
decide to print wholesale, making 
very perfunctory attempts at selec- 
tion. The relativés who see your 
manuscript or revise your book in 
the proof, are sure to look lenient- 
ly on that latter fault. Nothing, 
they think, is too insignificant to be 
recorded of a man so essentially 
superior and remarkable. And the 
result is a mass of ill-arranged 
matter, where the currants and 
spice bear no proportion to ingre- 
dients that are unpalatable and un- 
pleasantly indigestible. 

Turning to Mrs, Glass’s cookery- 
book for another metaphor, you 
must catch your hare before you 
cook him. The first condition of 
a good book is a suitable subject. 
It by no means follows that, because 
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a man has made his way to pro- 
minent places — because he has 
playéd a conspicuous part in public 
affairs— because he has been a 
shining light in the churches, and 
the most soul-stirring of pulpit 
orators—because he has held high 
commands in wars that have re- 
modelled the map of the world— 
that his life must necessarily be 
worth the writing, A man may 
have high talents of a certain or- 
der, though he is no more than a 
fair representative of a class, and 
has never gone far beyond the 
commonplace. The test of a suc- 
cessful biography is the pleasure 
one takes in reading it; and to 
give it point and piquancy, the 
eminent subject must have shown 
some originality of genius or 
character. No doubt, a distin- 
guished statesman or general must 
have been concerned in much 
that deserves to be recorded. But 
there the personal may be merged 
in the abstract, as biography drifts 
into history, which is a_ differ- 
ent department altogether: and 
not a few of those biographies 
which have become standard au- 
thorities, are in reality history in 
a flimsy disguise. We miss those 
little personal traits which reflect 
the distinctive lights of a marked 
individuality ; and although the 
biographer turned historian ma 
possibly have overlooked these, 
the presumption is that they had 
scarcely an existence. On _ the 
other hand, the life of some very 
obscure individual may supply ad- 
mirable matter for the reality of 
romance. ‘Thus, in singling out 
those self-reliant individuals who 
have raised themselves to distinction 
by self-help, Dr. Smiles has hit on 
a most happy vein. Who can fail 
to follow with the closest interest 
the achievements of those adven- 
turous engineering knight-errants, 
who vanquished by the vigorous 
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efforts of their brains the material 
obstacles which had been bafiling 
our progress? Nor is it merely 
in the story of their most cele- 
brated feats that the Stephen- 
sons or Arkwrights or Brunels 
impress us. Their whole experi- 
ences from their parish school-days, 
were a battle that ended in the tri- 
umph of faith. In the face of dis- 
couragements and difficulties, they 
are carried along by the natural 
bent that is absolutely irresistible ; 
and often, fortunately for society, 
beyond either reason or control. 
Edward, the Banffshire naturalist 
—Dick, the Caithness-shire geolo- 
gist, could hardly have imagined 
in their wildest dreams that Mr. 
Mudie would have been circulat- 
ing their memoirs by thousands. 
Yet for onee the readers of the 
fashionable world have been just 
as well as generous in apprecia- 
tion; for the lives of the humble 
shoemaker and baker are pregnant 
with lessons and their practical il- 
lustrations, 

We assume that the biographer 
has some power of the pen, though 
the rule that we take for granted 
has many exceptions, But un- 
doubtedly the first of his qualifica- 
tions should be tact, for without 
that all the rest must be compara- 
tively worthless. He should show 
his tact, in the first place, in de- 
ciding whether the life be worth 
writing or not. He must next 
exhibit it in the method of his 
scheme, and in his notions of lit- 
erary perspective and proportion. 
Many a life that has proved intol- 
erably dull, mhight well have repaid 
perasal ad it taken the shape 
of slightly-linked fragments; each 
fragment embracing some episode 
of the career. First impressions in 
making acquaintance with a man go 
for a great deal. Many a life has 
been hastily thrown aside because 
we were bored by the hero in his 
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school and college days. It may 
be true that the child is the father 
of the man ; yet we do not care to 
be personally introduced to the - 
parent of each new acquaintance 
who promises to interest us. When 
the man has developed into an 
illustrious character, the child has 
often been an insufferable prig, 
who must have made itself a nui- 
sance to the friends of the family. 
We may pity those unfortunates 
who could scarcely help themselves ; 
but it is hard upon us half a cen- 
tury later to have more than some 
faint indication of the little stu- 
dent’s precocious tastes. Macaulay 
sneers at Warren Hastings’ habit 
of appearing morning after morning 
at the breakfast-table at Daylesford 
with the sonnet that was served 
with the eggs and rolls, But on the 
whole, we should rather have put 
up with the sonnets of the ex- 
Governor-General of Hindostan 
than with the sermons, essays, and 
political disquisitions in which the 
juvenile Macaulay showed such 
appalling fertility in the heavy 
dissenting atmosphere of his Clap- 
ham forcing-house. We admit that 
the interesting life by his nephew 
would have been altogether incom- 
plete without a reference to these; 
and we merely take the book as an 
illustration of disproportion because 
it is in many respects admirable, 
and was universally read. Yet, 
though Mr. Trevelyan, in the opinion 
of some people, may not have been 
unduly prolix, for ourselves we 
might possibly have stopped short 
on the threshold of his volumes, 
had we not been assured of the 
interest that must await us far- 
ther on. 

Then tact is essential in collecting 
as well as in selecting. If the im- 
portance of your undertaking be 
sufficient to justify it, possibly the 
most comfortable way of collecting 
is by public advertisement. You 
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intimate a desire that any corre- 
spondents of the deceased may for- 
ward communications or letters—to 
be returned—toj the care of the 
publishers. In the case of those 
who respond, you are only laid un- 
der a general obligation, and need 
make as little use as you please 
of the communication intrusted to 
your care. The objection to this 
plan appears to be, that it can but 
partially answer the purpose. Busy 
men may neither see nor heed the 
advertisement. And then there is 


the numerous class of dilettante. 


littérateurs, who will only do a 
favour of the kind on urgent per- 
sonal entreaty; and possibly, like 
the modest Mr. Jonathan Oldbuck, 
in the expectation that it will be 
publicly acknowledged in some 
shape. When your store is amassed, 
as we have remarked already, your 
literary discretion is merely begin- 
ning to be tried. You have to face 
the invidious task of rejection,unless 
you mean consciously to mar your 
work and do injustice to the repu- 
tation you are responsible for, You 
find that your correspondent, the 
fussy dilettante, has been cackling 
over illusory treasures, You can 
make nothing of the packet of brief 
dinner invitations ; or the note pay- 
ing a civil compliment to the poem 
in manuscript that was promptly 
sent back, You give offence in 
other quarters with better reason. 
You cannot reproduce indefinitely 
very similar ideas; aud there are 
passages and personalities in really 
suggestive letters which you are 
bound in common prudence to sup- 
press. All that, however, is mat- 
ter of personal feeling and sacrifice. 
You must make up your mind to 
make a certain number of enemies, 
and to brazen out a good deal of 
obloquy and abuse, After all, your 
rejected correspondents cannot cher- 
ish their malice for ever; nor are 
you likely to trouble them sdon 


again for another magnum opus, 
But when your materials have been 
sifted, and when what is worthless 
has been refused, you enter on the 
more delicate and critical stage of 
dealing with them as between your- 
self and your public. You must 
keep the fear of being wearisome per- 
petually before your eyes, and resign 
ourself to retrenching mercilessly 
on what at first sight seemed worthy 
of preservation, No matter how 
full of interest a life may have 
been, the public will not tolerate 
more than a reasonable amount of 
it; and it should be your study to 
bring out in striking relief those 
features which gave your subject 
his special claims to notoriety. It 
may have been lucky perhaps for 
Boswell, though of course he de- 
plored it, that he should have 
made the acquaintance of his hero 
so late in life. Otherwise, though 
it is difficult indeed to believe, 
those delightful volumes of his 
might have been multiplied dis- 
agreeably. 

Judicious glimpses at the do- 
mestic interior are indispensable ; 
but unless, perhaps, in the case of 
a woman who has been throwing 
lustre on her times, without hav- 
ing recognised any “special mis- 
sion” that way, it seems to us that 
those glimpses should be indulged 
in with extreme discretion, Much 
of course depends upon the man, 
We should never have loved either 
Scott or Southey half so much, had 
we not seen them sitting among their 
books or breaking loose upon their 
afternoon rambles, surrounded by 
the children they encouraged to be 
their playmates, The children who 
had the run of the inner book-room 
at Abbotsford, and kept possession 
of the little tenement ut Keswick, 
became a part of the professional 
life of their parents. But that 
kind of domestic revelation may be 
very easily overdone; as when a 
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widow or daughter writes the life 
of the husband or father whose loss 
has left a grievous chasm in her 
existence. Then we have her—and 
very naturally, should she once have 
decided to make the public her 
confidants—always twining herself 
round the memory of the lost one, 
and recalling the thousand unsugges- 
tive trifles which have a living and 
touching interest for herself; while 
an enthusiastic friend, though with 
less excuse, is apt to fall into a sim- 
ilar error. 

That leads one naturally to the 
cardinal virtue of self-suppression, 
which, after all, is only another form 
of tact. If you are bent on killing 
two birds with one stone—if you 
hope to immortalise yourself - in 
commemorating your friend—there 
is no. more to be said save that 
doubtless you will go far towards 
defeating your own purpose; for 
a book can hardly fail to be poor 
when half the contents are either 
indifferent to the reader gr objection- 
able. But a man’s unconscious van- 
ity may innocently enough cast a 
heavy shadow over his hero ; or the 
writer may honestly multiply use- 
ful details, which as matter of self- 
regard he had better have restricted. 
If he be a Boswell or choose to play 
the Boswell, there is no great harm 
in that; but Boswells, as we have 
observed, are almost as rare as 
pheenixes. More often we have 
something in the style of Foster's 
‘ Life of Dickens,’ though the author 
will almost necessarily have been 
less fortunate in a subject, Mr. 
Foster, in writing a most entertaining 
narrative, said nothing, of course, 
that was not strictly true, nor per- 
haps did he exaggerate cither his 
intimacy or the influence he exer- 
cised on his friend. But though 
the delicate flatteries he published, 
and the details he gave, may have 
added life and colour to the story 
he was writing, they threw Dickens 
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himself into the background ; and at 
all events, so far as its author was 
concerned, the impression of the 
book was, decidedly unpleasing. 
There is one kind of memoir in 
which the writer must come to the 
front, and that is autobiography. 
If undertaken in aspirit of absolute 
candour and simplicity, nothing 
may be made more instructive and 
entertaining. Nor does it follow 
by any means that the autobiogra- 
pher need be one of those men 
whose name has been much in the 
mouth of the world. On the con- 
trary, in our opinion, the best of 
our autobiographies are those that 
have chiefly a domestic or personal 
interest. ‘They should be the hon- 
est confessions of a nature that has 
the power of self-analysis; and no- 
body but the individual himself 
can make the disclosures which 
give such a history completeness. 
No incident can then be too insig- 
nificant, provided it have some dis- 
tinct bearing on the end in view. 
The author must necessarily have a 
retentive memory, and he should 
have a natural instinct of self- 
observation. For in telling his 
plain unvarnished tale, he reveals 
himself more or less consciously ; 
and if he have the knack of pic- 
turesque narrative, it is so much 
the better; while literary experience 
may be a positive snare. It may 
tempt him into the laying himself 
out for effect, which will almost 
inevitably defeat its purpose—into 
giving an air of artifice and senti- 
ment to the confessions that should 
be unmistakably genuine. Some of 
the most satisfactory autobiogra- 
phies we are acquainted with, have 
been written by women, Women, 
and especially French women, are 
more emotional and impressionable 
than the rougher sex. When they 
are warmed to their work, they have 
less hesitation in unbosoming them- 
selves unreservedly in the public 
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confessional: nor are they embar- 
rassed by false shame or overstrained 
sensitiveness, when they are im- 
pelled to lay bare their innermost 
feelings. But if a public man be- 
comes his own historiographer, it 
is an incessant effort to be either 
straightforward or dispassionate. 
He places himself involuntarily on 
his defence, and is vindicating his 
reputation with his contemporaries 
and posterity. Naturally he cannot 
be over-scrupulous in putting his 
conduct in the most favourable 
light: he launches cross indict- 
ments against the opponents who 
have impeached it; and even if in 
his own judgment he be punctil- 
iously conscientious, his conscience 
may have been warped by the 


habit of self-deception. 

What comes very near to actual 
autobiography, and may be even 
more strikingly indicative of char- 
acter, is the publication of copious 
correspondence, either by itself or 


slightly connected by a commentary. 
The Duke of Wellington was a man 
of few words, and the Wellington 
_ despatches are models of terse nar- 
rative and pointed English. The 
writer, though he only alludes to 
himself incidentally, necessarily fills 
a great space in them, since he was 
making the war history he describes 
so lucidly, Yet with hardly a single 
directiy personal touch, how forcibly 
and graphically we have the hero 
presented to us! Or take a genius 
of a very different order, who wrote 
with a different purpose, and in 
very different style. We have 
lately had a voluminous collection 
of the letters of Honoré de Balzac. 
The most important of these were 
addressed to two ladies—to the sis- 
ter whom he had always made his 
confidante, and to the Russian bar- 
oness whom he afterwards married. 
We do not know if he had any idea 
that they might ultimately be pub- 
lished. Nor if he had, do we ima- 
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gine that it would have made any 
great difference; for a Frenchman 
whose soul is steeped in romance is 
likely to be transcendently feminine 
in his emotional candour. At all 
events, that lifelong series of letters 
makes up the most vividly descrip- 
tive of autobiographies. We know 
the novel-writer, with his bursts of 
sustained industry, when the fancy 
was working at high-pressure pace ; 
with his trials, his triumphs, his ec- 
centricities, and his extravagances, as 
if we had lived in his intimacy all his 
days. Itis not only that we hear the 
duns knocking at his door, and see 
them assembled to lay siege to his 
ante-room, while he was feverishly 
toiling against time, filliping him- 
self by perpetual doses of coffee in 
the sumptuous apartments they had 
furnished on credit. But-he reveals 
all the caprices of his changing 
moods; he shows himself in his 
alternations of excitement and de- 
pression ; he has no conception of 
drawing a veil over the failings and 
sensibility he is inclined to take 
pride in; he returns time after time 
to his literary feuds and _ resent- 
ments, as he is inexhaustible in his 
abuse of the pettifogging lawyers 
who strewed thorns among the rose- 
leaves on which he would have 
loved to repose. He cannot be 
said to exhibit himself to advantage, 
and yet somehow we like him. Not 
certainly on account of his genius, 
for that was decidedly of the cyni- 
cal cast that repels affection though 
it compels admiration. We believe 
we take to him chiefly because he 
is so entirely without reserve for 
us. In ordinary biographies you 
feel that much may be kept back, 
and suspicion suggests or exagger- 
ates the concealments; while, if 
a man be entirely outspoken, and 
seems to take your sympathy with 
him as a matter of course, we give 
him more than due credit for his 
amiable qualities. Unhappily, it is 
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seldom we have such elaborate self- 
portraiture nowadays, seeing that 
painstaking letter-writing is become 
a fashion of the past, and it is onl 
one of the indefatigable a 4 
romance-writers, like Balzac, Sand, 
or Dumas, who can spare time and 
thought for it from their multifari- 
ous avocations, 
We are disposed to wonder at 
the courage or rashness of those 
who write the biographies of living 
men. The work can be but an un- 
satisfactory instalment at the best; 
and it is impossible to overrate its 
delicacy or — It must tend 
to be either a libel or unmitigated 
eulogy, though much more often it 
is the latter. When an enemy 
undertakes it—and we have seen 
an instance of that lately in me- 
moirs of the Premier—he must judge 
his subject solely by public appear- 
ances. He can have no access to 
those materials for the vie intime 
which can alone give truthful colour 
to the portrait. Besides, he holds a 
brief for the prosecution ; he has to 
vindicate the prejudices which warp 
his judgment, and he lays himself 
out to invent misconstruction of 
motives, if not for actual misrepre- 
sentations. While the partial friend 
or enthusiastic devotee can scarcely 
steer clear of indiscriminate puffing ; 
whatever he may do for the repu- 
tation of his subject, he can hardly 
fail to injure his own. As _ his 
readers are disposed to set him 
down as either a dupe or a shame- 
less panegyrist, he pays the penalty 
of having thrust himself into a false 
osition. If he has really much that 
is new and original to tell, it will 
be assumed that he has had direct 
encouragement to undertake the 
task. Few men are cast in such a 
mould, or occupy a position so un- 
mistakably independent, that they 
can dare in such embarrassing cir- 
cumstances to show the serene im- 
partiality of the judge. If they 
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have gone for their information 
to the fountainhead, they have, 
in fact, committed themselves 
to a tacit arrangement by which 
they undertake to be nothing 
but laudatory. Should they in- 
sinuate blame, it is in such soft- 
ened terms that they almost turn 
condemnation into compliments. 
And even when the writer can 
honestly be lavish of his praise, he 
must feel that his praises sound 
unbecoming. In short, as it seems 
to us, it is work that can scarcely 
be undertaken by any man of sensi- 
tive feeling. 

Yet in more ways than one the 
production of a good biography is 
a most praiseworthy ambition, for 
no one is a greater benefactor alike 
to literature and posterity than the 
man who has achieved it. In spite 
of his amiable superstition and his 
tedious digressions, Plutarch is still 
a standard classic. Nor is there 
anything on which the popularity 
of ancient and modern historians 
like Tacitus or Clarendon, is more 
solidly established than their strik- 
The 
sketch of Catiline is perhaps the 
most impressive part of Sallust’s 
history of the famous conspiracy. 
What would we give now for the 
most meagre memoir of Shakespeare, 
were it only authoritative ? and bad 
he found his Boswell or Lockhart, 
we might have had a book that 
would have gone dowr. to posterity 
with his poems. So much is that 
the case, that one of the most fa- 
vourite modern forms of biography 
consists in ransacking the authori- 
ties of the remote past, and piecing 
together such disjointed materials 
as they can supply. That must be 
more or less like reconstructing the 
mastodon from the traces he has 
left on the primeval rocks. Learned 
Germans, distinguished members of 
the French Academy, deeply-read 
professors in the English universi- 
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ties, have betaken themselves to 
rewriting the lives of illustrious 
Greeks and Romans. They have 
done most creditable work, we con- 
fess; and yet, however acutely logi- 
cal the treatment may be, we have 
the impression that we are being 
beguiled into historical romance 
where the actual has been ingeni- 
ously merged in the ideal. In lives 
that came nearer to our own times, 
that impression naturally diminishes; 
and we grant that there is more 
satisfactory reason for writing them. 
The discoveries of gossipy State- 
papers all the world over—notably 
those in the archives of Simancas, 
and the official correspondence of 
accomplished Venetian emissaries— 
have thrown floods of unexpected 
light on some of the most remark- 
able personages of the middle ages. 
There is an odd fashion too in 
those subjects, and certain pictur- 
esque people and periods seem to 
have an irresistible fascination for 
literary men. Paradoxical conclu- 
sions, that are due in a great degree 
to the author’s ingenuity, have of 
course their charm; and we can 
understand the taste that finds 
delight in whitewashing the most 
doubtful or disreputable figures in 
history. But the fact of some impres- 
sive character having already been 
repeatedly appropriated, appears 
to be a challenge to other artists 
to take him in hand; and thus, for 
example, we see a religious reformer 
like Savonarola, or such a subtle 
thinker as his contemporary Machia- 
velli, receiving, noteworthy as they 
undoubtedly were, more than their 
fair share of attention. 

Next to Boswell’s Johnson, to 
our mind the most enjoyable life in 
the language, is Lockhart’s Scott. 
And a model biography it is for 
the practical purpose of example, 
since no one who can avail himself 
of somewhat similar advantages need 
despair of producing a creditable 
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imitation. As we bave remarked 
already, the secret of Boswell’s suc- 
cess in some degree defies and eludes 
detection; while some of the con- 
ditions to which it is most obvi- 
ously due are such as few men 
would care to accept. They would 
object to discarding delicacy and 
reserve, and to pursuing their pur- 
pose with a sublime indifference as 
to whether or not they made them- 
selves the laughing-stock of their 
readers. But Lockhart produced 
his fascinating work simply by 
writing a straightforward narrative, 
He was entirely outspoken as to the 
private life of his illustrious sub- 
ject, except in so far as disclosures 
of family secrets were necessarily 
limited by good taste and good 
feeling. As we are taught to ad- 
mire Sir Walter’s genius in the 
critical appreciation of his works, 
we learn to love the man in his 
domestic intercourse. What can be 
pleasanter, for instance, than the 
picture of the lion taking refuge 
from the houseful of guests his 
hospitality had gathered into Ab- 
botsford, at his favourite daughter’s 
quiet breakfast-table under the 
trees in the little garden at Huntly 
Burn? We learn to love him ir 
his friendship for his pets, for it 
was fricndship at least as much as 
fondness ; and they and their master 
thoroughly understood each other. 
Lockhart, with the true feeling of 
an artist, has painted Scott among 
his dogs as Raeburn did. We know 
them all, from Camp, whose death 
made him excuse himself from a 
dinner-party on account of the loss 
of a much-loved friend—from Mai- 
da sitting solemnly at his elbow in 
his study, or stalking gravely by 
his master’s side, while the rest of 
the pack were gambolling ahead of 
them—down to “the shamefaced 
little terrier,’ who would hide him- 
self at a word of reproof, and who 
could only be lured out of his se- 
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clusion by the irresistible sound of 
the meat-chopper at the dinner-hour. 
To be sure no biographer could 
have been more fortunate in a sub- 
ject. The life of Scott from first 
to last was overcharged with diver- 
sified elements of romance. His 
lines were cast in the land of the 
Border, where every hamlet and 
peel-tower had its legend, and each 
stream and dale their ballads. 
There was an extraordinary blend- 
ing of the picturesque with the 
practical as the lawyer turned into 
the poet.and novelist; and the pen 
of the wizard in an evil hour took 
to backing the bills that landed 
him in insolvency. Seldom has 
there been a more strangely check- 
ered career, or a losing campaign 
more gallantly fought out after the 
flush of an unexampled series of tri- 
umphs. Almost unprecedented pro- 
sperity had ended in what might have 
been the blackest eclipse, but for the 
manly nature that shone brightest 
at the last through the clouds that 
would have depressed any ordinary 
fortitude. Never was there stronger 
temptation to indiscriminate hero- 
worship, for Lockhart was the friend 
and confidant of his father-in-law, 
and had watched him with ever- 
growing admiration through his 
changing fortunes. No man was 
better fitted to appreciate that rare 
versatility of literary genius than 
one who had himself been a suc- 
cessful romance-writer, and who was 
a critic by temperament as well as 
habit. Perhaps it was partly owing 
to that critical temperament, with 
the practice of self-control which it 
inferred, that the biographer proved 
equal to his splendid opportuni- 
ties. Partly because, setting the 
obligations of honesty aside, he 
felt that all he could tell of his 
father-in-law would only redound 
© Scott’s honour in the end. But 
the result has been that we have a 
Life in many volumes which for 


once we would very willingly have 
longer, and for once in a way, if 
there be a fault in the book, it is 
the excessive self-effacement of the 
accomplished author. Had he told 
all, which of course he could not 
do, we believe it would appear that 
his counsels to Scott had been in- 
valuable. 

Since Scott wrote the ‘ Napoleon,’ 
which hardly did justice either to 
the emperor or to the author, good 
lives of soldiers have been scarce— 
although by the way, in that connec- 
tion, we may refer to the Count de 
Ségur’s admirable memoir of his 
master which came out a few years 
ago. Wellington and the heroes 
of the Peninsula had been disposed 
of; and’ there were few opportuni- 
ties for soldiers distinguishing them- 
selves in the comparatively peaceful 
times that followed. In India and 
the Crimea, though we do not for- 
get dashing leaders like the Napiers, 
and many distinguished generals of 
division, no really great commander 
can be said to have come to the 
front; and the lives of officers in 
subordinate positions usually supply 
incidents that are too episodical, 
Besides, the memoir of a distin- 
guished soldier must have mainly 
a strategical interest, and the most 
accomplished literary artist will find 
his talent taxed to the utmost if 
his book is to be made attractive 
to the general public. No doubt 
the authoritative life of Von Moltke 
will be a most valuable work, yet 
we may surmise that it will be 
heavy reading. Moreover, the pre- 
sent fashion of war correspondence 
unpleasantly anticipates the mili- 
tary memoir writer. He must go 
for his most exciting materials to 
republications that are universal- 
ly accessible, though, after having 
been read, they may have been half 
forgotten in the newer interest of 
fresher sensations; while most men 
will be inclined to renounce in de- 
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spair the hope of improving on the 
picturesqueness of the best of these 
narratives, 

It must be much the same in the 
case of statesmen. Formerly, when 
there were meagre Parliamentary 
reports,—when the Premier was a 
despot like Walpole or Chatham, 
and the administration arbitrary so 
long as he held office,—there was 
inuch that was interesting to be 
told, much that was mysterious to 
be explained, when a biographer 
found himself in a position to make 
confidences. Now it is compara- 
tively rarely that we have to wait 
for the demise of the principal 
actors in them to learn the exact 
truth as to important transactions. 
Each successive step is submitted 
to the most searching scrutiny. 
Energetic or fussy members ask 
questions and raise debates. Min- 
isters are forced to stand on their 
defence against attacks and insidious 
suggestions that cannot well be 
left unanswered, The debates are 
thrashed out in exhaustive leaders, 
while correspondents and consuls 
abroad are contributing to the liter- 
ature of foreign questions. There 
is a serial publication of blue-books 
which are systematically condensed 
for the information of the public. 
No Minister dare refuse the publi- 
cation of a State-paper: at the 
most, he can only take the responsi- 
bility of deferring it. Now and 
then a man’s lips may be sealed by 
a punctilious sense of honour, or by 
circumstances which he can hardly 
command, as to some Cabinet de- 
cision or piece of diplomacy in 
which he played a conspicuous 
part. But with the lapse of time, 
people have ceased to feel con- 
cerned in that; and even when 
attention has been subsequently 
called to it in some keen political 
critique, it only awakens a languid 
interest. We are far from saying 
that the average talent of our 
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statesmen has declined, though the 
glare of publicity that exposes their 
shortcomings seems to give greater _ 
point every day to the famous 
dictum of Oxenstiern. But there 
can be no question that writing 
their lives in detail is coming more 
and more to have much in common 
with the philosophical revision of 
ancient history. 

Even with the lawyers, things 
have changed for the worse. There 
used to be fine scope for forcible 
writing in a_ brilliant forensic 
career, when beginning with some 
unlooked- for exhibition of elo- 
quence; with the lucky hit of a 
junior stepping into the place of an 
absent leader, it led him through 
professional and political intrigues 
and many a hotly contested elec- 
tion, to land him in the Chief 
Justiceship or on the woolsack. 
At present the course of the pro- 
fession is more prosaic, The young 
barrister’s best’ chance at his start 
is a paying family connection, or 
marriage with a lady who brings 
clients as her dowry. He climbs the 
ladder by slow degrees, and it is 
seldom he clears the first rounds at 
aspring. The ballot and the new 
election laws have done away with 
the romance of the hustings; and 
even the humours of the circuits 
seem to have been dying out with 
the old habits of sociable convivi- 
ality. We fear we shall never again 
have such a book as Twiss’s ‘ Life 
of Lord Eldon;’ nor need future 
Lord Chancellors fear a new series 
of a Lord Campbell's * Lives,’ which 
shall “add a fresh horror to death.” 

Perhaps in the general decadence 
of the art, the lives of divines are 
the sole exception; and that is 
chiefly because they are so seldom 
liberally catholic either in their 
spirit or their interest. A man 
who has made a name as a pulpit- 
orator, or who has played a leading 
part in the affairs of some Church 
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or sect, has his personal following 
of devoted worshippers. In nine 
cases out of ten the life has been 
written by some faithful follower 
who has clung to him like Elisha 
to Elijah. The biography becomes 
the faithful reflection of its subject’s 
views and convictions, We can 
hardly say that his prejudices are 
treated with tenderness; for they 
are adopted, defended, and devel- 
oped. The people who make a 
rush on the first edition know ex- 
actly what they have to expect, and 
there is little chance of their being 
disgusted or disappointed, since 
the name and familiar opinions 
of the author guarantee the tone. 
The bitterness of conflicting creeds 
is proverbial ; and it is too seldom 
that a writer seizes on the grand 
opportunity of soaring superior to 
the narrow prepossessions of sec- 
tarianism, into the untroubled at- 
mosphere of the Christian religion. 
Yet though a sectarian memoir 
must be one-sided and narrow- 
minded, it need by no means of 
necessity be a literary blunder. 
On the contrary, earnest partisan- 
ship may be an antidote to dul- 
ness; bitterness of feeling gives it 
a certain piquancy ; and the invee- 
tive that is inspired by honest self- 
satisfaction may lend avimation and 
vigour to the style. The pious men 
who are most likely to be treated 
catholically, and to be made beacons 
for the devout of future generations, 
are those whose influence has ex- 
tended beyond their communions, 
and whose intellect has been ex- 
panded by circumstances or in the 
turmoil of religious convictions, As 
in the case of Chalmers, for ex- 
ample, when he won the respect 
of the world for the breadth of his 
labours and the liberality of his 
opinions, until he broke down in 
the melancholy struggle which led 
to the disruption of Christian unity 
and kindly feeling in the Scotch 
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Church ; or of Dr. Newman, when, 
in the height of his reputation as 
logician and controversialist, he 
passed over from Oxford to Rome; 
or, above all, of the self-denying 
pioneers of missionary enterprise 
like Xavier or Martyn, Livingstone 
er Duff. 

We may dismiss the subject of 
contemporary biography with the 
briefest notice of some of the works 
that happen to have appeared very 
recently, though any attempt at a 
comprehensive survey is far beyond 
the compass of our article. And 
we may go back to the published 
volumes of the Prince Consort’s 
life, as the work is still uncom- 
pleted. By the consent of the 
critics, Mr. Theodore Martin has 
fully justified the confidence which 
intrusted to him a task in which 
her Majesty is so nearly and dearly 
interested. The Prince’s peculiarly 
difficult position had made him 
enemies; and excited jealousies 
which generated prejudices and 
misrepresentations. The “ fierce 
light that beats upon a_ throne” 
is a very deceptive figure of speech ; 
for the fitful flashes that come 
quicker in times of political excite- 
ment are apt to give false ideas of 
facts; while the shining qualities 
of the occupant are lost in the 
dazzle, and unobtrusive family vir- 
tues may escape notice altogether. 
In doing justice to the memory of 
her husband, by ‘publishing his 
memoirs with almost absolute un- 
reserve, her Majesty exercised a 
wise discretion. In unbosoming 
herself as to the loss she had sus- 
tained, she made the nation doubly 
sympathetic in her sorrow; and 
in these times, when thrones are 
shaking abroad, and experience is 
demonstrating the instability of 
republican institutions, it is almost 
impossible to overrate the value of 
such a book. The Life is full of 
those high lessons which it should 
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be the chief purpose of biography 
to convey. There are no symptoms 
in it of fulsome praise, and yet we 
may add that there is nothing 
which does not redound to the 
honour of its subject. The family 
details that are given so frankly 
and naturally, have of course a very 
exceptional interest. And it pre- 
sents a remarkable example of ver- 
satile energy and keen political in- 
sight united to most extraordinary 
self-restraint. For once the poli- 
tical chapters of a biography have 
a double interest. For, emanating 
from the most unexceptionable in- 
formation, they clear up much that 
had been hitherto obscure in the 
most momentous events of recent 
history ; while they show all her 
Majesty owed to her husband, and 
with what indefatigable intelligence 
he had laboured in the interests of 
the adopted country, that too often 
repaid him with perverse misrepre- 
sentation. 

Among the latest publications on 
our table, we find a miscellany of 
subjects and styles—the Life of 
Bismarck, by Busch; of Machia- 
velli, by Villari; of Madame de 
Bunsen, by Mr. Augustus Hare; of 
George Moore, by Smiles; of Dr. 
Hook, by his son-in-law ; of Sydney 
Dobell. We may say that we have 
already passed them indirectly in 
review. Herr Busch illustrates all 
the indiscretions of the life of a very 
great man, written by an obsequious 
dependant. There are many amus- 
ing personal touches, no doubt ; but 
as biography, it is valueless, because 
it is entirely in rose-colour. The 
writer’s ideas are the reflection of 
those of his idol, as lizards take 
their tints from the rocks they 
crawl on. Besides, the Prince’s 
biography rans into history, and 
the history is too evidently “in- 
spired.” Machiavelli, so far as the 
subject has yet been carried, is 
handled with highly creditable im- 
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partiality ; but the book is in great 
measure a historical essay, where 
facts are supplemented by ingen- 
ious theories, which, though plaus- 
ible, are seldom solidly established. 
Madame de Bunsen’s Memoirs are 
excellent in their way, and we fancy 
it will prove to be one of the books 
that you may care to dip into again 
and again. A charming and highly 
accomplished woman, who lived in 
the highest society in Europe, and 
whose places of residence made her 
as familiar with the associations of 
the past as with the intellectual 
activity of this age of progress, 
gives the exhaustive diary of an 
eventful life in a series of delightful 
letters. But here, too, we are bound 
to add, that the book would have 
been the better for judicious re- 
trenchment ; and in particular, our 
remarks as to hesitating on tbe 
threshold, will apply to the minute 
analysis of the lady’s pedigree. The 
same apparently inevitable criti- 
cism will apply to George Moore 
and Sydney Dobell, though both 
are well worth reading, and the 
former, especially. We hardly know 
how we came to overlook it in our 
observations on Dr. Smiles, For it 
shows the author at his best in his 
nervous though somewhat homely 
style; and in his intuitive percep- 
tion of the striking traits that may 
best serve to illustrate the man he 
is describing. Not that George 
Moore is made by any means ideally 
attractive. There can hardly be a 
greater contrast between the active 
career of the pushing commercial 
traveller and tradesman, who, turn- 
ing into the generous and religious 
philanthropist, made friends as fast 
as he made a fortune, and whose 
power of activity seemed to be mul- 
tiplied with the number of objects 
he took in hand; and the life of 
the dreamy poet and thinker, whose 
best efforts were baffled by misfor- 
tunes, and by the maladies to which 
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he prematurely succumbed. Yet 
though comparison must be unfair 
when the objects of it are so op- 
— we do not know that Do- 
ell’s memoir is not the more in- 
structive of the two. For it is 
harder to keep up heart and faith 
against ever renewed disappoint- 
ment and bodily anguish; harder 
to keep the freshness of your kind- 
ly sympathies unimpaired, than to 
carry the full cup with a steady 
hand when prosperity and the world 
are conspiring to spoil you. 
Johnson on one occasion re- 
marked that no writers were more 
defective than writers of travels. 
As we have the highest respect for 
his critical judgment, we conclude 
that things have greatly changed 
since his time. If there has been 
a decline in biography lately, and 
if its prospects can hardly be said to 
be encouraging, works of travels are 
becoming more valuable. No doubt 
they are not always so exciting as 
they once were, and there is less of 
the sensational in them than there 
used to be, when the daring adven- 
turer could throw the reins to his im- 
agination, and revel in the wonders 
he professed to relate, being well 
assured that nobody could contradict 
him. These were happy days when 
the narrator had no fear of the critics; 
when there were no learned geogra- 
phical- societies to sift his statements 
and dispute his conclusions; and 
when the public were willing to 
swallow everything, from magnetic 
mountains and ape-headed anthro- 
pophagi down to pheenixes and 
fiery flying-serpents. It is hard to 
measure the splendid possibilities 
of the boundless fields of un- 
travelled mystery, when grave men 
made pilgrimages to empires and 
potentates that had never ex- 
isted save in the realms of fable. 
Even when the world had grown 
more enlightened, travellers still 
had magnificent opportunities, Go 
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where they would beyond the fron- 
tiers of civilisation, and out of the 
frequented tracts of commerce, they 
could never fall on what was flat 
and unprofitable. Fresh discoveries 
rewarded each feat of enterprise ; 
for each step they made in advance 
lay through unknown or forgotten 
countries. If the risks they ran 
were great, the rewards were pro- 
portiouate. No one but the hardi- 
est of enthusiasts would dream of 
hazarding himself in such work ; 
and we can fancy the thrill of 
delight that made him forget his 
sufferings, when he saw the giant 
columns of Baalbee or Palmyra 
crimsoned by the gorgeous desert 
sunset; when he stumbled into 
such a secluded valley as Petra, 
where the rock-hewn tombs and 
temples rose, tier over tier, in the 
pristine freshness of the rose-tinted 
granite ; or when he identified the 
site of some seat of world-renowned 
empire, marked by its shapeless 
masses of crumbled mud-brick and 
its mounds of shivered and sun- 
bleached pottery. And there were 
incidents enough in all conscience 
to enliven the narrative. When 
these travellers observed the man- 
ners and custoros of sullen fanatics 
and savage tribes, they had every- 
where to run the gauntlet of aggres- 
sive suspicion. As our village boys 
or roughs of the cities would mob a 
Chinaman in calico aud pigtail, they 
were hooted and hounded through 
the villages where they sought a 
supper and a couch. Explorers 
in Africa nowadays have their 
troubles and dangers, as we know. 
But they generally go attended by 
the formidable escort that enables 
them to fight a battle on occasion ; 
and they carry ample means of 
buying provisions, or bartering for 
them, though the natives must 
sometimes be forced to deal. Those 
famous Scotch pioneers, Bruce and 
Mungo Park, were beggars to all 
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intents and purposes. They had 
to pray for the daily dole that was 
to keep body and soul together; 
they bumbly acknowledged such 
hospitality as was offered them; 
and were grateful for the cup of 
cold water that was bestowed by 
feminine charity. Necessarily their 
surveying work was roughly done ; 
they had to make their hurried 
observations by stealth, and put 
their questions at the peril of their 
lives. In that respect they much 
resembled those daring Indian pun- 
dits, who have been sent by Mont- 
gomery and other of our frontier 
officials on scientific tours through 
Thibet and the Himalaya. Making 
any regular notes was generally 
out of the question; and when we 
consider the manner of men they 
were, and the circumstances under 
which they had to rely on the 
memory, we may give them no 
little credit for their literary work- 
manship. 


There 


Now all that is changed. 
are barbarous districts, and even in- 
dependent semi-civilised states, of 
which our knowledge is still of the 
vaguest; and till the other day 
there were thick clouds of uncer- 
tainty hanging over the sources of 


such rivers as the Nile and the 
Yongo. But on the whole the pro- 
gress that has been made is marvel 
lous; nor are there many corners of 
the habitable globe into which 
civilisation has not pushed its re- 
searches, Thus, Russia and Eng- 
land, respectively advancing from 
the shores of the Caspian and the 
mouths of the Ganges, have met 
among the robber races of Central 
Asia. The American farmers and 
miners, pushing across through the 
wilderness on their march to the 
California coast, have reclaimed the 
magnificent hunting-grounds of the 
West, nearly extirpating the Red 
Indian in the process, Railway 
companies are projecting Grand 
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Trunk lines through the pampas 
and forests of Southern America, 
and we have either formed colonies 
or established consuls in Austral- 
asia and the island groups of the 
South Seas. While Central Africa 
is no longer marked “ unexplored ” 
in the atlases, and believed to be 
an inhospitable waste of sand, like 
the Kali-hari desert or the Great 
Sahara. 

There can .be few grand sensa- 
tions in store for us, since the 
comprehensive course of a general 
survey has dashed off the great 
contours of the globe, and all that is 
left for us now is to map out the 
world in detail. But after all, the 
blanks in the details are innumer- 
able; they excite an increasing and 
more intelligent interest, and there 
are abundance of capable men who 
are eagerly volunteering to gratify 
that. There are men of wealth and 
culture and leisure to whom travel 
is an indispensable distraction. 
There are merchants whose enter- 
prise carries them along little-trod- 
den trade routes into remote and 
hitherto inaccessible localities ; there 
are consular and mercantile agents 
who interest themselves profession- 
ally in the people among whom 
their lot has been cast. They kill 
the leisure that would otherwise 
hang heavy on their hands by a 
course of intelligent study and 
observation: and they strive to 
occupy their holidays profitably in 
expeditions that may do them credit 
by extending discoveries, The 
“grand tour” round Europe is long 
ago gone out of date. One can 
easily knock it off by instalments in 
the Easter recess, or in some part 
of the summer season that comes in 
between the iotervals of shooting. 
Men think nothing of putting a 
girdle round the world, though 
they may not quite accomplish it 
in forty days, like the heru of the 
piece at the Porte St. Martin; and 
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even ladies like Mrs. Brassey,. in 
well-appointed yachts, perform feats 
of circumnavigation that, in point 
of time and distance, throw the 
life-labours of Cook and Wallis 
into the shade. 

While, of course, more. serious 
enterprise with definite objects is 
being developed in _ proportion. 
Those inquisitive geographical bo- 
dies, though they may put a curb 
on the exuberance of the explorer’s 
fancy, serve a very useful purpose 
after all. International emulation 
is stimulated, and scientific explora- 
tion is systematically organised and 
generously rewarded with fame and 
medals. Intelligent curiosity, even 
more than philanthropy, has been 
opening up new destinies for Africa, 
while it promises to rescue the mis- 
erable African tribes from the con- 
sequences of their own blood-feuds 
and avarice. Though we must not, in 
referring to African discovery, over- 
look the invaluable services of the 
missionaries, with men like Moffat 
and Livingstone at their head. Nor 
have Germany and France been 
behindhand in the work; although 
the favourite fields of operations of 
their emissarics have rather lain in 
the north and north-west. But, it 
is bare justice to say that it is toa 
brilliant group of English travellers 
that Africa and geography are most 
largely indebted. It would be diffi- 
cult to exaggerate the qualities of 
the men who have repeatedly pene- 
trated to the heart of the dark con- 
tinent, or forced their way through 
its dangers in various directions, 
They were greatly helped, no doubt, 
by the funds and appliances which 
awakened interest placed at their 
disposal. But each one of them 
might have rivalled the most scan- 
tily equipped of their predecessors 
in fertility of resource as in reso- 
Jute endurance. In some respects, 
indeed, the modern Afriéan traveller 
has more formidable difficulties to 
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contend with, though they are diffi- 
culties of a different kind. Bruce 
or Park, Denham or Clapperton, 
had to carry his life in his hand, 
having made up his mind that 
he might probably lose it. Hay- 
ing deliberately counted the cost 
before, they bad only themselves to 
be answerable for; and, next to 
their courage and presence of mind, 
they had to trust in great measure 
to the chapter of accidents. Sub- 
mission in one shape or another was 
their sole resource, and they had to 
do their best to slip through the 
fingers of the savages. But the 
modern adventurer should be a gen- 
eral and a diplomat. He conducts 
an expedition of enterprise that 
resembles on a small scale the dash- 
ing invasion of a Cortes or Pizarro ; 
the difference being that, in place of 
being at the head of an iron‘soldiery 
who will follow his lead in the last 
extremity, he has to make his way 
with troops and a bodyguard who 
are but semi-barbarous volunteers. 
He has to keep them from flight or 
mutiny, in the face of threats, ter- 
rors, and intrigues; and must buy 
and negotiate tbe right of passage 
through the territories of the grasp- 
ing petty despots, with whom 
he may not improbably come to 
blows, 

Hence the story of his perils and 
adventures must have a many-sided 
interest, and its incidents may often 
really resolve themselves into the 
higher order of biography. We see 
a rare combination of extraordinary 
qualities in habitual exercise: we 
follow the workings of a quick and 
far-reaching intellect, suggesting to 
itself those solutions of standing 
geographical problems which are to 
guide the future course of the ex- 
pedition: giving careful thought to 
political considerations: coming to 
prompt decisions iu critical emer- 
gencies: and showing itself, through 
months of incessant strain, ready to 
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respond to an urgent call at any 
moment. Though health may re- 
lax in an enervating climate, or be 
broken by prolonged anxiety and 
want, the spirit is still resolute and 
vigorous; and, whatever may be his 
reasonable apprehensions of the fu- 
ture, the leader must still show a smil- 
ing face to his disheartened party. 
While all the.time he is writing up 
the diary, which not only notes each 
incident of the march and camp, but 
is exhaustive in the special infor- 
mation he came in search of. The 
memory cannot be relied upon for 
the work of months and years, and 
his object is precision, so far as it is 
attainable. The chapters that form 
a condensed encyclopedia in geogra- 
phy and hydrography, soil, climate, 
politics, and ethnological character- 
istics, are illustrated by sketches and 
skeleton-maps. These invaluable 
literary treasures run even more 
risks than their owner, They may 
sink in the swamping of a canoe, 


when he may swim and save him- 
self ; or they may be buraed in a fire 
in the camp, for he cannot carry 
them about on his person; or 
they may be captured in a sudden 
attack, or abandoned by a run- 


away porter in the jungle. Should 
they survive to be delivered to an 
English publisher, they generally 
well repay the trouble that has been 
bestowed on them, though our care- 
less ingratitude seldom appreciates 
that. Considering the qualities that 
have recommended the writer for 
his work, we expect to find them 
full of valuable information. Yet 
taking into account the cireum- 
stances under which they were 
originally compiled, and the drudg- 
ery that necessarily goes to recast- 
ing them, we should not be sur- 
prised to find them rather heavy 
reading. The life that was stirring 
enough to those who led it might 
easily be made very dull in the 
narration; one night-alarm, or am- 
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bush, or skirmish with savages, very 
rouch resembles another. Our sen- 
sibility is blunted, after a time, to 
the record of dreary periods of star- 
vation, broken by an occasional 
feast; and scientific observations 
and speculations are apt, at the 
best, to be dry. As a matter of 
fact, and it strikes us as a somewhat 
extraordinary phenomenon, the lit- 
erary workmanship of these volumes 
of African travel has almost invari- 
ably left little or nothing to desire. 
The thrilling vicissitudes of most 
dangerous adventures are recounted 
with equal modesty and spirit; a 
succession of episodes of thrilling 
romance are agreeably varied by 
their distinctive features; and if 
there must unavoidably be a con- 
siderable amount of repetition, the 
inevitable ennui of it is reduced to 
aminimum. Not unfrequently the 
excitement is “piled so high” that 
were not its truth confirmed by the 
results of the achievement, we 
should find it very hard to believe. 
Occasionally even the scientific — 
chapters have the charm of fairy 
tales. Incidentally we have vivid 
descriptions of scenery, which give 
as clear an idea of the landscapes 
and their vegetation as the photo- 
graphs or sketches by which they 
are illustrated. To beguile the 
tedium of the monotonous march, 
we have now and then some excit- 
ing narrative of sport: though, ex- 
cept in Baker’s books on the Nile 
tributaries, the sport, for the most 
part, takes the channstne of “ pot- 

unting.” While, if the proper 
study of mankind be man, the 
writers have industriously availed 
themselves of their ample oppor- 
tunities in that department. In 
those long tedious marches, in the 
still more heartbreaking halts, they 
must be always studying the pecu- 
liar idiosyncrasies of their followers. 
The “wily savage” is always will- 
ing to shirk; lying is the virtue 
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that is held in highest esteem by 
him; and an air of dull or brutal 
stolidity may conceal the ‘art of an 
accomplished actor. Many of those 
— of the native, by “ one who 

nows him,” are admirably sugges- 
tive or extremely humorous, At 
one time it used to be held as an 
axiom, that the man of action was 
seldom likely to be much of a pro- 
ficient in literary composition. Lat- 
terly we have seen occasion to be- 
lieve that the rule is precisely the 
reverse, It would appear that the 
capacity for sustained mental and 
physical activity implies correspond- 
ing literary power; that decision of 
character and fertility of resource 
translate themselves into versatile 
freshness of thought and vigorous 
treatment in. spirited diction, We 
have listened to eminent travellers 
who have spent long years away 
from civilisation, who sometimes, 
for example, like Gifford Palgrave 
among the Arabs, have almost had 
the opportunity of forgetting their 
native tongue, and who have come 
’ home to address a critical assem- 
blage at the Geographical Society 
in well-chosen language with per- 
fect self-composure, What is more 
remarkable, perhaps, some of the 
men who stammer through the 
formal acknowledgment of their 
health at a public dinner, become 
eloquent in an entire absence of 
self-consciousness when they speak 
at length on the labours they have 
delighted in. And so it would ap- 
pear, that when they sit down to 
write in their studies they still 
answer to the spur of the peculiar 
temperament that animated and 
sustained them in their hazardous 
adventures, 

Had the books they have written 
been dull, they would scarcely have 
been read except by savants, As it 
is, the libraries order them by thou- 
sands; the first editions are ex- 
hausted before they are well issued, 
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and the ingenious writers of romance 
may envy the more popular actors 
of it. Who is not become familiar 
with African customs and scenery, 
from the Cataracts on the Nile to 
the Falls on the Zambesi, from the 
whitewashed frontages of Zanzibar 
to the palms of S. Paul de Loanda? 
We are acquainted with the whole 
trying process of bargaining and 
recruiting; of collecting the bales 
of cloth, the coils of wire, and the 
packages of beads. We know only 
too well the Arab slave - traders, 
with caravans where the groans of 
the victims make chorus to the 
crack of the lash and clink of the 
manacles ; where the camp-followers 
are the jackals and the flights of 
vultures, and where the tracks are 
marked by bleaching skeletons. We 
are made to enter into the feelings 
of Burton and Speke and Grant, 
where they came unexpectedly upon 
magnificent highland scenery on 
what had been supposed to be bar- 
ren sands; or launched their craft 
upon inland seas calmly repos- 
ing under feathering woods when 
they are not lashed into turmoil by 
storms from the mountains, We 
learn to draw shrewd deductions 
from the slopes of the watersheds ; 
and in anxious suspense as to pos- 
sible disappointment, we identify 
the outflows of infant streams with 
those sources that have been the 
standing problem of men of science. 
Or we commit ourselves with Cam- 
eron and Stanley to the tranquil 
bosom of some “ abounding river,” 
that will tumble later down the 
sides of the tableland in cataracts 
and swirling whirlpools; and specu- 
lation slowly changes to conviction 
as we mark the affluence of mighty 
tributaries, since that growing vol- 
ume of water can only carry us to our 
foregone conclusion,’ Without dis- 
cussing the nicer questions of hu- 
manity or necessity, nothing can be 
more dramatic than the accounts of 
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the hotly contested advance, when 
the parties are dwindling with death 
and disease, as day after day they 
drew nearer to their goal, only to 
force their way through fresh arrays 
of combatants. But the tales of 
bloodshed, sickness, and suffering 
are varied with lighter and livelier 
episodes, which show that the most 
anxious life has its contrasts, As 
when they find hospitality and tem- 
porary repose with some gentler 
savage who welcomes the strangers, 
and ‘only fleeces them moderately. 
When Baker finds himself on the 
banks of the Blue Nile, camping 
in a delicious climate, in the happy 
hunting-grounds that might have 
gladdened the soul of a Harris or 
Gordon Cumming. When sitting 
in his tent-door, like the patri- 
archs, of a summer evening, he sees 
the herds of stately elephants and 
camelopards cropping the droop- 
ing foliage in the forest glades, 
Where the  rhincceros _ stands 
scratching his horny hide against 
the stem of some venerable thorn ; 
and the herds of antelopes are 
sporting under the mimosa groves 
or coming down in herds to drink 
at the water. 

Since Vambéry wrote the won- 
derful account of his travels in dis- 
guise, there have been many excel- 
lent books on Central Asia; though, 
as we have already remarked, it is 
being opened up to Europeans by 
the steady advance of Russian an- 
nexation. But there are still high- 
land states «to the north of our 
Indian mountain boundary which 
offer all the {temptation of being 
practically inaccessible ; while even 
those of them that indirectly ac- 
knowledge our influence have in- 
ducefnents enough in dangers as 
in sport to invite the enterprise of 
travelling knight-errants. Though 
we have already noticed at some 
length in our pages Mr. Andrew 
Wilson’s ‘Abode of Snow,’ it is 
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well worth recalling, for we have 
rarely read anything more exciting. 
It was a novelty in mountaineering 
for a sick man to be carried in lit- 
ters and local chaises-a-porteurs over 
the passes that are the draiu-pipes 
of the “ Roof of the World.” To 
cross those fragile swinging bridges 
shockingly out of repair, might 
test the nerve of a Leotard; or to 
ride the unwieldy yak along the 
dizzy ledges that slope over crum- 
bling slate downwards towards 
bottomless abysses. Shaw and 
Forsyth and Gordon have depicted 
the dangers of the storm- beaten 
trade routes that lead through snow- 
covered summits to the back-of-the- 
world dominions of the late Atalik 
Ghazi, whose death is likely to be 
lamented by commerce. And to 
come back under the guns of our 
English garrisons, into quieter and 
more settled districts, among the 
many works that are always appear- 
ing, we may call attention to ‘ Sport 
and Work on the Nepaul Frontier.’ 
Although unpretending, it is singu- 
larly exhaustive and very pleasantly 
diversified. -The writer tells us all 
about the indigo-planting in Behar, 
in which he was professionally em- 
ployed for many years; and while 
instructing his readers, he interests 
them in a pursuit which demands 
extraordinary and unremitting at- 
tention. At the same time, he 
sagely takes it for granted that they 
are as ignorant as most people of 
Indian life; and merely communi- 
cating his information incidentally, 
he contrives to throw an infinity of 
light on it. While he shows, at the 
same time, what diversified enjoy- 
ment may be found by a healthy 
and active man who depends on 
exercise, and delights in sport, ina 
life that would otherwise be intense- 
ly depressing. 

But it would be difficult indeed 
to name a country that’ has not been 
lately “ done” more or less satisfac- 
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torily. Not excepting even the 
daring exploits of the first hardy 
Arctic explorers, in the wooden craft 
of a score or two of tons, that would 
have cracked like walnut shells to 
the squeeze of the ice-floes, we have 
no more thrilling narratives of hair- 
breadth escapes than those by Sir 
George Nares and Captain Mark- 
ham. While the science of which 
our early navigators knew no more 
than sufficed to read the signs of 
the weather, plays an important part 
in these, as in the various “ logs” 
of the Challenger, which Sir 
George Nares formerly commanded. 
And to go back from the frozen 
latitudes to the tropics, we have had 
‘Burmah’ by General Fytche, who 
was long our Resident there. We 
have had books on Siam and Cochin 
China, by consuls and shrewd 
merchants, who have told us all 
about the once jealous courts of the 
White Elephant, and who have 
visited those wonderful temples in 
the jungles that have failed to com- 
memorate long-forgotten dynasties. 
Naturalists, like Wallace in the 
Spice Islands and Malay Peninsula, 
or like Bates on the Amazon, have 
investigated the fauna of tropical 
forests, undeterred by malaria and 
those insect pests which indeed 
were among the agreeable pains 
of their wanderings. It must be 
some satisfaction to revenge one’s 
self for a bite by transfixing the 
fly for the edification of entomolo- 
gists. We have had more than one 
fascinating volume on the South Seas, 
and notably on the Hawaian Archi- 
pelago, which seems the nearest 
approach to a sensual paradise, in 
spite of its voleanoes and its colonies 
of lepers. There has been nothing 
more thrilling than the narratives 
of the survivors of those forlorn 
hopes in the interior of Australia, 
who groped ‘their way through the 
desolation of the waterless waste, 
turning back again and again to 
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some scanty spring, and barely sus- 
taining life by the slaughter of the 
starving camels. All the states of 
South America, with their earth- 
quakes and revolutions, have been 
repeatedly described in the minutest 
detail; and if Peruvian and Venez- 
uelan bondholders, shareholders in 
Brazilian railways and mines; in- 
tending emigrants to the cattle-rear- 
ing pampas; and gentlemen who, 
like the Frenchman lately deceased, 
dream of cutting out a kingdom in 
Patagonia, do not have the requi- 
site information at their finger-ends, 
it is no fault of the great corporation 
of travellers. Independently of any 
intrinsic interest, there are few of 
these books that are not more than 
readable ; and in many of them the 
mere literary style would do credit 
to any man who had made a busi- 
ness of authorship. And one new 
and agreeable feature to be re- 
marked in them is the profusion 
and excellence of ‘the illustrations. 
Cities and their modern architecture, 
ruins and scenery, are reproduced 
from photographs or capital sketches. 
While almost invariably the authors 
show their good sense by putting 
themselves in the hands of some very 
capable map-maker. And apropos to 
careful description and exact map- 
making, Conder’s ‘ Tent-Life in Pal- 
estine’ deserves a special notice. The 
scientific survey of the Holy Land 
was an undertaking worthy of the 
English nation, and Captain Con- 
der’s volumes will be read with the 
warmest interest by the many who 
sympathise in the new crusade. He 
has cleared up many a doubtful 
point ; conclusively settled many a 
contested site; confirmed, or logi- 
cally refuted, many an ingenious 
suggestion ; while he has givén us 
what will be indispensable as a 
work of reference to the critical 
student of;biblical history. 

We could run through a long 
catalogue of entertaining travels— 
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not forgetting Mr. Aylward’s book on 
the Transvaal, full of practical hints 
and valuable information for the 
soldiers who are campaigning in Zu- 
luland—which might equally over- 
tax our memory and space. But we 
cannot dismiss the subject without 
some allusion to the travellers who 
are rather tourists. Among them we 
suppose we must include, though 
they may take it as an insult, the 
gentlemen who hurry round the 
globe in a single protracted holi- 
day expedition. Baron Hiibner, 
the Austrian minister, and author 
of the ‘Life of Pope Sixtus V.,’ 

the French Count Roger de Beauvoir, 
who made his voyages as companion 
of one of the Orleans princes, are 
among the most cultivated and in- 
telligent representatives of the class, 
When we say that they made the 
tour of the world, we mean of course 
that they did it by leaps and 
bounds, yet they have missed few 
of the chief objects of interest. 


The rapidity of their panoramic 
survey is favourable to hitting off 


its salient features. They contrast 
the jealously exclusive civilisation 
of China with revolutionary socie- 
ties like that of Japan and the go- 
ahead democracy of our American 
cousins, Steaming along the grand 
waterways of commerce, they break 
the journey at the chief commer- 
cial centres, Generally, with their 
rank or recognised position, they 
carry their own introductions along 
with them, and mix as men of apn- 
other world with the people who 
are best fitted to enlighten them. 
The modern tourist of any preten- 
sions has opportunities that were 
seldom within the reach of his pre- 
cursors, Either he is socially a 
personage, or he has an engagement 
with some great organ of the press, 
In any case it is known that he 
goes about taking notes, and the 
probabilities are that he thinks of 
publishing. And as all communi- 
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ties wish to be well spoken of now- 
adays; as every State must con- 
template borrowing, and is jealous 
of consideration in proportion to its 
shortcomings,—they are desirous of 
exhibiting themselves to the best 
advantage. So all doors fly open 
before the traveller; carriages and 
special trains are placed at his dis- 
posal; high officials insist on acting 
as cicerones; and debates in repre- 
sentative chambers are got up for 
his special edification. Possibly 
all that sweeping and garnishing 
may throw some dust in the sharp- 
est eyes; but keen observers like 
Mr. Trollope or Mr. Brassey, for ex- 
ample, are not very easily blinded, 
and, on the whole, the world de- 
cidedly gains by the new system of 
dispassionate supervision and pub- 
licity. 

From travels we may naturally 
pass to sport, since so many of our 
travellers are enthusiastic sportsmen. 
And sport generally includes natural 
history, for most of the gentlemen 
who penetrate into the wilds with 
waggons or a flying camp-train, 
come back with the trophies they 
know how to classify. Never are 
they happier than on the rare oc- 
casions when they have added a 
new variety to the species in our 
museums or zoological’ gardens. 
Sporting books are become more 
pleasant reading, thanks to the re- 
cent improvements in arms and am- 
munition, A certain amount of 
suffering there must be; and as 
pheasants fly away with pellets in 
their bodies, so the greater game 
must often go off with the deadly 
ball festering in their vitals or 
dragging a shattered limb behind. 
But we never hear now of the crack 
shot, galloping behind the shoulder 
of the camelopard, loading and 
firing again till the agony of the 
animal is ended; nor of elephants 
turning to bay and charging again, 
till they drop at last to the slow 
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bombardment. A rifle nearly as 
ponderous as a small field-piece 
sends the explosive bullet straight 
to the mark, and concussion with 
the shivered bone explodes the pro- 
jectile on the instant. While as 
mere sportsmen have to go further 
afield, they are bound to become 
more and more of geographers. 
Officers and civilians, when lucky 
enough to obtain leave from depart- 
ments morbidly apprehensive of in- 
ternational difficulties, explore the 
glaciers and snow-heaped valleys in 
the wildest recesses of the Himal- 
aya and the Hindoo Koosh. The 
elephant hunter, who used to find 
magnificent shooting on the Limpo- 
po, has to penetrate to the Zambesi, 
and even beyond it. While in the 
great West of America, the buffalo 
—or bison—has been wellnigh ex- 
terminated ; and you must seek him 
to the south on the New Mexican 
frontier, or to the northward in his 
circumscribed range on the Yellow- 
stone, or in scattered herds in the 
valley of the Saskatchewan. Owing 
to that indiscriminate slaughter, 
and to the rapid extinction of the 
Red men, who used to feed their 
squaws and papooses by the chase, 
we fear we have seen nearly the 
last of that library of prairie 
and Rocky Mountain adventure 
to which Catlin and Washington 
Irving and Ruxton contributed. 
Yet within the last few years we 
have had two books at least which 
are by no means unworthy of their 
more famous predecessors. Colonel 
Dodge’s ‘ Hunting-Grounds of the 
Great West’ and Major Campion’s 
‘On the Frontier’ may probably 
be among the latest of the standard 
authorities on American hunting as 
it used to be, and on the habits of 
“the skulking savage.” Major Cam- 
pion, by-the-by, published a second 
book the other day, which for de- 
cided originality deserves some no- 
tice under the head of travels, So far 
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as we know, he was the first foreign- 
er who undertook a regular walking 
tour in Spain, everybody else hav- 
ing acted on the dogma of Ford, 
that the caballero must take his 
horse as a guarantee of respecta- 
bility, even if he preferred to have 
the animal led behind him, 

As hazards have diminished with 
improvements in firearms, shooting 
in the forest and jungle is less risky 
than formerly, and consequently 
sporting narratives are less excit- 
ing. Moreover, narrow “shaves” 
and “squeaks” and ventures at 
close quarters, merging on the fool- 
hardy, have been so often described, 
that they have naturally been losing 
much of their zest. Time after 
time, in the fancy if not in the 
flesh, we have dodged the charge 
of the infuriated elephant, or caught 
the twinkling bloodshot eye of the 
wounded rhinoceros. We have 
learned by too manifold experience 
how hard it is to double throngh 
thorny scrub when your pursuer is 
crashing behind you by sheer 
weight; and when you are saved 
by Providence or some lucky acci- 
dent as you are almost within reach 
of the tusks or the horn. Time 
after time we have crouched along 
the tangled jungle-path in quest of 
the lurking tiger, looking for the 
sinister gleam of his eyeballs in the 
noonday shadows ; or have sat watch- 
ing for a night-shot at the terrible 
man-eater, with the mangled corpse 
of his victim for a lure. There is 
novelty, and consequently more ex- 
citement, in the new-fangled break- 
neck mountaineering, when we go 
scrambling along the precipices or 
scaling the heights, whence we can 
drop down on the “bighorn” of 
the Rocky Mountains, or his cousin 
the wild goat of Kashmir and Thi- 
bet. Nor need one travel to the 
other side of the world to indulge 
in that kind of sport; and in the 
way of European adventure, Mr. 
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Baillie Grohman’s book on the ‘ Ty- 
rol and the Tyrolese,’ will be found 
almost as pleasant reading as Boner’s 
more famous ‘ Chamois-hunting in 
Bavaria.’ The story of the stiif 
mountain expeditions where he 
carried a rifle in place of an alpen- 
stock, is told with great spirit and 
vivacity ; and he does justice to the 
foresters or freischittze who shared 
his bivouacs in the alpine huts or 
the cover of the pine-woods, with- 
out losing sight of those inconsis- 
tencies in their character that are 
more picturesque than engaging. 
For in the hills that look down 
upon railways and hotels that are 
patronisea by the troops of -peaceful 
tourists, men still stalk and shoot 
each other without the smallest 
hesitation; while their contests of 
strength and pluck at convivial 


meetings in the village wirthshduser- 


are habitually marked by brutal 
ferocity. 

Books of sport and natural his- 
tory in the British Islands have 
never been so numerous as we 
might have expected. Perhaps 
because the few that are most 
popular are so excellent that they 
hold their own against competition, 
and reduce ordinary writers to 
despair. Half the world nowadays 
are keen shots, and a fair sprinkling 
of sportsmen may be said to be 
scientific observers. So everything 
is in the manner of telling the 
thrice-told story, and of describing 
those incidents that are familiar to 
everybody. You can hardly say 
where the happy knack lies, Yet 
you acknowledge it in the language 
which, though natural and un- 
studied, conveys the most pleasing 
and vivid impressions. Natural 
history has made considerable pro- 
gress since White observed the 
feathered inhabitants of Selborne 
Hanger, and Waterton turned his 
gardens into a sanctuary; yet 
new editions of their works are per- 
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petually appearing, and each issue 
has as hearty a welcome as its pre- 
decessors, It would seem as if 
men like these, if once they are 
induced to take pen in hand, must 
communicate in their original fresh- 
ness their own heartfelt impressions, 
We know that the author of ‘ The 
Wild Sports of the Highlands,’ and 
the ‘ Notes of a Naturalist in Moray- 
shire,’ was only reluctantly per- 
suaded to publish by the -per- 
suasions of his friend Mr. Cosmo 
Innes; and how many of us have 
good reason to be grateful for the 
success of his trial article in the 
‘Quarterly.’ As, not very long 
ago, we-noticed at length the latest 
edition of ‘ The Moor and the Loch,’ 
we need not do more than refer to 
it now as a fascinating encyclo- 
pedia of that wide range of High- 
Jand and Lowland sports which have 
been the lifelong delight of its 
veteran author, And in these days 
when the rents of forests and moors 
have been running to figures almost 
prohibitory to any but millionaires, 
it is something to “get a wrinkle” 
about inexpensive shooting. The 
gentleman who writes under the 
noms de plume of “Snapshot” and 
“Wild Fowler,” has collected a 
variety of scattered articles into 
six volumes in three successive 
series, which supply an infinity of 
useful and practical information. 
They are pleasantly written, if oc- 
casionally monotonous. He tells 
how, by simply crossing the Chan- 
nel, the sportsman, at a very mode- 
rate outlay, may find himself com- 
paratively in clover, It appears 
that in Belgium, notwithstanding 
the predominance of the class of 
small peasant-proprietors, there is 
good varied shooting to be rented 
very cheaply by a man who knows 
how to set about it, The writer 
has found enjoyable quarters in the 
beautiful woodlands of Alsace and 
Lorraine; while if you can only 
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. time for a short excursion, 
there are communes in the French 
departments of the north and west 
which will repay a flying visit. 
The bags of duck that may be made 
by ambush-shooting in Holland 
sound almost fabulous. But if you 
can make yourself happy among 
wild-fowl and divers, and do not 
object to some exposure and “ rough- 
ing it,” there is a great deal to be 
done in the free shooting-grounds 
that extend along our English 
shores, between the sea-line and 
the cultivated country. Near our 
tidal harbours, and the termini of 
the great coast railways, you may 
shoot away a heavy bag of cartridges 
in the course of a good day’s walk, 
The tidal estuaries of the little 
rivers, and the swamps overflowed 
by the spring-tides, are all fre- 
quented in the season by great 
flights of birds. Stepping softly 
over shingle and sea-weed ; care- 
fully approaching the winding 
creeks and their tributaries; slip- 
ping along under cover of the 
embankments and _ sea-walls,—you 
may shoot successively at herons 
and curlews, plover, duck, snipe, 
sandpiper, and swarms of oxbirds, 
greenshanks, and redshanks. 

But by far the most accomplished 
rural enthusiast who has written 
of late years, is the anonymous 
author of ‘The Gamekeeper at 
Home,’ and ‘Wild Life in a 
Southern County,’ which appeared 
originally in the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette.’ 
He is one of the men you cannot 
help liking, just as he loves the 
wild creatures of all kinds, among 
whom he has evidently lived from 
his childhood, Like our old friend 
the incumbent of Selborne, nothing 
has escaped his notice. He-has the 


eye of an artist for the beauties of 
nature, for the shifting sky-effects 
of our variable climate, and the 
venerable churches, manor-houses, 
and farms. He has been a familiar 
and welcome guest in the home- 
steads and cottages, where his quick 
observation catches each detail, 
from the bulging lines of the gables 
and the walls without to the old 
gun hanging over the mantel-shelf 
within doors, or the flitches suspend- 
ed in the smoke of the capacious 
chimney-place. He has the art of 
drawing out the inmates, and get- 
ting at their innermost thoughts, with 
their quaint fancies and prejudices, 
and their lingering remains of super- 
stition. He does the geography 
and hydrography of the parishes 
and chalk-downs, with a careful 
exactness of touch that would do 
credit to the Ordnance Survey. 
And as for the birds that people 
the overgrown masses of ivy, the 
clustering creepers on the crumbling 
brick-walls, the fruit-trees in the 
old-fashioned orchards, the copses, 
the hedgerows, and the rushes and 
sedges that fringe the brooks and 
half-choke the pools,—he knows 
every one of them by sight and 
note, and can not only describe 
their intimate habits, but seems to 
penetrate into their individual idio- 
syncrasies. He should be presi- 
dent of a staff college for game- 
keepers and foresters; and the 
severest stricture we can pass on his 
books is, that they might be adopted 
as manuals by intelligent young 

achers, were poachers as a rule 
addicted to literature. In fact, we 
are rather sorry to say that the new 
series of articles he has commenced 
are actually entitled ‘The Amateur 
Poacher.’ , 
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THE COUNTRY IN 1849 AND 1879. 


Tue country bas fallen upon hard 
times: and the hardship is felt 
all the more owing to the remark- 
ably prosperous epoch through 
which we have recently passed, 
There is much ground for believing 
that during the last few years we 
have passed from one cycle. of 
events into another and less for- 
tunate one; that the change has 
operated upon all countries with 
nearly equal severity, and that, in 
the main, it is due to influences be- 
yond the control of human will or 
the action of Governments. The 
present collapse of- our national 
trade has been attended by circum- 
stances which cenclusively prove 
that the previous prosperity was 
not due to those changes in our 
commercial legislation to which it 
has been the fashion of Liberal 
politicians and doctrinaires vaunt- 
ingly to attribute it. The world at 
large shared equally in the golden 
prosperity, and our commercial 
legislation has not prevented this 
country from experiencing the pre- 
sent reverse of fortune as much, if 
not more, than any other part of 
the world. 

The contrast between the present 
hard times and the immediately 
previous period is very striking. 
We need not cumber our pages 
with official statistics to show the 
vast progress in material prosperity 
which our country made during the 
quarter of a century subsequent to 
1849. We need not quote the 
statistics of our exports and imports, 
—the increased production of coal 
and iron, the twin pillars of our 
national strength,—the growth of 
railways and shipping, or the mar- 
vellous increase of national wealth 
shown by the income-tax re- 
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turns. The tide of prosperity 
which set in as soon as the first 
half of the century was past, made 
itself felt in household life as much 
as in the national financés. Many 
a parent, in that recent time, must 
havé told his sons that they might 
well be thankful for the altered 
circumstances of life, and that they 
had not to live and work under the 
stern conditions which were familiar 
to their fathers. From nine in the 
morning to eight at night was the 
ordinary business hours of the mid- 
dle classes, as employers or heads of 
offices,—which, after deducting the 
dining hours, was as long as the 
common day-labourer nowaday ex- 
pects. Although it was then usual 
to make some curtailment of work- 
ing-hours at the end of the week, 
the Saturday “half-holiday” was 
unknown, and came as a conse- 
quence of the subsequent prosperity. 
Incomes and the scale of living, too, 
such as prevailed in the period 
antecedent to 1850, became anti- 
quated and regarded with contempt 
in the golden period which so sud- 
denly followed. The new time 
brought with it colossal business 
and large fortunes, because steam- 
navigation ana tailways had opened 
up the world and vastly enlarged 
every man’s sphere of enterprise. 
And most of all, it was an epoch 
of speculation, because the oppor- 
tunities of money-making were so 
vast. The surplus wealth realised, 
and seeking profitable investment, 
was so large, that bold and clever 
speculators, especially of the “ fin- 
ancing” class, had almost untold, 
and certainly unprecedentedly large, 
sums of money temporarily at their 
command ; and they made the most 
—too often, as regards the investors, 
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the worst—of their gigantic oppor- 
tunities. But, striking as were the 
colossal fortunes thus built up in a 
day—most of which have perished 
as rapidly as Jonah’s gourd under 
the altered circumstances of the 
time, and still more under the pres- 
sure of the courts of law, compelling 
a disgorging of ill-gotten gains— 
these, after all, were but the froth 
and spray of the solid accumulation 
of wealth which pervaded the com- 
munity. The honest masses bene- 
fited as well as the clever rogues, 
and the scale of living among all 
classes, and the sphere of material 
comfort and enjoyment, became 
larger than probably ever before 
happened in the history of mankind. 

That “good time”—to use the 
simple American phrase—is wholly 
past ; at all events for the present. 
Indeed it has become a reasonable 
question whether the community 
may not have to return to the 
hard-working habits which were 
common and indispensable in the 
youth of the generation which is 
now passing into the grave. Not, 
we trust, that the circumstances of 
life will retrograde, but that all 
classes will have to work much 
harder than they have been doing 
if the established scale of comforts 
is to be maintained. 

But before considering this ques- 
tion, and the character and import 
of the present depression of trade 
regarded from a commercial and 
national point of view, we must: 
glance at the matter as it is pro- 
fessedly viewed. and turned to ac- 
count by a section of our political 
classes—as an engine in the cease- 
less war of parties. If the Liberals 
as a party are to be believed, the 
origin of the present decline of the 
national prosperity is exceedingly 
simple, and so easily susceptible of 
remedy that the only matter of 
surprise is that the nation should 
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have so steadily refused to listen 
to the panacea so highly recom- 
mended and so urgently pressed 
upon them by their Liberal advisers, 
The evil, say the Liberals, is entirely 
owing to the present Government 
being in office. “Turn out the 
Government” — which means put 
the Liberals in office—* and all will 
be well, and Trade will be as flourish- 
ing as ever.” Against an unques- 
tioning acceptance of this view of 
the fnatter, there is the very obvious 
consideration that the advice is not 
disinterested, and that the Liberals, 
to say the least, have never shown 
themselves more indifferent to the 
sweets of office than their rivals. 
Moreover, although the public has 
rather a short memory, there isa 
tolerably numerous section of the 


community who can remember hav- | 


ing lived under far worse times 
than the present, under not merely 
one Liberal Ministry but a succes- 
sion of them; and when, so far 
from that fact bringing any allevia- 
tion, the taxes and Ministerial Bud- 
gets were perpetually going wrong, 
and it became a by-word that “ the 
Whigs were bad financiers.” 

Mr. Gladstone, of course, has 
taken the lead in raising this absurd 
complaint against the Government. 
It is true the force of the com- 
plaint is considerably weakened by 
the .fact that he mixes it up with 
a score of others which his fervid 
ingenuity has invented. He is quite 
ready, without being invoked like 
the prophet of old, to curse his 
Tory enemies from Dan to Beer- 
sheba. But as a vast majority of 
the nation refuse to accept his 
strange doctrine that Lord Beacons- 
field’s Government is raining the 
empire and degrading Old England 
in the eyes of the world, they may 
likewise be sceptical of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s notion that the cause of the 
commercial depression is the exist- 
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ence of a Conservative Government. 
So powerful is the spirit of party 
that even Lord Hartington stoops 
to folly like this, and in his speech 
at Liverpool ‘he actually took credit 
for his moderation in not laying the 
whole causes of the depression of 
trade upon the shoulders of the Gov- 
ernment: “I am not going to say 
that this is all owing to the action 
of the Government, or that it is 
wholly the fault of the Government 
that distress and depression of trade 
really exist; but you must not sup- 
pose that the Government have 
nothing to do with this state of 
things.” When charges of this kind 
are advanced by the official leaders, 
it is only natural that the smaller 
grade of Liberal politicians re-echo 
the cry,—reminding us of the similar 
absurdity satirised in the opening 
piece of the ‘ Rejected Addresses:’ 


“Who makes the price of bread and 
Luddites rise? 
Who fills the butchers’ shops with 
large blue flies ?” 


the answer, now as then, being 
“the Tories.” 

All this is really a very old story 
—a stale trick of politicians out of 
office. As David Hume shrewdly 
observed more than a century ago, 
“The apprehension about a bad 
state of trade discovers itself when- 
ever one is out of humour with the 
Ministry, or is in low spirits.” But 
a peculiar aspect of the case at 
present is the double voice which 
proceeds from the camp of the 
political complainers. The Liberals 
have one voice for the platform, 
and another for the lecture - hall. 
Mr. Mundella, who inveighs to his 
Sheffield constituents against the 
badness of trade as a consequence 
of the Ministerial policy, eulogises 
our present commercial and manu- 
facturing position before the Statis- 
tical Society, and repels all adverse 
statements as mere fictions of Pro- 
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tectionists. Indeed he maintains 
that all that is wanted to uphold 
our industrial supremacy is for 
other countries to maintain their 
Protectionist tariffs against us. 
Judging by present appearances, Mr. 
Mundella may be fully content; for 
his only ground of apprehension— 
viz,, that cther countries should. 
follow our ‘example in adopting 
Free Trade—shows no signs of 
being realised. Mr. Shaw Lefevre, 
again, takes up the same line in 
still more roseate spirit. In his 
inaugural address to the Statistical 
Society, he gave a positively charm- 
ing picture of the present depres- 
sion of trade. There is abundance 
and plenty in the land, he says; so 
that although wages are nominally 
low, they are really high, or at least 
quite satisfactory. The falling-off 
in our exports and imports “ merely 
shows,” he says, “that there is a 
great falling-off in the investment 
of our capital and savings abroad ;” 
and he adds, very justly in our 
opinion, that it would be much 
better if our spare capital were 
henceforth invested at home —as 
“in land-improvement”—than in 
foreign countries. The effects of 
our bad harvests, he further says, 
“are already past”— an opinion 
which we regret to say we cannot 
hold, because the losses which our 
farmers have sustained during the 
three bad years, which Mr. Caird . 
estimates at about £200,000,000. 


“in crops alone, cannot be wiped 


out in a few months. Agaio, he 
dwells upon “the advantages of 
periods of depression, to which 
the present is not any exception, 
—even to the trades immediate- 
ly concerned ”—that is, suffering. 
Such periods, he says, promote in- 
vention and economy: they also 
“compel the break-up of a great 
deal of obsolete machinery,” and at. 
the same time clear out ail the. 
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rotten or too speculative firms. 
“Tt is notorious,” he says, “that 
the firms which succumb af such 
times are, with very rare excep- 
tions, deserving of their fate; and 
there is no reason to believe that 
the process of clearance of unsound 
traders has as yet been carried too 
far.” This is a very cheerful view 
of the matter, and it has often 
been heard before during commer- 
cial crises, either from non-commer- 
cial men or large capitalists, who 
like to see their rivals swept away : 
but the opinion is both harsh and 
unjust. No doubt the rotten firms 
fall first, but many an honest trader 
falls likewise, simply because his 
capital, fully sufficient for ordinary 
trading, cannot bear the loss of suc- 
cessive years of no profits. 

The thirty years which separate 
us from 1849 have included, and 
have in great part been occupied 
by, the most remarkable epoch of 
material prosperity which the world 
has hitherto witnessed. Every 
civilised country —self - isolated 
China alone excepted—has shared 
in this prosperity. The grand fea- 
ture, and cause, of that widespread 
prosperity has been the marvellous 
expansion of industrial and com- 
mercial energy, which has shown 
itself most strikingly in the growth 
of International trade. And the 
three prime factors in this indus- 
trial movement have been gold, 
railways, and steam - navigation. 
These combined agencies have vast- 
ly widened every man’s, and every 
nation’s, sphere of action,—bring- 
ing distant countries into close 
contact, and thereby opening new 
markets for goods, and consequent- 
ly giving both labour and capital a 
new motive for energetic employ- 
ment. But for the new gold-mines, 
this vast expansion of international 
trade would have been impossible. 
The new supply of specie was in- 
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dispensable to meet the enormous 
investments of capital, and the vast 
trade-balances between country and 
country, and most of all with India; 
and but for them, an exorbitant 
Bank-yrate would speedily have 
checked the growth of foreign trade, 
from which the whole world has so 
greatly benefited. The vast bene- 
fits to mankind from the California 
and Australia mines, it is needless 
for us to do more than allude to; 
for they were clearly perceived and 
described in anticipation in the 
pages of the Magazine at the very 
outset, by the late Sir Archibald 
Alison, at a time when all the lead- 
ing authorities in political economy 
(strangely, as it must now appear) 
foreboded nothing but evil from the 
discovery of those new stores of the 
precious metal. The beneficial in- 
fluence of the new mines upon the 
commerce of the world is now fully 
recognised,—so much that the mere 
decline in their productiveness has 
recently begun to excite serious ap- 
prehensions, and (over-hastily) to 
be invoked as one of the causes of 
the present depression of trade, 

A glance at the facts of the case 
will suffice to show that the recent 
remarkable outburst of trade and 
prosperity has been owing, not to 
causes (whether legislative or other- 
wise) peculiar to our owr country 
or to any other. Great as has’ been 
the expansion of British trade, the 
increase in the other leading coun- 
tries of the world has been still 
greater. Between 1850 and 1873, 
British trade (taking imports and 
exports together) rose from 186 to 
570 millions sterling—that is, has 
trebled; but that of France rose 
from 74 to 291 millions, or became 
fourfold; and that of the United - 
States from 60 to 235 millions, or 
likewise quadrupled,—as the trade 
of India has also done. Thus, 
rapid as the increase of British 
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trade has been, it has been greatly 
surpassed by each of these other 
chief countries of the world. This, 
too, has happened despite the 
superior good fortune enjoyed by 
this country. It is to be remem- 
bered that, during the period in 
question, France was prostrated by 
the German invasion and the enor- 
mous war-indemnity exacted by 
the victors; while the United States 
suffered from the dire Civil War, 
which caused its trade greatly to 
retrograde during its continuance. 
Indeed it was not until 1869 that 
the trade of the United States 
began to expand above-the limits 
which it had reached in 1860, 

This general expansion of inter- 
national commerce has been steadily 
in progress throughout the whole 
period of remarkable prosperity— 
viz., since 1850. Nevertheless, in 
the face of those facts, Liberal poli- 
ticians have persistently referred to 
the growth of British trade as a 
peculiar consequence of our adop- 
tion of Free Trade! There could not 
be a more preposterous pretension, 
—seeing that the most strictly Pro- 
tectionist countries have progressed 
much more rapidly than our coun- 
try has done, Aseven Mr. Fawcett 
admits, it is such procedure—such 
a gross exaggeration of the ad- 
vantages of Free Trade—that has 
produced the present discontent 
with our commercial legislation. 
Believing in the appeal to results, 
so confidently made by the Liberal 
chiefs and doctrinaires, even a por- 
tion of their own followers, the 
manufacturers and traders, now 
quote the superior commercial pro- 
gress of Protectionist countriés, like 
France and the United States, as a 
proof that Free Trade is a mistake. 
Every thoughtful man knows that 
the question between Free Trade and 
Protection is not to be determined 
by such facts, important though 
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they be. Indeed there is a fun- 
damental mistake underlying the 
whole case, Just as, according to 
the old saying, a shoemaker thinks 
“there is nothing like leather,” 
so politicians are prone to imagine 
that “there is nothing like legisla- 
tion.” The progress of every coun- 
try depends upon far more powerful 
agencies than those of fiscal laws. 
The experience of the last thirty 
years—more strikingly, perhaps, but 
in perfect accord with still older ex- 
perience—shows that nations, and 
even the whole world, may pass 
from severe adversity to glowing 
prosperity and back again into very 
hard times, wholly irrespective of 
the widely various or directly con- 
trary legislation of the several coun- 
tries so affected. 

Seldom has so untoward a change 
as the present long-continued de- 
pression of trade come upon us, and 
more or less upon the world at large, 
so unexpectedly, and from influ- 
ences which at the outset appeared 
vague if not inscrutable. Prolonged 
experience, however, has cleared 
away all uncertainty on the sub- 
ject. It is now manifest that the 
change has been owing to the indus- 
trial enterprise and the production 
of manufactured goods having tem- 
porarily outstripped the require- 
ments of the world, and to the 
occurrence in our own country of 
two untoward events entirely ex- 
traneous to trade. As_ regards 
“over - production,” it is unfortu- 
nately true that there are millions 
of people both in this and in other 
countries whose wants for clothing 
and other manufactured articles are 
most inadequately supplied; but 
these wants cannot make them- 
selves felt by what is technically 
called an “effective demand,”— 
those millions of people cannot 
offer a remunerative price for the 
goods which they so much want,— 
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in short, they cannot buy. In like 
manner, every country, even our 
own, would still be the better for 
more railways; but the want for 
such works, or the wealth of the 
country which needs them, ‘is not 
great enough to pay a remunera- 
tive price for their construction. It 
is in this sense of the word that 
there has been over - production. 
The maximum limits of Consump- 
tion—using the word in its widest 
meaning — were reached or some- 
what exceeded in 1873. But such 
an event, of itself, did not neces- 
sarily entail a great reaction and 
long-continued depression. Had 
the facts of the case been observed 
at the outset, all that was needed 
was, hardly to curtail, but simply 
not to further extend the enginery 
of production, and the ever-grow- 
ing requirements of mankind would 
have sufficed to maintain prices at 
an ordinary level. But the large 
profits made in 1872-73, at the 
very time when the limits of con- 
sumption had been reached, im- 
pelled our manufacturing classes, 
the coal and iron trades included, to 
extend their operations, investing 
a vast amount of capital in new 
works and factories. This capital 
has yielded, and still yields, no 
profits or interest: for the present, 
the effect is the same as if it 
were lost. ‘T'wo other great losses 
of wealth have contemporaneously 
befallen the country, and unfortu- 
nately of a far more severe kind, 
because absolute and irrecoverable. 
The first of these was the collapse 
of the Foreign Loans in 1874-75, 
whereby a large portion (not exactly 
determinable) cf the reserve-wealth 
of the community was swept away. 
And secondly, and most severe of 
all, there was the great loss occasion- 
ed by the succession of bad harvests 
in 1875-76-77. The Foreign Loan 
mania was almost an exact repe- 
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tition of an old disaster. Our 
people had made large profits in 
the immediately preceding years ; 
foreign Governments, or speculators 
in their name — Turkey, Egypt, 
Peru, even desolated Paraguay— 
took ‘advantage of the general hope- 
fulness and plethora of wealth to 
ask for Loans, offering very high 
interest; and the British public 
rushed into the snare, just as they 
had done exactly fifty years before ! 
Now, as in 1825-26, these Foreign 
Loans failed,—making a serious in- 
road upon the reserve-wealth of our 
people. 

Any one—even the most bigoted 
and credulous of political partisans, 
who is ready to attribute every 
change for good or evil in the 
fortunes of the nation to the mere 
existence of a Whig or Tory Minis- 
try—any one who reads the history 
of this country, or of any other of 
which we have a record of some- 
thing more than mere wars and 
dynastic changes, cannot fail to 
observe the synchronism of good 
or bad harvests with good or evil 
times in the entire condition of the 
nation, in its sentiments and _poli- 
tics as well as in its social and 
material wellbeing. Turn over the 
pages of British history since the 
beginning of the present century, and 
it will be seen that general suffering 
and political discontent and agita- 
tion always have attended ,a succes- 
sion of bad harvests, while political 
content and general prosperity have 
gone hand-in-hand with a series of 
abundant crops. Compared with 
these events of Providence, the 
greatest triumphs of legislation are 
dwarfed. “The stars in their 
courses”—the cycle of the seasons, 
of which we now begin to have 
clear but still only partial glimpses 
—dominate the wellbeing of the 
nations far beyond forms of gov- 
ernment, imperial edicts or Acts of 
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Parliament.* Reform Bills and fis- 
cal improvements are good in their 
way,—they are the most we can do; 
but as regards the comforts and 
wellbeing of the community, and 
of each home and family in the 
land, the best measures of legis- 
lation cannot compare with good 
harvests, the gift of the seasons. 
In like manner, the discovery of 
the gold-mines, the accidental ui- 
veiling of the hidden treasures of 
the earth, did more to produce the 
remarkable prosperity which the 
present generation has enjoyed than 
the wisest contemporaneous gov- 
ernment or legislation of mankind, 
—as is manifest from the fact that, 
however various the forms of gov- 
ernment or the kinds of legislation, 
all countries have benefited nearly 
alike, and especially those which, 
like India, France, and the United 
States, have lived under political 
conditions and commercial legisla- 
tion entirely different from our own, 
The goodness or badness of the 
seasons similarly affects the condi- 
tion of nations in a manner which 
it is impossible for the wisest 
human action either to create or 
to efface. 

In this respect, the experience of 
the last few years has taught us 
anew a lesson which had wellnigh 
become forgotten. Since the dearth 
which attended, and far more than 
arguments contributed to produce, 
the abolition of the Corn Laws, this 
country until recently has been 
happily free from any series of bad 
seasons; and it became a matter of 
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‘general belief that the evil arising 
from this source had been obviated 
by the free importation of the chief 
article of food.. Our people have 
had the great blessing of cheap 
bread, even when the harvest was 
bad. And again and again have 
we seen it vauntingly remarked in 
the newspapers, and sometimes by 
leading politicians, that bad _har- 
vests did not matter now that the 
harvests of all the rest of the world 
were ready to be poured into our 
ports and markets.. At the present 
time this abundance of supply is 
more striking than ever; because 
the recent extension of railways 
and swift-sailing iron steam-ships 
now bring to us the harvests of 
regions previously entirely inac- 
cessible,—opening up the inland 
wheat-growing steppes of Russia, 
and bringing cheaply to Liver- 
pool the fine wheat which rot six 
weeks before had been standing 
like golden wealth in the broad 
valleys of California. Wheat for 
some months past has been selling 
in England at only twenty shillings 
the sack: and thus, so far as shown 
by the price of food, our country 
was never in a more fortunate con- 
dition. But the loss produced by 
bad agricultural seasons is as heavy 
now as it was before the Corn Laws 
were abolished. The burden of 
loss is shifted,—that is all. It now 
falls wholly upon the agricultural 
class, instead of being shared by, 
and falling chiefly upon, the rest of 
the community. The country still 
suffers, to an equal extent as before, 





* Apart from less permanent effects, good or bad agricultural seasons greatly 


affect the growth of population, as Mr. T. Doubleday has shown. 


Also in an article 


in the ‘Edinburgh Review’ (1829) we found the following contrast drawn: The 
year 1801 was a season of extreme scarcity,—the number of births registered in 
England and Wales was 237,000, and the number of registered burials was 204,000. 
On the other hand, 1804 was a year of plenty, and there were so many as 294,000 


registered births, and only 181,000 registered burials. 


Thus in the good season 


there were 57,000 more births and 23,000 fewer deaths compared with the bad 
season, making a difference of 80,000 in the numbers of the people. 
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from the loss; and although its in’ 
cidence be primarily restricted to a 
single class, the impoverishment of 
that class reacts upon the entire 
community. A fact so obvious as 
this ought never to have been for- 
gotten, and under the pressure of 
adversity it is being acknowledged 
anew.* How serious the loss has 
been, from the bad harvests of 
1875-76-77, is readily calculable, 
Mr. Caird, the recognised authority 
upon the subject, estimates that the 
produce of the crops in an ordinary 
year amounts to £260,000,000 ; 
and in a good year the amount 
must rise to fully £300,000,000— 
indeed, thirty years ago, the latter 
sum was taken as the value of 
merely an ordinary harvest. Thus, 
at the lowest estimate, the produce 
of our crops alone greatly exceeds 
in value the entire Export trade of 
the kingdom, including coal and 
iron, as well as all kinds of manu- 
factured goods. And besides this, 
there is the value of our flocks of 
sheep and herds of cattle. Dur- 
ing the three bad years through 
which we have recently passed, Mr. 
Caird estimates that the crops have 
yielded only about 75 per cent of 
the ordinary produce,—a loss of 
£200,000,000 during the three 
years. In fact the result has been 
the same as if out of four years 
there had been only three harvests, 
The animal produce of the farm 
likewise declined seriously during 
these three years; the number of 
our cattle having decreased by half 
a million, and of our sheep by up- 
wards of two millions. 

The agricultural class is still by 
far the largest section of the nation, 
both in numbers and in the value 
of its produce ; and the impoverish- 
ment of so great a class must de- 
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press the fortunes of the entire 
community. The very cheapness 
of food, which veils this loss from 
the ordinary observer, is a sign and 
proof of the diminished wealth of 
the farmers; because it shows that, 
while losing three-fourths of an en- 
tire harvest during the three years 
(equal to upwards of £200,000,000 
at ordinary prices) the price which 
they have obtained for their pro- 
duce has been even lower than 
usual, It is needless to say that 
the evil results of an inclement sea- 
son upon the farmer are now wholly 
unmitigated. His expenditure ~ is 
as large in a bad season as in 
a good one, although the pro- 
duce of his labour and expenditure 
are seriously diminished. Indeed 
the costs of farming are actually 
larger in a bad season than in a 
good one; because of the extra 
weeding and tending of the soil, 
and still more owing to the pro- 
tracted labours of harvesting dur- 
ing a bad season, which in this 
country always means a wet one. 

It is obvious that this serious, 
and, in many cases, total loss of in- 
come of the agricultural class, must 
have greatly injured the Home mar- 
ket for manufactured goods and 
commodities of all kinds. The 
farmers have not their ordinary 
means of purchase. And if we add 
to the 200 millions and more lost 
by the agriculturai class, the large 
sum lost by the wealthy and in- 
vesting class by the failure of the 
Foreign Loans, which may be safely 
taken at 100 millions, it is easy to 
see how serious must have been 
the consequent depression in the 
home market, of the purchas- 
ing power of the nation at large. 
Either the home market must have 
been depressed by a diminished ex- 





* See Paper on “ The Recent Fall of Prices,” read by Mr. Giffen before the Statis- 


tical Society in January. 
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penditure to the extent of about 
£300,000,000, or else the commu- 
nity must, proportionately, have 
been consuming a portion of their 
reserve - wealth. That this latter 
process has been in operation to 
a considerable extent, we see too 
much reason to believe; and in so 
far as this has occurred, the pur- 
chasing power of the nation must 
be proportionately diminished for 
some time to come. We can even 
trace the effect of the recent loss of 
wealth in a somewhat curious man- 
ner, in the present condition of the 
Export trade. Since 1873, the value 
of our exports has declined to the 
extent of 60 millions—having fallen 
from 255 to 195 millions: never- 
theless a report issued by the Stat- 
istical Department of the Board of 
Trade states that, if allowance be 
made for the fall of prices which 
has occurred in the interval, it will 
appear that the quantity of our ex- 
ports is almost as large as it was at 
the maximum point in 1873. So 
far as this view of the case is cor- 
rect, it shows that our manufactur- 
ing classes, the coal and iron trades 
included, now find themselves com- 
pelled to send abroad a large por- 
tion of their produce which usually 
they find a market for at home. It 
is manifest that our manufacturing 
classes have curtailed their produc- 
tion; for, were it not so, there 
would not have been the closing of 
mills and coal-pits, blowing out of 
iron furnaces, and geveral lack of 
employment among the working 
classes. If, then, the quantity of 
exported goods be as great as in 
1873, it shows that goods are now 
being largely exported simply be- 
cause a market for them cannot be 
found as usual at home. Nor does 
this export take place merely be- 
cause the ordinary prices cannot be 
obtained in the home market, but 
because the purchasing power of 
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the community is so much reduced 
that the goods cannot be so disposed 
of even at a reduction of 20 or 25 
per cent,—which is the estimated 
reduction in the “declared value” 
of our exports made in this Board 
of Trade report, and which is re- 
quired to justify the view of the 
case therein expressed. This is a 
striking proof of the value and in- 
fluence of the home market, which 
is immensely superior to all the 
foreign markets put together. In- 
deed, as we have shown, the agri- 
cultural crops by themselves. still 
greatly exceed in value the whole 
exports of the kingdom. Accord- 
ingly, the prosperity of our Foreign 
Trade, important thongh it be, is 
trifling compared to the prosperity 
of our home trade. It is an im- 
portant supplement to it, and also 
an indispensable one. A _ large 
foreign trade has become a natural 
and necessary condition of our na- 
tional life. It is alike the cause 
and the consequence of our popula- 
tion being far more numerous than 
the food-producing powers of the 
soil can support We no longer 
live by the productive surface, but 
also by the subterranean treasures 
of our country. Our stores of coal 
and iron give employment, directly 
or indirectly, to millions of our 
people beyond those which can be 
employed upon the soil; and in 
turn, it is those minerals, and the 
manufactures which they so greatly 
promote, which, being exported, 
supply this extra population with 
food, while also bringing back 
those commodities of comfort and 
luxury which our wealth enables 
the community to procure. 

It is this condition of our country, 
this excess of population compared 
with our power of producing food 
—a condition which has been 
steadily growing—which has made 
the free import of food a matter 
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now beyond argument. A country 
like France or the United States, 
which is so favoured by soil and 
climate that its people can fully 
supply themselves with food while 
largely engaging in manufacturing 
industries, may do as it pleases: 
it may scout the theories and 
maxims which are held conclusive 
in fayour of Free Trade by English 
politicians, But for our country, 
Free Trade has now become ‘indis- 
pensable, irrespective of the wisest 
. doctrines of political economists, 
In this respect, and for illustration, 
we might liken it to the question 
of Parliamentary Reform—which 
means, and has been, a continuous 
lowering of the franchise. No im- 
partial and competent thinker will 
say that the grand British Empire 
is more wisely and efficiently gov- 
erned, as a whole, in consequence 
of the masses taking a direct part 
in the government.* But the 
change has been ‘inevitable—that 
is the prime fact: and also it has 
been attended by a political con- 
tentment at home without which 
the wisest administration of the 
empire would have been robbed of 
its natural benefits. Whatever else 
Free Trade in corn has done, like 
our Reform Bills it has “ sweetened 
the breath of society,” and given us 
the inestimable boon of domestic 
contentment. As the late Sir 
Archibald Alison pointed out, the 
complaints of the working classes 
during hard times are no longer 
directed against the Government 
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or Constitution,—as used to be the 
case, under the influence of political 
agitators of the Liberal party. Cap- 
italists and employers of the Liberal 
school can no longer beguile their 
operatives by teiling them that low 
wages are all owing to Government, 
and that they would always give 
high wages if Parliament would 
only give them freedom of trade. 
The working classes now realise the 
position: it is a question between 
employers and employed, between 
capital and labour. During the 
last thirty years, “Strikes” have 
taken the place of mutinous dis- 
turbances, and Trades-unions have 
displaced Chartist Leagues. The 
strife is stjll unfortunate, often 
deplorable: but at least the true 
issue has come clearly into view; 
and the working classes now know 
that wages and employment are 
matters beyond the power of any 
Government in this country, and 
the discontent which at times is 
inevitable among them no longer 
disturbs the public administration 
and the fabric of government. 
Unfortunately, the ignorance and 
bigoted selfishness of the working 
classes—not all of them, we are 
glad to say, but a very large por- 
tion of them—although no longer 
a cause of political disturbance, are 
now proving suicidal for themecives, 
and a serious peri] to our industrial 
commonwealth, Every class is jus- 
tified in looking after its own in- 
terests. Trades-unions and strikes 
are perfectly legitimate combina- 





* According to Lord Dufferin, a shrewd and highly competent observer, the ex- 
perience of manhood suffrage is bringing that system into disrepute both in Canada 
and the United States. At the banquet recently given in his honour by the Reform 
Club, the ex-Governor-General of Canada said, that if any Liberals went to Canada, 
** I think it right to warn them that they will have to accustom their ears to some 
very stfenuous cries for the protection of native industries; that many of those native 
institutions to which I have referred as constituting the polity of Canada are very 
severely criticised, and that some of them at least run the risk of being abolished; 
and that there seems to pervade the entire continent of America very grave misgivings 


as to the utility of universal suffrage.” 
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tions; but, like everything else, 
they may be carried to a calami- 
tous extent. At present, they seri- 
ously aggravate the depression of 
trade, and tend to make it perma- 
nent, while proving fatal to the 
very class which employs them. 
The working classes, or a large sec- 
tion of them, require the most earn- 
est words of warning which can be 
addressed to them. With their 
strikes, their shortened hours of 
labour, their diminished pride and 
conscientiousness in their work, and 
their want of education to see be- 
yond immediate to future profits 
and employment, they are ruining 
the commercial eminence of the 
country, and killing their own pros- 
perity. This truth and waraing to 
the working classes have been for- 
cibly expressed, in a letter which 
has gone the round of the news- 
papers, by Mr. John Burns, the 
great Glasgow shipowner. While 
sympathising with the efforts made 
to relieve the distress: prevailing in 
his own city as well as elsewhere, 
Mr. Burns points out that no eleemo- 
synary machinery, whether private 
or public, could long make head 
against a loss of hold upon the 
markets of the world; and he im- 
plores the working classes to lay to 
heart what he has just witnessed 
on board a steamship, the Gallia, 
now apparently being fitted out on 
the Clyde. The entire pannelling 
of this new vessel has been done 
by Japanese carpenters; the iron 
fittings came from abroad; and 
Belgian artificers, “last Saturday,” 
were laying the wooden parquetry 
oo the floors of the saloon and 
cabins, At one o’clock on*that day 
the local workmen all streamed out 
of the ship, for the half-holiday 
which they have got during the 
recent years’ of high prosperity ; 
whereas the Belgians begged to be 
allowed to stay until dark and 





finish their work—asking no extra 
pay for overtime, but simply wish- 
ing to make a good and speedy job 
of their task, and to earn the char- 
acter of faithful hands. Mr, Burns 
naturally asks how the hard-and- 
fast limit of fifty-one hours in the 
week, laid down by the local trades- 
unions, can face honest competition 
like this, which in a thousand other 
cases is pushing into all the gaps 
voluntarily made in our trades by 
the working classes themselves. 
“ The ignorant blindness of British 
labourers,” says Mr. Burns, “is nuts 
for the foreigner to crack, and is ruin- 
ing our country and our countrymen. 
The demands of our workmen are 
fast becoming so unreasonable as to 
put it beyond the power of employers 
to accede to them ; and, unless with 
the aid of foreign workmen unfet- 
tered by trades-unionism, or other- 
wise, there can be obtained a fair 
day’s work for a fair day’s pay, Brit- 
ish capitalists will simply have to 
abandon the development of com- 
mercial industries for sheer lack of 
ability to conduct them profitably. 
Here we are, in a time of languish- 
ing trade, and. spring coming on, 
with our working men throwing 
down their tools at five o’clock in 
the afternoon and one o’clock on 
Saturdays, when I and hundreds of 
men are in the thick of our work, 
and could never pretend to compete 
with the world, if we were to be 
circumvented by mechanically lim- 
ited hours of labour.” Comment- 
ing upon this letter, in a very 
able article, the ‘ Daily Telegraph’ 


says :— 


“There is no branch of industry 
in which the foreigner does not at 
present struggle to supplant the Brit- 
ish workman. We take up a trade 
journal, and, opening it at hazard, 
we find that American and German 
pencil-cases are competing success- 
fully with local goods in Birming- 
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ham ; that Japan is sending excellent 
and cheap boots, made of American 
leather ; that the high-class glass trade 


is rapidly going to France; that steel - 


rails from Philadelphia are undersell- 
ing those of the North; that in the 
paper, carpentering, lock- smithery, and 
even cloth and calico markets, English- 
made articles are being thrust every 
day aside by Belgian, Norwegian, and 
American commodities. Look where 
we will, the industrial products of the 
foreigner threaten our own more and 
more keenly every year, not merely by 
qualities of taste, skill, and material, 
but by that cheapness of manufacture 
which comes from longer hours, lower 
wages, and greater frugality and tem- 
perance. Side by side with these 
alarming manifestations, what do we 
behold in the centres of British in- 
dustry? Everywhere strikes, strikes, 
strikes ; linen-hands at Forfar, car- 
penters at Dover, shipbuilders at Jar- 
row-on-Tyne, stone-masons at Ashton, 
tailors in the Potteries, joiners at Dur- 
ham, mill-hands at Blackburn, dock 
porters at Liverpool ; but all with what 
consequence ? Invariably, and whether 
the men win or lose their fight, with 
the consequences of driving fresh nails 


into the coffin of British supremacy in 
trade.” ; 


Our working classes must remem- 
ber that “ unrestricted competition” 
is a system of the widest applica- 
tion; Free Trade includes the im- 
portation of Labour as well as of 
merchandise ; and “ buying in the 
cheapest market” applies to Wages 
as well as to Prices, Already there 
is a large influx of foreigners, in our 
counting-rooms as well as in the 
labour-market. But it will be a 
sorry day for England if, through 
the ignorant selfishness of our work- 
ing classes, our labour-market be- 
comes stocked with foreigners,—as 
befell Italy under the Emperors, 
when cheap foreign labour displaced 
not only the old tillers of the soil, 
but the artisans in almost every 
branch of industry. 

Such, then, is the condition of 


affairs under the present depression 
of trade. The causes of the de- 
pression have been due, first, to a 
cause beyond human control—viz., 
three bad seasons in succession; 
secondly, to a reckless trust, born 
of a greed for large gains, in the 
solvency and good faith of vari- 
ous foreign States; and thirdly, 
to over-production on the part of 
our manufacturing industries,—yet 
which over-production would not 
have been serious in its effects but 
for the loss of wealth and depres- 
sion of the Home trade produced 
by the two other causes—viz., the 
bad harvests and the failure of the 
Foreign Loans. For the future, we 
think, the position is full of hope. 
A repetition of the Foreign Loan 
mania is impossible for many years 
to come. Secondly, bad harvests 
alternate with good ones, apparently 
in cycles; and the likehhood is, 
that the ensuing seasons will be 
favourable, and we trust will reim- 
burse the great agricultural class 
for a large part of its recent losses. 
The third cause of the depression, 
and the one to which public at- 
tention has been too exclusively 
directed—namely, the over-produc- 
tion of our manufacturing classes, 
and the temporary reaching of the 
limits of consumption—has likewise 
a hopeful side; especially owing to 
the vast stock of industrial plant of 
all kinds now existing in the king- 
dom, ready to come into play when 
the present crisis is past. As already 
said, the mere reaching of the limits 
of consumption in 1873 need not 
have occasioned any disaster; it 
was the great contemporaneous 
extensioh of manufacturing and in- 
dustrial plant, and of shipping for 
the conveyance of the products of 
the new factories, mines, and iron- 
works, which produced the greater 
part of the disaster, — the capital 
invested in these new works being 
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temporarily lost, because yielding 
no interest or profit. But the con- 
suming power of the world is cer- 
tain to progress anew, producing 
a revival and further expansion of 
trade; and when this stage comes, 
there will be ample and profitable 
employment for all the industrial 
plant, so prematurely erected under 
the elation of 1872-73, 

How soon this change will come, 
or how long it may be of coming, we 
do not assume to predict. But, as 
Lord Beaconsfield has said, the fact 
that trade is reviving in the United 
States renders it probable that a 
similar revival will soon follow in 
this country. Moreover, let us take 
comfort in remembering how sudden 
was the change from severe depres- 
sion in 1869 to the golden years 
which immediately followed. In 
the spring of 1870, the depression 
was so severe that the necessity for 
a system of State-aided emigration 
was brought before Parliament, to- 
gether with other motions in con- 
nection with the distress of the 
working classes; yet before that 
year came to a close trade was al- 
ready on its progress to that mar- 
vellous expansion which, with its 
extraordinary rise of wages, for 
three years filled to overflowing the 
exchequer of the Gladstone Govern- 
ment. It is almost too absurd to 
ask if that remarkable outburst of 
commercial prosperity was due to 
the Ministry then in office, or if 
the present depression be owing to 
mere Ministerial changes; but if 
any one imagines that commercial 
prosperity or adversity is to be 
credited or debited to the Ministry 
which happens to be in office, it 
will widen such a person’s under- 
standing of the case to bear in mind 
that a Liberal Ministry has been in 
office during every one of the great 
Commercial Crises within the last 
fifty years,—in fact, on every such 
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disastrous occasion since that of 
1826. The country was under a 
Liberal Ministry during the crises 
of 1837 and 1839; a Liberal Min- 
istry was in office, and free trade in 
operation, during the crisis of 1847, 
—again in 1857,—again in 1866,— 
and again in 1873, when the crisis in 
November of that year commenced 
the depression from which the 
country has not yet recovered, 
And immediately after each of the 
three last of those commercial dis- 
asters—viz., in 1858, in 1866, and 
in 1874—the Conservative party 
came into power, and succeeded to 
the legacy of disaster left to them 
by their Liberal predecessors, 

The present depression of trade 
will be remembered in the future 
not so much from its severity as 
from its long continuance. It has 
come upon us stealthily and slowly. 
Every one expected it would soon 
pass off, and, so believing, no one 
was willing to reduce his trading 
operations or his personal expendi- 
ture in accordance with his actual 
circumstances, — hoping that the 
golden stream of trade would soon 
be in full flow again. In December 
last, however, the alarm began; 
some London newspapers for a 
week or two published the news of 
the day in regard to strikes, pauper- 
ism, and lack of employment, under 
the heading of “The National Dis- 
tress.” Charity at once put tts 
beneficent organisations at work: 
but no sooner were such investiga- 
tions instituted than it appeared 
that the belief in the distress was 
immensely exaggerated. The Char- 
ity Organisation Society found that, 
except to a small extent at the East 
End, there was no unusual dis- 
tress in the metropolis, And, 
generally, it was found that the 
exceptional distress was occasioned 
mainly by the many weeks of  con- 
tinuous frost, which entirely stopped 
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numerous branches of outdoor la- 
bour. Indeed we believe it is the fact 
that the special sufferers from the 
present crisis have been the middle 
classes,—upon whom, owing to loss 
of trading and of farming profits, 
the collapse of the Foreign Loans, 
and the widespread ruin occasioned 
by the great bank failures, the re- 
cent hard times have fallen heavily. 
At the same time, a loss of employ- 
ment to the working classes is a 
more disastrous affair than a large 
reduction of wealth (we do not 
mean a total loss of fortune, such 
as has befallen so many families in 
Scotland) to the. middle classes; 
for in the latter case it means only 
a reduction in the comforts of life, 
whereas in the former it means 
actual starvation. 

It appears from the official re- 
turns that the number of persons 
in receipt of public relief, both in- 
door and ontdoor, in the closing 
quarter of last year, was 20,000 
more than during the similar period 
of 1877; but the proportion is still 
only 27.5 out of each 1000 persons 
in the kingdom ; whereas in the last 
quarter of 1870 the proportion was 
as high as 42.4 in the thousand. 
It cannot, however, be concluded 
from this fact that the want of em- 
ployment at present compared with 
1870 is so much less as these figures 
would imply, because the working 
classes have largely added to their 
reserves in the interval. They have 
not wasted all the fruits of their 
high wages in 1872-74; and 
thereby they can longer withstand 
a loss of employment without. com- 
ing upon the poor’s-roll. Indeed, 
the most comforting fact under 
the present depression of trade is, 
that the savings of the working 
classes as a whole are still going on ; 
for it appears from the -savings 
banks’ returns that in the months 
of January and February of the 


present year the deposits in these 
banks have been fully one-third 
larger than the withdrawals. 

It is the contrast with the re- 
cent brilliant commercial prosperity 
which makes the present depression 
of trade appear exceptionally severe. 
During the winter of 1869-70, the 
condition of the working classes 
was worse than it is at present,— 
not in Scotland, which now suffers 
heavily, but certainly in the rest of 
the kingdom. The extraordinary 
outburst of prosperity in 1872- 
73, the most remarkable which 
this country ever witnes8ed, makes 
the present gloom appear darker 
than it really is. It is now pretty 
generally recognised (as Alison in 
these pages maintained at the out- 
set) that our own country and the 
world at large has been passing 
through an epoch of exceptional 
prosperity,—produced not by legis- 
lation peculiar to the British Isles, 
but owing to influences operating 
beneficially upon the world at large, 
—notably by the new gold-mines. 
These mines are now on the de- 
cline, while the industrial agencies 
to which the new gold gave free 
scope appear for the time to have 
accomplished their utmost, having 
temporarily outstripped the limits 
of consumption, But the high level 
of material comfort which has thus 
been attained is not likely to be 
lost, although at present we must 
work harder than of late to main- 
tain it. Probably a new epoch of 
prosperity will be marked by the in- 
troduction of new industrial agencies, 
as the last was: and any one who 
considers the manifold inventions 
now at work in the laboratory, or 
tentatively on a larger scale, will 
not despair of a further develop- 
ment of industry and commerce as 
remarkable as that through which 
the present generation has passed. 

How much this country has ad- 
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vanced, both in material prosperity 
and in political contentment, during 
the present generation, may be readi- 
ly shown by looking back upon the 
condition of the country thirty 
years ago, or down to the close of 
1851, at which time the new gold- 
mines began to quicken industry, 
and to start all countries upon a re- 
markabie career of prosperity. If, 
in making this retrospect, we intro- 
duce a tinge of party politics, it is 
only because of the foolishness, or 
else malignity, of the Liberal lead- 
ers at the present moment, who as- 
sume to attribute the present com- 
mercial depression to the fact of 
their no longer being in office. 
Well, take the twenty years ending 
in 1851, throughout which time the 
country was under a succession of 
Liberal Ministries, except during 
the only three good years of the 
period, when the Conservatives wére 
in office. Yet in those three years, 
1843-45, however wise might be the 
fiscal improvements of Sir R. Peel, 
the prosperity was really owing to 
a succession of fine harvests, and 
the accession of gold from the new 
Russian mines into the Bank of 
England, whereby credit was greatly 
increased, and trade was promoted 
by an unusually large supply of 
money. The gold in the Bank of 
England rose to 16 millions, or 
three times as much as previously ; 
while Consols rose above [par, for 
the first time on record, standing at 
101}. Excepting this transient 
prosperity, when the Liberals were 
out of office, the whole twenty years 
subsequent to the first Reform Bill 
were marked by commercial adver- 
sity and bitter political discontent. 
The Reform Bill utterly failed to 
improve the condition of the coun- 
try, because it could not possibly 
remove the general suffering. The 
agricultural classes suffered quite as 
much as the others; rick-burning 
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and .other forms of incendiarism 
were widely prevalent, owing to the 
savage discontent arising from the 
poverty of the labourers; while 
the farmers themselves suffered so 
severely that, as Mr. Fawcett records, 
no less than five Commissions upon 
the Agricultural Distress had been 
appointed by the Government be- 
tween 1815 and 1841. 

At the end of -the ten years of 
Whig rule, the condition of the 
country was thus described by a 
contemporary observer: and if the 
picture be somewhat overcoloured, 
it was, at all events, painted by an 
ardent Liberal, and has been en- 
dorsed as correct by so stanth a 
Liberal of the present day as Mr. 
Fawcett :— 


‘“‘The distress had now so deepened 
in the manufacturing districts as to 
render it clearly inevitable that many 
must die, and a multitude lowered to 
a state of sickness and irritability from 
want of food; while there seemed no 
chance of any member of the manufac- 
turing classes coming out of the strug- 
gle at last with a vestige of property 
wherewith to begin the world again. 
The pressure had long extended beyond 
the interests first affected; and when 
the new Ministry came into power, 
there seemed to be no class that was 
not threatened with ruin. In Carlisle, 
the Committee of Inquiry reported 
that a fourth of the population was in 
a state bordering on starvation,—actu- 
ally certain to die of famine, unless re- . 
lieved by extraordinary exertions. In 
the woollen districts of Wiltshire, the 
allowance to the independent labour- 
er was not two-thirds of the minimum 
in the workhouse. In Stock- 
port, more than half the master spin- 
ners had failed before the close of 
1842 ; dwelling-houses, to the number 
of 2000, were shut up; and the occu- 
piers of many hundreds were unable 
to pay rates at all. Five thousand 
persons were walking the streets in 
compulsory idleness ; and the Burnley 
Guardians wrote to the Secretary of 
State that the distress was far beyond 
their management ; so that a Govern- 
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ment Commission and Government 
funds were sent down without delay.” 
—Miss Martineau’s ‘History of the 
Peace,’ vol. ii. pp. 520, 521. 


Next let us take the years 1847- 
51, when the Liberals were again 
in office. By this time Free Trade 
had been completely established, 
but national distress was again in 
full force. All the manufacturing 
towns were in a state of the deep- 
est prostration. The destitution 
and disturbances which at that time 
prevailed in Glasgow cannot fail 
to be remembered by many of our 
Scottish readers, and it has been 
graphically described by Alison, 
who ‘had the best means of observ- 
ing the calamity. In striking con- 
trast with the present depression of 
trade, which has hardly affected 
the. revenues of the railway com- 
panies,* the railway traffic declined 
to an enormous extent. The traffic 
returns, which in 1845 had amount- 
ed to £2640 per mile, sank in 1849 
to £1780,—a decline which, as the 
‘Times’ remarked, was “ alarming, 
and which looks like a sinking to 
zero.” “Crime, that sure index to 
straitened circumstances among the 
working classes,” says Alison, “in- 
creased so rapidly between 1845 
and 1848, that it had advanced in 
that short period above 70 per cent: 
it had swelled from 44,000 com- 
mittals to 74,000.” Happily there 
is no such increase obseryable at 
present. But the most striking of 
all symptoms of the national distress 
at that time was the decrease which 


took place in the population. In 
the five years from 1847 to 1851, 
the numbers of the population fell 
short by nearly a million, certainly 
by 860,000 of what they would 
have been under ordinary circum- 
stances. This decline of the growth 
of our population, the most remark- 
able upon record, was ewing, as 
need hardly be said, partly to actual 
deaths from famine, especially in 
Ireland, and partly to emigration. 
The emigration in those years was 
produced entirely by famine and 
dearth of employment, and was thus 
quite different in character from the 
emigration which occurred in 1852- 
54, in connection with the new 
gold-mines. Nevertheless, despite 
this great weeding out of the poorer 
and feebler classes, pauperism ex- 
isted in most appalling proportions. 


“In the quarters ending July 1847 
and 1848, the poor relieved in Eng- 
lands and Wales amounted to the 
enormous number of 1,721,350 ard 
1,876,541, respectively—of whom no 
less than 480,584 in the former year, 
and 577,445 in the latter, were able- 
bodied. In Scotland, the paupers 
relieved, including casual poor, rose 
to 204,416 in 1848, while in Ireland 
the niimber relieved in that year” 
[helped by the loan of £8,000,000 from 
the Government], “was 2,177,651. 
Thus in the two islands the number 
relieved in one year was 4,258,609, 
being above one in seven of the entire 
population.” + 


Such, then, was the condition of 
the country under and after twenty 
years of almost unbroken Liberal 





* The ‘ Financier’. (March 17) states that until the last three months of 1879 
there had been no absolute decrease of railway receipts at all,—the falling-off up 
to that date having been only in the rate of increase, Taking the seventeen 
chief railway companies of the kingdom, the ‘ Financier’ states their receipts as 


follows :— 


, Gross receipts for second half of 1879, 


£7,220,966 


1878, . . . . 17,487,889 


Decrease, . 


° £266,373 
= 8.5 per cent. 


+ Alison’s History of Europe, 1815-52, chap. 68, § 22. 
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administration; and it was only 
during that break, when Peel was 
in office, that any gleam of sunshine 
lighted up the abiding gloom. In 
vain did the Whigs or Liberals 
struggle against the adverse current 
of events. Chartism or “veiled 
rebellion” in one form or other was 
rampant throughout the whole 
period. The Ministerial Budgets, 
too, were perpetually breaking down 
under deficits, and poor Sir Charles 
Wood became famous for his 
budgets (in Mr. Disraeli’s words) 
“withdrawn and rewithdrawn, and 
withdrawn again.” During that 
time, too, the country was actually 
helpless against an enemy. No 
fortifications, no militia, no volun- 
teers, no Channel Fleet! As for 
an army,—‘ I tell you,” said the 
Duke of Wellington in the spring 
of 1852, “for the last ten years 
you have not had more men in your 
armies than were sufficient to re- 
lieve your sentries in the different 
parts of the world.” And when the 
Conservatives took office in that 
year, Lord Hardinge has stated that 
he found only forty guns in the 
United Kingdom capable of service, 
and that most of these would have 
gone to pieces the first time they 
got into a clay-field ! 

Long continued as the present 
depression of trade has been, and 
widespread as have recentiy been 
the losses of fortune to individuals, 
the condition of the country can-° 
not be compared with what it was 
thirty years ago, except by way of 
contrast. The Age of Gold has left 
a legacy of wealth. The condition 
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of all classes has been raised in the 
interval to a higher level. It is 
the labouring or wage-receiving class 
which always suffers more directly 
and immediately from an adverse 
change in the national fortunes, 
because that class lives compara- 
tively from hand to mouth. But 
in this respect, which is their 
weakest point, the working classes 
have improved greatly during the 
present generation. Whether we 
look at their dwellings (bad as too 
many of them still are), or their 
furniture, or their food, this favour- 
able change is manifest. The large 


‘consumption 9f butcher-meat of 


itself indicates the higher scale of 
living and comfort,—amounting as 
it does (exclusive of poultry and 
game) to fully 334 million hundred- 
weights per annum, or nearly five 
ounces of butcher-meat per day for 
every man, woman, and child in the 
kingdom.* The working classes, 
too, as already said, have now no 
small amount of reserves against 
bad times, as shown by the facts 
that the deposits in the savings 
banks amount to no less than 
£75,000,000. Taking all these 
things together, there is manifestly 
a far wider interval than before be- 
tween loss of employment and the 
poorhouse, 

As regards the middle or trading 
classes—upon whom, we believe, 
the present depression has fallen 
most heavily—it must be remem- 
bered that for wellnigh a quarter 
of a century after 1851, they have, 
to use a common phrase, been 
“coining money.” Their gains 








* “Tn 1875 the inhabitants of the United Kingdom consumed 1,186,641 cwt. of 
beef from imported live cattle ; 454,007 cwt. of mutton from imported live sheep ; 
71,927 cwt. of pork from imported live swine; 3,114,809 cwt. of imported dead meat 
—i.e., bacon, pork, hams, cured beef, &c.; 15,820,006 cwt. of home-grazed beef ; 
8,701,451 cwt. of home-raised mutton ; and 4,348,944 cwt. of home-bred pork : the 
total consumption of meat (exclusive of poultry, game, and other meat not classi- 
fied with butcher’s meat) in the United og oe being 33,697,785 cwt.”—Mr 
Walford’s Paper on Famines, read before the Statistical Society in February. 
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have. been unprecedentedly great. 
Indeed the realised wealth of the 
kingdom during the twenty years 
between 1855 and 1875 is shown, 
upon official statistics, to have in- 
creased by the almost incredible 
sum of £2,400,000,000. Unfortu- 
nately, but like every other benefi- 
cial change, this prosperity has had 
its drawbacks, The love of ease 
and self-indulgence has mightily 
increased, while the desire to make 
wealth has grown in many quar- 
ters to a raging passion. And 
thus passionately thirsting for 
money, while averse to hard work, 
and equally averse to the sole other 
means of wealth-making—viz., per- 
sonal economy—a large section of 
the public, alike in trade and 
through the Stock Exchange, have 
rushed into perilous ventures, and 
have prosecuted them to an un- 
paralleled extent by roguery and 
fraud, utterly heedless and un- 
scrupulous as to the amount of ruin 
which they were inflicting upon 
others, Also, along with a most 
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beneficial period of prosperity, there 
have{ been great luxury and enor- 
mous waste. If the present depres- 
sion should cure those evils, it will 
leave behind it no permanent cause 
for regret. It will remove a can- 
cer which has. been eating the 
heart out of our people, and will 
prepare the nation to benefit to the 
full from that revival of trade and 
return of prosperity which, we 
trust, cannot be far distant. Never 
was the country in a better condi- 
tion to take advantage of new op- 
portunities, for never before were 
the costly machinery and appli- 
ances of trade and production so 
abundant and ready to come into 
play. Without a shilling of further 
expenditure, we are ready for a vast 
increase both of trade and produc- 
tion; and if in the interval we re- 
learn the old virtues of honesty and 
economy, the new epoch may be 
as bright and prosperous as any 
part of the golden period through 
which our country has passed since 
the dark days of 1849. 





